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THE  PUPIL  OF  RAPHAEL. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Coraggio  sempre  ! senza  questa  condizione  non  v’6  virtu. 
Coraggio  per  vincere  la  tua  pigrizia,  e proseguire  in  tutti  gi 
studi  onorevoU Silvio  Pellico- 

Lionaedo  had  listened  with  considerable  inter- 
est. He  perceived  that  it  was  not  without  an  especial 
design  that  Raphael  had  brought  him  hither  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  this  unhappy  poet.  The  eliciting 
of  these  psychological  confessions  was  expressly  that 
he  might  be  benefited.  He  resolved  that  they  should 
not  be  without  profit  in  the  way  of  example. 

I “ My  friend,”  said  Messer  Bartolomeo,  to  the 
% poet, — (the  old  man  was  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
> now  college,)  “ I have  no  patience  when  I hear  such 
recitals  as  the  one  which  you  have  just  given  us. 
That  state  of  mental  exaltation  which,  notwith- 
standing all  its  glaringly  baneful  consequences,  obvious, 
acknowledged,  such  as  bitterness,  melancholy,  dis- 
trust, you  persevere  in  regarding  as  something  almost 
holy,  see  you  not  that  it  is  a state  of  disease,  a con- 
dition opposed  to  nature,  and  that  your  endeavor 
should  be  to  free  yourself  from  it,  and  not  from  its 
opposing,  material  influences  ? I swear  it,  the  pea- 
sant whose  whole  life  is  merely  the  eflbrt  to  live  and 
to  procure  nourishment  for  his  wife  and  infants,  ia 
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more  respectable  in  my  eyes  than  one  who,  in  hostil- 
ity, sequesters  himself  from  the  common  paths  ol 
men,  and  torments  himself  with  struggles  to  attain  a 
higher,  chimerical  existence.  The  life-weariness  of 
which  you  prate,  is  hut  the  weariness  of  too  much 
freedom.  Few  minds,  none  perhaps,  possess  really 
within  themselves  the  elements  of  independence. 
You  devote  years  to  the  enfranchisement  of  your  mor- 
al self  from  outward  restraint,  and  then  discover  your 
own  insufficiency  to  guide  it  rightly ; nothing  then 
remains  to  you  but  to  deprecate  the  strife  through 
which  you  have  laboriously  emerged  to  an  onerous  lib- 
erty, and  make  a tragical  end : or  else,  renouncing 
those  fantastic  visions,  descend  to  the  working  life  so 
long  disdained.  You  construct  for  yourself  a micro- 
scope with  Avhich  you  see  every  petty  object  in  nature 
and  within  your  own  mind,  not  as  it  is,  but  exaggerated 
and  formidable : and  regard  with  scorn  the  contented 
and  equable  vision  tvith  Avhich  we  behold  them,  and 
proclaim  the  common,  the  universal  sense  of  man  to  be 
unnatural ; your  own  exorbitant,  unhappy  conceptions, 
alone  natural  and  just.  What  are  the  results  but  a 
wmrld  of  sorrows  with  which  you  complain  that  life  is 
environed  ? Or  what  are  these  sorrows  but  spectral 
inanities,  births  of  a disordered  fancy  that  merit  ver- 
ily far  less  our  sympathies  than  the  wants  of  any 
miserable  day-laborer?” 

“ Too  severe  and  unjust,”  remonstrated  Lionardo. 
“ Allow  that  the  mental  conflict  from  which  these  sor- 
rows issue,  has  its  origin  in  a frailty,  a morbidness  of 
the  mind,  yet  is  this  frailty  not  without  an  explana- 
tion. The  common  man  sees  with  his  material  sense, 
and  all  externals  that  affect  him,  do  it  by  virtue  only  of 
their  superficial  aspects:  the  in-dwelling  secrets  are 
altogether  secret  lor  him.  But  to  the  moral  vision  of 
the  Poet  they  are  more  or  less  discernible : he  is  com- 
pelled by  his  nature  to  evolve  them,  and,  be  they  joys 
or  sorrow.^,  to  fold  them  and  impart  to  them  intensity 
and  duration  in  the  depths  of  his  mind.  Those  anta- 
gonists which  to  t m mass  of  men  are  mere  phan- 
tasms that  vanish  at  a word,  to  him  are  very  Anaks 
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and  indomptable  unless  he  possess  a sense  that  is  not 
common ; a strength  unneeded  and  unknown  by  the 
men  that  stand  in  ranks  ; a strength  far  rarer  than 
that  poetic  vision,  and  without  which  this  never  will 
avail  to  create  anything  but  sell-torment  and  despon- 
dency.” 

Messer  Bartolomeo  gazed  at  Lionardo  with  an  air 
of  considerable  astonishment,  but  made  no  answer. 

“ Common  life,”  said  Guido,  “ has  its  pleasant 
vales ; the  ideal  its  paradisal  summits : but  betwixt 
are  Cimmerian  darkness  and  mephitic  vapors,  more 
intolerable  from  the  discernment  of  those  higher  glo- 
ries. But  I ask  no  commis^eration,  and  youv  harsh  ^ 
judgment,  Bartolomeo,  may  be  a right  one.  You 
should  consider,  however,  that  there  is  such  a thing  as 
idiosyncrasy,  and  that  the  mind  may  have  a peculiar- 
character  subject  to  particular  affections.  It  may  have 
its  own  cast ; yours  doubtless  has  it.  Surely,  it  is  not 
a single  proplasm  from  which  the  human  mind  issues, 
uniform.  It  has  its  ever-varying  features ; even  as  the 
corporeal  hull  which  imprisons  it.” 

A messenger  entered  with  a letter  which  Guido 
seized  eagerly  and  with  trepidation,  as  though  he  had 
been  expecting  it ; withdrawing  to  a table  in  one  of 
the  corners  of  the  room,  he  was  presently  absorbed  in 
its  perusal. 

“Lionardo,”  said  Raphael,  in  an  under  tone,  “you 
know  not  how  this  story  of  Guido  has  interested  me. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  Cecilia  lives ; is  at  this  present 
moment  in  Rome ; and  that  I have  of  late  passed 
many  an  hour  most  pleasantly  in  her  society.  Her 
history  I never  knew  before : the  mystery  of  her  life, 
her  enthusiasm  for  Art,  and  those  peculiarities  which 
he  has  so  truly  described,  made,  however  a strong  im- 
pression upon  me.  You  shall  see  her.” 

“But  will  you  not  reveal  to  Guido?” 

“ W ith  her  permission.  I am  curious  now  to  learn 
the  nature  of  the  resolution,  to  which,  as  he  insinua- 
ted, he  has  come  this  night.  Have  you  observed  his 
demeanor?  It  is  a continual  attempt  to  repress  and 
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disguise  an  extreme  degree  of  mental  irritation,  and  I 
watch  him  with  anxiety.” 

Guido  returned  to  his  guests.  His  countenance  was 
composed,  but  the  composure,  if  you  scrutinized  him, 
was  evidently  the  result  of  an  effort. 

He  assumed  an  air  of  gayety,  the  wine  circulated, 
the  conversation  took  a livelier  tone. 

“ It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  merits  well  your  en- 
comiums,” said  one  of  the  company,  speaking  of  Leo 
the  tenth.  “He  is  equal  to  the  age  in  which  he  is 
cast  and  that  is  saying  much  for  any  potentate.*  It 
needs  no  great  degree  of  perspicacity  to  see  already 
the  beneficial,  the  vast  results  that  are  due  to  the  en- 
couragement he  so  magnificently  extends  to  arts  and 
letters.  The  whole  course  of  his  life  attests  his  love 
for  them  to  be  genuine.  But  how  can  you  be  flattered 
by  honors  conferred  upon  you  when  you  perceive  that 
he  sh  owers  them  with  a hand  no  less  liberal  upon  the 
veriest  butibons,  upon  any  one  that  can  amuse  him 
with  inane  jests  and  idle  mimicry  during  the  hours  of 
his  repast  ? Not  to  mention  the  sacred  ofiices  which 
he  has  bestowed  upon  certain  singers,  an  archbishop- 
rick,  for  instance,  on  Gabriel  Merino,  and  the  rank  of 
archdeacon  which  they  tell  me,  is  promised  to  Fran- 
cesco Paoloso,  what  favor  does  he  withhold  the  clown 
whose  only  talent  consists  in  his  inordinate,  evoliing 
gluttony  ? I hear  that  he  can  now  eat  no  meal  un- 
less Tamisio  be  opposite  to  entertain  him  with  the 
spectacle  of  his  unrivalled  gormandizing  performances.” 

“ How  melancholy  a thing  is  it  to  see  the  deteriora- 
tion of  man’s  nature !”  said  Messer  Bartolomeo. 
“For  instance,  to  see  a refined,  super-fastidious  epi- 
cure, of  a most  delicate  palate,  an  unequalled  exquis- 
iteness of  taste,  become,  in  the  lapse  of  a few  dull  years, 
the  slave  of  a degrading  hottentot  gulosity.  It  makes 
me  sad  when  I compare  the  earlier  life  of  Tamisio 
with  the  degradation  that  he  has  now  reached.” 

• “ That  sovran  is  worthy  of  no  slight  respect  who  rises  in 
moral  digmiy  to  the  level  tf  his  subjects;  so  manifold  and  so 
Sreat  are  the  impediments.”— S.  Landor 
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“ Did  you  ever  hear,”  said  Raphael,  “ the  anecdote 
of  that  pursuit  he  once  gave  to  the  head  of  a halibut? 
No  ? Well,  you  shall  have  it  now, — You  may  know 
that  it  was  formerly  his  usage  to  station  eacli  day  a 
confidential  servant,  one  thoroughly  initiated  in  all  the 
vagaries  and  subtleties  of  his  tastes,  to  .station  him  in 
the  market  place  for  the  purpose  of  observing  minute- 
ly the  respective  provision  made  by  his  various  ac- 
quaintances for  the  dinner  of  that  day.  When  fully 
informed  of  the  supplies  that  had  been  commanded, 
he  would  shut  himself  up,  and  deliberate  long  upon 
the  divers  allurements  which  a dozen  or  a score  of 
tables  held  out  to  him ; and,  after  long  consultation 
with  himself,  determine  which  should  be  honored  by 
his  presence.  He  would,  accordingly,  at  the  proper 
hour,  repair  to  the  house  of  his  happy  friend.  For,  to 
all  the  best  houses  in  the  metropolis  he  had  not  only 
free  access,  but  his  coming  was  always  regarded  as  a 
special  compliment.  His  epicureanism  and  that  cus- 
tom of  his  were  Well  known,  and,  whenever  he  made 
his  appearance  the  host  could  surely  flatter  himself, 
that  his  table  that  day,  Avas  the  best  served  in 
Rome. 

“Well,  one  day,  his  servant  brought  him  the  import- 
ant intelligence  that  a superb  halibut  had  appeared  in 
market  and,  of  course,  its  head  had  been  sent  to  their 
honors,  the  conservators.  I suppose  I need  not  tell 
you  that  the  heads  of  all  halibuts  and  sturgeons 
caught  in  our  waters  belong  to  the  conservators  of  the 
city,  by  an  especial  prerogative. 

“ Tamisio  hies  him  immediately  to  the  capitol  Avith 
intent  to  make  his  way,  under  pretence  of  official 
business,  to  the  conservatorial  hall,  and  cunningly  to 
discover  upon  which  of  the  three,  fortune  would  be- 
stow the  object  of  his  desires.  But  on  the  very  thresh- 
old he  encounters  a servant  bearing  forth  the  noble 
head  upon  a costly  salver,  adorned  and  crowned  with 
appetizing  herbs:  for  the  triumvirs  had  decreed  that  it 
should  be  a present  to  his  eminency,  Cardinal  Riario. 
Tamisio  struck  with  incontinent  admiration  by  the 
wonderful  size  and  beauty  ^of  the  fish,  bids  his  own 
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servant  to  follow  the  porter  and  discover  whither  it 
were  carried. 

“ When  he  learned  that  Cardinal  Riario  was  the 
fortunate  recipient,  he  rejoiced  greatly,  and  said  to  him- 
self, ‘ it  is  Avell for  he  was  no  where  a more  willing 
guest  than  at  the  sumptuous,  and  exquisitely-served 
Riarian  table.  But  the  generous  Riario,  when  he  look- 
ed upon  the  extraordinary  size  of  that  head,  said  : ‘ so 
colossal  a triumviral  head  as  this  belongs  rightly  to  the 
greatest  among  the  cardinals  and  he  ordered  it  to  be 
carried  to  Sanseverino,  noted  for  his  unequalled  stature. 

“ Anathematizing  such  absurd  and  inconceivable  dis- 
interestedness, Tamisio  had  nothing  to  do  but  girdle  up 
his  loins,  and  get  on  his  mule  again,  and  follow  to  the 
mansion  of  Federigo  Sanseverino.  Now  Sanseverino 
Avas  in  debt  to  Agostino  Chigi,  the  rich  merchant,  for 
many  and  large  loans,  and  immediately  determined  to 
propitiate  or  to  gratify  him  by  the  present  of  such  a 
magnificent  Auand.  So,  with  neAV  decoration  of  rarest 
herbs,  the  piscatorial  treasure  was  placed  upon  a golden 
platter,  and  despatched  across  the  Tiber  to  him. 

“ The  thrice-frustrated,  but  indefatigable  Tamisio  re- 
neAved  his  pursuit.  The  day  was  nearly  in  its  meridian, 
and  the  heat  was  intense,  and  you  may  imagine  that 
the  portly  citizen  panted  and  perspired  prodigiously. 
But  he  AAms  consoled  by  reflecting  upon  the  sumptuous- 
ness of  Chigi’s  table,  Avhich  recals  to  mind  rather  the 
luxury  of  a Lucullus  or  a Heliogabalus,  than  any  pro- 
digality of  modem  times. 

“ Exhausted,  glowing,  bathed  in  perspiration,  our 
Apicius  arrived  at  those  magnificent  gardens,  and  offered 
up  a fervent  thanksgiving  to  his  patron  saint,  that  the 
end  of  all  his  toils  of  that  day  was  rioAv  attained.  Alas ! 
his  good  star  seemed  to  be  in  the  descendant,  and  he 
was  doomed  to  another  disappointment. 

“ Agostino  Chigi  Arms  one  of  the  most  passionate  ad- 
mirers of  the  renowned  Imperia.  Infelice  ! she  died 
before  you  came  to  RomeTTabhardo ; died  in  the  bloom 
of  her  youth : you  may  see  her  monument  in  San  Gre- 
gorio. From  the  frequent  mention  you  have  heard 
made  of  her,  you  can  only  have  obtained  a faint,  faint 
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idea  of  her  beauty  and  fascinations.  She  turned  the 
head  of  every  philosopher  and  poet  and  artist,  of  all  the 
eminent  men,  in  fact,  in  the  metropolis  ; and  he  who 
aspired  to  be  considered  a sage  in  all  else,  was  willing 
to  be  thought  the  most  infatuate  in  his  admiration  of 
Imperia.  Her  house,  the  most  gorgeously  furnished 
private  mansion  in  Rome,  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
most  accomplished  citizens  and  strangers  ; was,  indeed, 
to  Rome,  what  Rome  is  to  Italy. 

“ Its  mistress  ?”  asked  Messer  Bartolomeo. 

“She  cultivated  letters  with  the  greatest  assiduity 
and  zeal.  She  was  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  a most 
felicitous  poetess,  and  a divine  songstress : the  charm 
of  her  conversation  was,  however,  something  inde- 
scribable. She  not  only  astonished  you  by  the  good 
things  she  said,  but  by  the  good  things  she  made  you 
say.  It  needed  a dozen  of  centuries  of  progressive 
civilization  before  such  a woman  could  exist ; one  may 
almost  doubt  if,  since  the  palmy  days  of  Athens,  time 
has  seen  an  equal  in  her  genre.  The  poet  Beroaldo  and 
the  pope’s  secretary,  Sadoleti,  were,  till  the  day  of  her 
death,  implacable  rivals. 

“ But  to  return  to  Chigi.  Him  our  luckless  Tamisio 
found  upon  his  threshold,  engaged  in  adorning,  with  all 
a lover’s  solicitude,  the  peregrinating  head  ; adorning  it 
with  choice  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  giving  directions 
for  its  conveyance  to  the  house  of  Imperia.  When  he 
saw  it  once  again  disappear  from  his  amorous  gaze,  our 
epicure  almost  yielded  in  despair.  But  his  ardor  ap- 
peared to  increase  with  every  sight  he  caught  of  it,  and 
he  summoned  up  courage  once  more  ; turned  his  mule 
about,  and  rode  back  over  the  Sistiue  bridge,  scorched  by 
the  blazing  noon.  He  was  confident  that  he  could  not 
be  another  time  disappointed. 

“ Nor  was  he.  It  was  the  last  of  his  labors.  Whe- 
ther the  amiable  Imperia  was  more  astonished  at  the 
beauty  of  the  fish,  or  at  the  strange  advent  of  her  new 
guest,  almost  expiring  with  fatigue  and  heat  and  ex- 
citement, I cannot  say : but  it  is  reported,  that  Tamisio 
had  no  reason  to  regret  his  perseverant  exertions,  or  his 
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four  disappointments,  and  always  when  the  story  was 
told,  pronounced  himself  to  have  been  amply  repaid.”* 

Many  artistical  anecdotes  and  sundry  criticisms  fol- 
lowed. Afterwards,  the  host  sang  a number  of  can- 
zonets and  madrigals,  accompanying  himself  with  some 
science  on  the  lute;  then  listened  while  Lionardo  obey- 
ed his  example.  Finally,  producing  a violin  and  a viola, 
the  two  equally  enthusiastic  musicians,  attacked  a duet 
of  Nanini’s  composition  with  great  vigor,  and  soon  were 
unmindful  of  all  the  world  beside. 

The  night  wore  on.  Delighted  with  their  mutual  ex- 
cellence, the  furor  only  seemed  to  be  rightly  coming 
over  them,  when  they  had  played  for  about  an  hour. 
The  guests  had  long  since  ceased  to  find  amusement  in 
listening  to  this  concert ; Bartolomeo,  stretched  out  on 
chairs,  was  fast  asleep,  and  the  rest  vainly  endeavored 
to  make  manifest  their  impatience  to  the  musicians. 

Guido  brought  from  an  upper  shelf  in  the  closet,  a 
seemly  pile  of  old  music,  and  through  this  they  worked 
their  way  with  a wonderful'  and  unabating  enthusiasm. 
Raphael  and  the  others  who,  in  various  tones  of  piano 
and  forte,  had  been  imploring  the  two,  for  the  sake  of 
concord,  to  intermit  their  labors,  now  supposed  that  the 
trial  was  over.  But  no.  Guido  asked  Lionardo  if  he 
could  accompany  an  improvisation ; the  artist  assenting, 
with  renewed  ardor  they  plied  their  bows  again — alter- 
nately the  one  extemporizing  a melody,  while  the  other 
accompanied. 

A fit  of  desperation  now  came  over  the  rest.  They 
jumped  up,  and,  rummaging  the  closet,  discovered  an 
old  battered  cornet,  a fife  and  a long  necked  jar  with  a 
narrow  embouchure,  and  with  an  orifice  at  the  bottom, 
which  if  the  inventor  intended  for  a musical  instrument, 
it  is  perhaps  questionable.  Raphael  sat  down  at  a cen- 
tenary spinnet,  that  was  in  the  chamber,  and  at  a given 
signal,  they  burst  forth  in  a concert  of  such  cacophonous, 
weird,  lamentable,  maddening  utterances,  such  a diaboli- 

* This  anecdote  is  related  in  Paulus  Jovius,  De  pbcibas  ro- 
nsnis. 
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cal  charivari  as  np  possible  degree  of  abstraction  could 
be  proof  against ; and  the  two  enthusiasts  started  to  their 
feet,  big  drops  of  perspiration  standing  on  their  forehead, 
and  the  most  utter  dismay  exhibited  in  their  looks  and 
gestures. 

A general  peal  of  laughter  sufficed  to  restore  them  to 
their  senses;  but  Messer  Bartolomeo,  who  had  been 
aroused  from  a placid  slumber,  stood  pale  and  trembling 
with  affright  for  some  minutes  ; then,  in  excessive  indig- 
nation, either  towards  himself  for  that  terror,  or  towards 
the  guests  for  causing  it,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house 
without  profleriug  a syllable. 

Though  the  hours  of  morning  were  creeping  onward, 
all  consented  to  sit  once  more,  and  drink  some  parting 
toasts. 

Lionardo  sat  by  Guido,  whose  face  was  now  fearfully 
pallid  and  sombre,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  him  mut- 
tering such  words  as  these : 

“ Life  revels  most  exultingly  in  the  veins  when  the 
hour  of  its  doom  is  at  hand;  the  flame  burns  brightest, 
the  flower  is  most  fragrant,  the  song  is  most  entrancing, 
beautiful  thmgs  are  most  beautiful,  when  they  must  die, 
fade,  cease,  change.  Cannot  man  creep  insensibly  to 
the  pit  of  night  from  his  common  life  ? Must  he  as- 
cend thus  on  spiritual  wings,  that  the  fall  be  more  sensi- 
ble, and  the  tomb  more  dismal  ?” 

“Why  do  you  thus  speak?”  said  Lionardo;  “why 
think  now  of  the  eternal  stranger,  death?  No  man 
knows  the  hour  of  his  coming,  and  to  harass  life  with 
the  dread  of  something  so  uncertain,  is  the  highest  irra- 
tionality.” 

“ We  may  command  his  coming,”  said  Guido. 

“ If  we  have  the  power  evinced  this  evening,”  re- 
plied the  young  artist,  “ so  to  forget,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  exult  in  the  sense  of  life,  hath  not  that  life  itself 
refuges  from  all  its  ills  ?” 

The  poet  made  no  answer,  and  directly  the  party 
broke  up,  the  company  taking  leave  in  a body.  Except, 
however,  Raphael  and  Lionardo,  who  lingered  behind. 

“We  will  take  a parting  cup  with  you,”  said  the 
Master. 
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“ Gladly,”  said  Guido. 

The  two  guests  filled ; but  the  host  said ; 

“ There  remains  uo  wine  on  the  table,  I will  fill  my 
cup  from  a fresh  bottle,”  and  he  presently  returned  from 
the  closet  with  a brimming  beaker,  which  he  carried  to 
his  lips  simultaneously  with  the  others. 

Raphael  rushed  towards  the  poet,  and  dashed  his 
wine-cup  to  the  floor. 

Guido  looked  mournfully  at  him. 

“ What  was  there  in  the  cup  V'  said  he  ; and  Raphael 
answered : 

“Death.” 

Men  may  find  sufficient  courage  to  attempt  suicide, 
but,  if  baulked  in  their  attempt,  that  moment  of  ex- 
treme resolution  is  followed  by  another  when  the  great- 
est prostration  and  feebleness,  of  which  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible, prevail.  Overpowered  by  long-contained  feel- 
ings, Guido  sank  into  a chair,  and  gave  way  to  his  emo- 
tion. An  uninterrupted  silence  was  observed  for  some 
time. 

At  length  Lionardo  said  : 

“You  have  been  without  a friend.  The  world  has 
been  too  wide  for  you,  and  you  demanded  the  tomb. 

' No  one  did  ever  invoke  death  who  possessed  a true 
friend,  in  whose  life  he  could  re-create  his  orvn,  in 
whose  world  he  could  escape  from  his  own  troubled  and 
vexing  thoughts.  You  knoAV  that  his  peculiar,  indi- 
vidual existence,  would  seldom  have  interest  to  attach 
I any  man  to  life.  The  love  of  his  race  were  a far 
stronger  bond.  A friend  is  to  him  as  an  embassador 
from  that  race,  and  as  the  recipient  of  that  love.  I 
will  be  your  friend,  and  show  you  that  so  far  from  hav- 
ing ransacked  life,  and  found  in  it  no  pleasures,  you  have 
refrained  to  grasp  at  those  within  your  reach.  Thoughts 
of  the  mind  are  billows  of  the  ocean,  which  chafe  most 
around  the  pettiest  rocks ; but  where  they  only  touch, 
the  engirdling  heavens  are  comparatively  serende.” 

“ Pleasures  1”  murmured  Guido,  “it  is  not  they.  Hap- 
piness— though  it  consisted  in  linked  pleasures — it  is 
not  that.  Our  throned  aspiration,  which  is  nowise  the 
search  after,  or  belief  in  happiness,  that  alone  binds  us 
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to  life.  Offer  the  beautiful  woman  assured,  life-long 
felicity  at  the  price  of  her  beauty,  the  miser  at  the  price 
of  his  hoards,  the  ambitious  man  at  the  price  of  his 
renown : they  would  laugh  in  mockery  of  your  offer. 
Will  the  man  then  who  has  a genuine  impulse  barter  it 
for  pleasures  ? No,  not  for  archangelic  glory.  Must  he 
renounce  it,  he  will  pray  for  annihilation.  Why  did 
you  linger  I I were  now  sleeping  toward  that  annihila- 
tion.” 

“ Doubtful,”  said  Raphael.  " Before  we  part,  you 
will  be  grateful  for  this  interference.  G-ive  us  to  know 
the  immediate,  the  final  motive  of  your  resolution : we 
will  determine  if  it  be  sufficient  to  authorize  or  excuse 
your  course.” 

The  youth  had  recovered,  to  a certain  degree,  his 
calmness.  They  sat  down,  and  he  detailed  to  his  friends 
the  disappointment  which  had  brought  this  moral  gan- 
grene to  a head. 

During  many  years  he  had  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
subject  of  a poem,  the  execution  of  which  he  had  come 
to  consider  the  chief  business  of  his  life  ; to  which  all 
his  energies  and  abilities  were  to  he  vowed  ; on  which 
all  his  claims  to  the  reverent  opinion  of  men  were  to  be 
slaked.  During  many  years  he  had  meditated  the  task, 
and  at  length  found  the  courage,  the  needful  self-confi- 
dence to  commence  it.  He  had  written  several  cantos. 
Desirous  of  the  judgment,  or  rather  of  the  applause,  of 
some  distinguished  personage,  he  had  sent  the  first  of 
these  with  an  abstract  of  the  plan  to  the  renowned  Mu- 
surus,  then  on  a brief  visit  at  Rome.  Musurus  was 
eminent  not  more  for  his  great  erudition  and  critical 
acumen,  than  for  his  ardent  admiration  and  fine  sense 
of  the  poetical ; having  himself  cultivated  the  muses, 
aud  won  great  regard  by  his  Eulogium  of  Plato.  Guido, 
accordingly,  had  awaited  his  criticism  with  much  anxiety. 
With  the  absurd  deference  that  many  young  authors 
entertain  for  the  views  of  him  who  first  peruses  their 
works,  he  had  staked  all  his  hopes  of  success,  his  self- 
confidence,  even  his  life,  upon  the  answer  which  he  had 
solicited. 

The  disheartened  poet  showed  the  tv/o  friends  (he 
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letter  of  Musurus,  whose  damning  tenor  had  impelled 
him  to  that  desperate  attempt.  But  Raphael,  after 
reading  it  attentivel)",  asserted  that  so  far  from  being 
condemnatory,  the  character  of  this  criticism  was  in  an 
extreme  degree  favorable,  aye,  laudatory. 

Guido  had  read  it  with  precipitancy,  and  seeing  that 
all  those  characteristics  of  the  poem  which  he  regarded 
as  the  most  meritorious,  were  coldly  but  utterly  cen- 
sured, had  not  even  looked  at  the  conclusion  where  the 
conception  was  applauded  in  terms  of  warmest  appro- 
bation, and  the  style  of  certaui  portions  of  the  canto, 
(written  with  more  effusion  and  less  timidity  than  the 
remainder)  pronounced  indicative  of  the  author’s  ability 
to  equal,  in  its  execution,  the  loftiness  of  the  subject. 
The  author  should  be  sure  of  the  entire  concentration  of 
his  powers  when  he  resumed  his  labors,  and  should 
then  write  without  reference  to,  or  thought  of,  criticism; 
uttering  boldly  what  he  thought,  and  not  what  probably 
others  would  think.  Every  genuine  book,  the  letter 
added,  influences  criticism  ; the  poet  teaches  the  critic ; 
and  with  such  commendations  and  recommendations  and 
axioms,  it  terminated. 

The  poet  was  in  a mood  to  be  comforted,  and  he  was 
comforted.  The  proffered  friendship  of  Lionardo  he 
gladly  accepted,  and  promised  to  cultivate  by  a cordial 
return. 

It  was  near  day,  and,  they  insisting,  he  consented  that 
they  should  remain  and  pass  the  interval  in  social  and 
kindly  and  artistic  converse.  With  some  fragments  of 
this  last,  I defer  the  period  of  this  chapter,  gratifying  at 
the  same  time  the  saltatory  reader  with  courteous  in- 
timation of  their  disconnection  with  the  narrative  in 
hand  : he  may  leap  to  the  next  without  ceremony  or 
compunction.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impose  any  re- 
straint. Still,  I must  be  permitted  to  doubt  if  seven- 
leagued  boots  be  a vehicle  excellently  adapted  for  cir- 
cumspicuous  and  profitable  travel. 

A picture  hung  in  the  room,  which  was  a very  faithful 
representation  of  a commonplace  subject.  It  had  al- 
ready suggested  some  remarks,  and  Messer  Bartolomeo 
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had  applauded  it,  eS;tollinw  the  Truthful  as  being  the 
chief  aim  of  the  arts.  Lionardo  expressed  now  his  en- 
tire dissatisfaction  with  that  judgment,  and  maintained 
its  fallacy  against  the  affirmative  of  the  Poet.  In  a re- 
ply to  the  latter,  Raphael  spoke  after  the  tenor  of  the 
following. 

“ The  arts  are  essentially  instruments  of  thought, 
even  as  words  are ; they  are  varieties  of  speech.  The 
painter  is  restricted  by  some  onerous  condition,  from 
which  the  poet  is  exempt ; but  in  this  very  restriction 
subsist  the  elements  of  his  highest  success.  Time  and 
he  are  not  on  friendly  terms ; like  Jupiter,  he  is  obliged 
to  begin  by  hanging  chains  on  father  Saturn.  That 
imaginary  point  betwixt  the  Past  and  Future,  where 
consciousness  dreams  that  it  exists,  that  nothing  honored 
by  us  with  the  name  of  something,  the  problematical 
Present,  such  is  the  narrow  realm  of  the  painter.  He 
begins  with  an  untruth,  for  in  life  there  is  no  such  per3 
manency  as  he  would  represent,  and  nothing  which  con- 
tinues unchanged  during  the  glancing  of  our  eye.  But 
he  triumphs  over  his  limitations.  Time  stands  on 
either  side  of  him,  and  he  seeks  to  make  wings  of  time. 
He  chooses  the  point  between,  that  implies  and  ex- 
pounds the  foregone  and  the  eventual.  In  the  verbal 
representation  of  an  action,  the  memory  is  burthened 
with  all  the  parts  in  succession  before  the  close  is  at- 
tained, and  the  whole  comprehended  ; and  one  portion 
is  necessarily  more  distinct  than  another.  But  the 
painter  cannot  take  an  action  at  its  commencement  and 
pursue  it : he  must  choose  a central  place  from  whence 
to  address  the  imagination,  to  reveal  to  it  the  accom- 
plished and  prefigure  the  event.” 

“ Most  true,”  said  Lionardo,  “ and  the  genius  of  an 
artist  may  be  shown  in  that  choice.  Having  fixed  upon 
his  subject,  he  suffers  the  action  from  its  commencement 
to  pass  slowly  before  his  mind ; and  when  that  particu- 
lar stage  is  reached,  where  the  necessary  result  breaks 
upon  his  vision,  while  the  transpired  is  yet  fresh  in 
memory,  he  seizes  there  the  action,  petrifies  it,  as  it 
were,  in  his  thought,  and  makes  it  the  fixed  prototype  of 
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his  performance.*  But  I expected  that  you  would  say 
something  concerning  the  subject  of  our  dispute.” 

“ A little  patience,”  said  the  Master.  “ Our  art  then 
is  an  instrument  of  thought,  and  no  inefficient  one ; an 
interpreter,  an  historian  and  a seer.  But  egregiously  do 
those  artists  deceive  themselves  who  believe  that  they 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  perfect  this  instrument ! 
The  real,  the  highest  merit,  consists  in  the  right  election 
of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  far  from  enough 
that  it  should  honestly  translate  the  thought,  the  con- 
ception, the  very  vision  that  dwells  in  the  painter’s  mind, 
or  that  it  should  minutely  imitate  the  object  in  his  sight. 
This  is  doubtless  a necessary  faculty,  but  not  the  first. 
What  imports  most,  is  that  there  should  be  a concep- 
tion deserving  to  be  translated  and  embodied  ; an  object 
Worthy  to  be  imitated.  And  herein  do  many  artists  mis- 
take and  injure  their  art.  They  choose  such  subjects  as 
will  display  their  powers  of  imitation,  and  do  not  con- 
sider if  they  be  subjects  adapted  to  awake  an  emotion. 
The  artist’s  proper  test  of  the  fitness  of  an  object  for 
imitation,  of  an  action  for  representation,  and  of  a con- 
ception for  embodiment,  is  the  effect  that  the  originals 
have  upon  himself.  Any  higher,  authorized  feeling  of 
admiration  than  they  awoke  in  him,  it  is  impossible  his 
imitation  should  arouse  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 
We  should  learn  to  despise  the  award  of  those  who 
praise  in  his  performance  the  difficulties  of  execution ; 
for  a work  has  no  high  merit  that  first  elicits  approba- 
tion of  the  artist’s  skill.  A genuine  work  of  art  imme- 
diately addresses  the  imagination,  and  men  forget  the 
imitation  in  the  emotion  awakened  by  the  author’s  con- 
ception. He  is  no  longer  an  intermediary  between 
them  and  nature ; they  are  acted  upon  by  the  same 

* This  is  true,  under  certain  conditions,  of  which  one  may  be 
mentioned.  It  is  important  that  a work  of  art  should  contain  no 
premonition  of  an  event  that  may  conflict  with  the  interest  of  the 
action  immediately  represented,  the  whole  action  indicated  should 
never  exceed  the  limits  of  a dramatic  scene  ; should  never  ex- 
tend to  a succession  of  scenes,  an  act.  We  see  many  instances 
of  this  fault  now-a-days.  The  tendency  of  the  arts  seems  lat- 
terly to  be  towards  a breaking  away  from  thebournes  of  each, 
and  an  encroachment  upon  those  of  each  other. 
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beauty,  and  affected  by  the  same  sentiments  of  which 
he  assumed  the  interpretation.” 

“I  confess,”  said  Lionardo,  “that  I am  implacably 
opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Common  in  the  sphere 
of  the  fine  arts.  I would  regard  their  true  sphere  as 
analogous  with  that  of  poetry,  and  distinct  from  that  of 
prose.  Include,  if  you  will,  the  Common  in  the  scope 
of  imitation ; but  let  a schism  be  proclaimed,  and  the 
designation  of  Fine  Arts  reserved  for  those  works  that 
have  a higher  aim  than  the  representation  of  ordinary 
nature.  The  extension  of  the  limits  of  Art  in  every  di- 
rection would,  I can  well  conceive,  be  an  eternal  ob- 
stacle to  its  progress.  The  perfection  of  imitation,  as 
you  have  well  observed,  is  not  the  real  perfection  of  art : 
a felicitous  imitation  will  please  the  eye,  but  its  ten- 
dency will  hardly  be  to  exalt  the  intellect.  This  is  the 
supreme  aim  of  which  I would  have  the  arts  so  jealous 
as  to  forego  all  others.” 

“I  am  of  opinion,”  said  Guido,  “that  you  would 
rob  them  of  their  largest  influence  by  such  a restriction. 
W ere  culture  and  refinement  as  general  throughout  the 
world,  as  in  the  Athenian  community  in  the  age  of 
Alexander,  you  might  encham  the  arts  to  some  such 
sublime  pinnacle.  But  their  apotheosis  would  leave 
them  without  influence  upon  such  a world  as  we  live 
in.” 

“ Hear  me,  Lionardo,”  said  Raphael,  “ hear  a few 
words  upon  the  worst  enemy  the  fine  arts  have  to  en- 
counter, Dilettantism,  an  evil,  { 1 use  the  word  in  a par- 
ticular sense)  from  which  even  few  artists  are  exempt. 
The  vice  of  dilettantism  may  be  called  small  criticism, 
and  consists  in  the  habit  of  judging  one  thing  by  another 
totally  alien  from  it.  In  each  particular  species,  and  in 
each  particular  of  a species,  this  is  to  say,  in  each  in- 
dividual who  is  subjected  to  it,  dilettantism  seems  to 
impel  to  the  choice  of  a standard.  By  that  standard  all 
rises  or  falls,  maintains  its  ground,  or  is  displaced.  An- 
tiquity is  idolized:  and  any  particular  virtue  of  modern 
art  is  disallowed  or  stigmatized.  With  one  art  the  others 
are  levelled.  One  school  is  beautified : in  all  the  rest 
there  is  only  the  distinction  of  error.  An  ideal  possesses 
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the  imagination ; all  below  it  is  denied  its  influence. 
Such  is  a false  ideal,  for  the  perfect  ideal  includes  all 
inferior  merit.  There  is  nothing  so  offensive  as  the  con- 
tact of  this  dilettantism,  and  nothing  more  disheartening 
than  its  universality.  Scarcely  any  are  free  from  it,  and 
he  is  the  best  critic,  perhaps  one  may  say,  the  best  man, 
in  whom  it  is  least  exclusive.  It  is  so  natural  to  regard 
the  scope  of  our  own  endeavors,  that  to  which  we  direct 
all  our  faculties,  as  the  proper  scope  of  all  men’s  regard. 
Equally  intelligible  is  it  how  the  mere  spectator  is  pre- 
judiced by  his  first  deep  impressions,  his  flrst  recognition 
of  excellence,  in  favor  of  the  peculiar  excellence  that 
caused  those  impressions.  Dilettanti  are  all  enemies 
one  to  another,  and  succeed  admirably  in  making  each 
other  miserable.  The  one  delects  immediately  the  vice  in 
the  other,  and  deplores  the  obstinacy  which  admits  of  no 
rectification  ; but  he  sees  not  the  detested  vice  reflected 
in  himself,  and  of  course  will  not,  what  he  can  alone  do, 
rectify  his  own  fragmentary  judgment.  Fragmentary 
criticism  ; it  is  the  best  name  for  it.” 

“Must  the  habit  of  seeing  beauty  in  one  quarter,” 
said  Guido,  “ blind  us  to  it  in  another  ? Surely  not. 
Where  the  true  love  of  it  is  integral  in  the  man,  he  will 
detect  itspresence  in  all  itsmultifarious  coalitions  with 
necessitous  nature  or  limited  art.  Judgment  is  the 
Mentor  of  the  heart,  nor  is  the  heart  its  dumb  slave. 
Reciprocity  should  ally  them  ; but  they  should  recipro- 
cate freedom.  More,  the  heart  is  as  pinions  without  a 
body ; in  combination,  it  raises  the  judgment,  while  in 
this  last  resides  the  will  and  the  option.” 

“ The  man  who  is  free  from  dilettantism,”  resumed 
Raphael,  “ or  who  has  struggled  manfully  through  it, 
will  be  guided  by  no  theory  that  confines  excellence  to 
one  or  to  several  thrones  ; he  will  not  limit  its  ascend- 
ance or  descendence,  nor  say  beyond  this  sphere  it 
ceases,  beneath  this  it  exists  not.  No  man  will  be  bet- 
ter sensible  than  he  of  its  varieties,  its  far-divided  op- 
posites, its  intermingling  differences,  and  noneAvill  more 
surely  discern  its  presence,  humble  or  aspiring.  In  view- 
ing a work  of  art,  he  will  forget  that  the  world  contains 
another.  The  qualities  of  excellence  he  will  soonest 
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discover  ia  it,  for  it  is  they  he  came  to  see:  his  sense  of 
pleasure  is  acted  upon  by  the  success,  not  by  the  failure 
of  a laudable  attempt.  A single  quality  of  original  ex- 
cellence Avill  redeem  more  than  one  fault  in  his  judgment 
of  the  whole,  for  he  is  tenacious  of  Avhatever  causes  in 
him  grateful  emotions.  If  the  work  receives  his  con- 
demnation, itself  and  alone  it  has  suggested  the  motives 
of  it,  and  the  arguments  of  his  censure  were  not  derived 
from  the  works  of  others.” 

“ There  are  men,”  observed  Lionardo,  “ who  seem 
jealous  of  the  privilege  of  administeruig  to  their  own 
personal  satisfaction,  and  will  please  themselves  more 
by  rejecting  a proffered  pleasure  than  by  accepting  it. 
I knew  one  who  would  cheerfully  make  a considerable 
journey,  with  the  prospect  of  imperfections  to  be  de- 
tected in  a notable  picture,  and  who  would  contemplate 
it  in  misery  until  he  had  discovered  them.” 

“My  object  in  those  remarks,”  said  the  Master,  “ was 
to  correct  that  partial  tendency  of  yours,  which  is  ad- 
verse to  mere,  unidealized  imitation.  In  opposing  a 
taste  which  has  no  evil  effect  upon  the  mind,  we  in- 
variably do  violence  to  our  nature.  What  an  immense 
diversity  of  fruits  does  the  earth  yield  us  ! what  count- 
less difierences  in  their  kinds  and  species ! how  mani- 
fold in  form,  size,  odor,  savor,  consistency!  Yet  we 
have  appetites  for  all.  So  Art,  one  of  the  priestesses  of 
Nature,  addresses  the  mind  in  a multitude  of  ways ; for 
there  is  a multitude  of  passages  to  the  mind,  would  an 
honest  will  but  keep  them  free  and  practicable.  Con- 
sider how  many  women  you  have  seen  of  dissimilar  or 
even  contrarious  beauty,  yet  seen  them  all  with  admira- 
tion.” 

“ But  when  one  has  found  a Fornarina,”  said  Lionardo, 
“ he  may  be  pardoned  for  forgetting  the  rest.  However, 
I will  remember  and  profit  by  your  words,  if  it  be  only 
to  imitate  your  professional  generosity.  To  confirm  my 
creed  in  art,  I will  remember,  though,  your  confessed 
disapprobation  of  its  abasement  to  the  imitation  of  what 
is  without  charms  for  us  in  nature.” 

Raphael  took  now  from  his  pocket  an  unfinished  son- 
net, and  M-as  soon  lost  in  the  labor  of  poetic  composition. 
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no  trifling  one  for  him.  The  conversation  did  not  lan- 
guish between  Guido  and  Lionardo  ; but  I feel  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  to  ex- 
patiate awhile  myself  in  the  field  they  have  been  tra- 
versing. 

It  would  appear  to  an  unreflecting  observer,  that  the 
aim  of  the  fine  arts  is  rather  to  emulate  than  to  seek 
Nature.  But  in  fact  we  have  so  obliterated  the  traces 
of  Nature  in  ourselves,  that  only  in  the  regions  of  ab- 
stract contemplation  can  we  at  all  re-create  her  image. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  with  more  or  less 
success,  every  man  does  this  ; and  the  image  bears,  per- 
haps, a certain  relation  to  the  degree  of  his  moral  ex- 
cellence and  mental  culture.  This  image  is  his  ideal ; 
and  I believe  that  we  must  seek  in  the  very  lowest  dregs 
of  humanity,  and  there  probably  in  vain,  for  one  who 
is  visited  by  no  ideal.  All  things  that  act  favorably 
upon  the  mind,  either  in  a moral  or  esthetic  sense,  do  it 
by  virtue  of  the  homage  they  pay  this  ideal.  It  is  al- 
ways something  above  the  most  abject  life;  though  in 
the  majority  of  men  it  does  not  by  any  means  reach  an 
actually  unattainable  elevation.  But  in  the  higher  order 
of  minds,  this  ideal  or  conception  of  nature  goes  quite 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  degraded  being ; and  the  poet 
and  the  artist  conceive  by  pure  nature  revealed  in  hu- 
manity, such  an  image  as  would  appear  to  the  sense  of 
the  ignorant  and  unimaginative  man,  (were  he  capable 
of  sharing  the  conception)  nothing  less  than  the  form 
and  presence  of  divinity. 

This  ideal  being  the  birth  of  the  imagination,  can  only 
be  addressed  through  the  imagination  ; and  the  repre- 
sentations of  that  nature  (to  call  it  so)  by  which  a man 
is  surrounded,  and  to  which  he  is  habituated,  however 
perfect  and  true  they  may  be,  can  never  have  the  effect 
of  elevating  his  mind  above  its  ordinary  sphere.  From 
that  sort  of  nature,  the  fine  arts,  to  have  any  ameliorating 
influence,  must  alienate  themselves ; and  the  loftier  is 
a man’s  ideal,  the  more  powerfully  must  his  imagination 
be  addressed,  and  consequently  the  more  removed  from 
the  vitiated  forms  and  character  in  which  nature  dwells 
around  him,  must  be  the  work  of  art  that  is  presented 
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to  him.  For  if  man  had  not  this  ideal,  a representa- 
tion of  the  human  figure  in  wax  work  would  be  a 
much  more  admirable  object  of  contemplation  than  a 
statue  in  marble,  though  Praxiteles  had  wrought  it ; 
the  wax  man  being  a far  better  likeness,  a much  closer 
approximation  to  reality  than  any  which  could  be 
chiselled  out  of  marble.  But  it  calls  for  no  effort  upon 
the  part  of  the  imagination  ; and  though  the  spectator’s 
fancy  is  pleased  by  the  likeness,  his  mind  is  in  no  man- 
ner elevated,  and  his  ideal  perceptions  of  beauty  and 
of  goodness,  wuth  their  subservient  impulses  are  un- 
awakened. 

Those  ballads  in  which  the  truthful  spirit  of  nature 
breathes  so  unequivocally,  have  an  unequalled  charm 
for  many  of  the  lower  orders ; a charm  which  the 
strange  art  of  rhyme,  and  the  comparative  elevation  of 
the  style,  so  far  from  abating,  contribute  to  augment. 
The  same  facts  or  thoughts  conveyed  conversationally, 
would  lose  nothing  of  their  truth,-  but  would  lose  all 
the  magic  of  their  instrumentality.  Those  early  poems, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  a contemporary  and  cele- 
brated bard,  proceeding  upon  a most  fallible  theory, 
has  chosen  to  couch  in  a language  too  common  for 
prose,  and  in  which  the  author’s  only  merits  are  the 
failures,  are  necessarily  without  the  shadow  of  that  in- 
fluence, which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  art  to  attain. 

A person  accustomed  to  witness  only  the  represent- 
ation of  plays  of  which  the  dialogue  is  in  prose,  will 
be  startled  and  discomposed  by  the  performance  of 
one  written  in  blank  verse,  as  by  something  unnatural, 
extremely  atificial : but,  once  a little  familiar  with  it, 
he  will  derive  from  this  new  species  an  unknown  plea- 
sure ; by  impressing  his  imagination  more  strongly,  it 
will  give  his  mind  a more  elevated  tone  and  bring 
him  into  communion  with  a higher  ideal. — If  after- 
wards he  accustom  himself  to  see  operas  represented, 
though  at  first  the  addition  of  song  and  instrumental 
accompaniment  impress  him  with  the  sense  of  still 
another  remove  from  every-day  nature,  the  same  effects 
will  be  produced  in  him  to  a still  greater  degree.  I 
am  acquainted  with  one  who,  after  having  been  for 
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some  years  in  the  nightly  habit  of  witnessing  perform- 
ances of  this  sort,  was  immediately  sensible,  on  hear- 
ing again  an  unmusical  drama,  of  an  unpleasant  diminu- 
tion in  the  force  of  the  usual  impressions  made  upon 
him  ; and  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  the  present 
agents  were  deficient  in  the  full  complement  of  senses. — 
To  continue  and  terminate  the  progression,  panto- 
mime, which  is  removed  from  habitual  nature  by 
dumbness,  gesticulation  and  the  accompaniment  of 
uninterrupted  music  (seemingly  the  element  in  rvhich 
the  subjects  live  and  move)  exercises  a weird  mas- 
tery over  the  senses  and  the  mind  which  no  other  art 
can  popularly  equal.  Certainly,  when  we  see  an  in- 
dividual who  writes  his  thoughts  in  air  before  us  by 
the  cooperation  and  volubility  of  all  his  being,  who 
speaks  to  us  not  by  his  lips  or  eyes  or  hands,  but 
whose  intelligence  and  sinritual  nature  seem  transfused 
throughout  his  material  frame,  Avhois  expressive  not 
by  his  face  alone  (as  a column  by  its  capital)  but 
by  his  whole  animated,  corporeal  tenement,  and  who 
nevertheless  observes  with  unfailing  strictness  the  re- 
cognized laws  of  plastic  beauty,  when  we  see  this,  we 
see  the  greatest  known,  perhaps  the  greatest  possible, 
artistical  divergence  from  ordinary  nature:  yet,  to 
repeat,  no  spectacle  so  absolutely  sways  the  minds 
of  men  or  exalts  the  scope  of  their  ideal  contempla- 
tions. “Eloquence  itself,”  says  Marmontel,  “is  a 
less  impassioned  medium  of  thought  than  pantomime, 
whose  animation  and  impressiveness  no  language  or 
manner  of  speech  can  at  all  equal.”  He  mentions 
that  under  the  latter  Caesars,  the  admiration  of  the 
Romans  for  this  species  of  exhibition  amounted  to 
idolatry ; and  this  I am  very  well  able  to  understand, 
having  seen  in  Italy,  and  in  Italy  alone,  pantomimes 
which,  approaching  a liberal  degree  of  perfection,  per- 
mitted my  senses  and  my  imagination  to  surrender 
themselves  to  their  mystic  and  dream-like  influence. 
They  can  impossibly  form  a notion  of  this  kind  .of  en- 
tertainment, who  have  not  been  in  a land  where  ges- 
ticulation is  licensed,  and  not  crippled  by  disrespectful 
laws  of  convention,  where  the  actors  of  pantomime 
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are  often  persons  of  the  highest  histrionic  ability, 
where,  among  hundreds  that  occupy  at  once  the  scene, 
not  an  individual  diminishes  the  illusion  by  neglect  or 
forgetfulness,  where  the  merest  minutiae  of  art  are 
treated  as  of  importance,  where  the  most  admirable, 
domestic  music  interpenetrates  and  affects  the  whole 
representation  like  some  unterrestrial,  voluptuous  at- 
mosphere, and  where  the  groundwork  of  the  action 
is  usually  of  an  heroic,  elevated  and  tragic  char- 
acter.* 

And  what  is  the  cause  of  the  great  delight  inspired 
by  this  sort  of  exhibition?  It  is  after  all,  no  more 
than  this,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  apparent 
deviations  from  Nature,  it  is  Nature  still  which  lives 
and  glows  thronghout  the  pantomime,  and  which 
speaks  to  us  continually  out  from  it : the  fascination 
consists  in  the  discovery  of  the  perfect  spirit  of  Nature 
under  a completely  artificial  form.  This  is  the  secret 
principle  of  attraction  in  the  pursuit  and  cultivation 
of  the  fine  arts ; Nature  metamorphosed  but  recogni- 
zable. 

To  give,  in  conclusion,  the  most  forcible  and  un- 
answerable demonstration  of  all  that  I have  been  set- 


* Such  exhibitions  are  thought  to  have  an  enervating  and 
corrupting  tendency,  and  I thi.nk  it  plausible  that  such  is  one 
of  their  results,  though  not  an  immediate  and  necessary  one. 
Far  from  relaxing  and  debasing  the  mind,  I believe  them  emi- 
nently apt  to  strengthen,  to  elevate,  to  animate  it : but  in  the 
conflict  of  the  new  and  disproportioned  impulses  with  the 
barriers  of  constituted  society,  (which,  in  seeking  to  incapaci- 
tate from  great  evil,  incapacitate  from  great  good)  a reaction 
constantly  takes  place,  and  the  aspiring  imagination  is  thence- 
forward made  subservient  to  the  senses.t  And  thus  have  they 
a corrupting  and  enervating  influence.  Is  the  time  never  to 
come  for  man,  when  he  shall  be  so  far  emancipated  from  him- 
self that  a generous  path  of  action  may  be  opened  wide  be- 
fore him.  as  often  as  a generous  impulse  causes  him  to  thrill, — 
like  harpstrings  agitated  by  the  wind, — with  inaudible  music  ? 


t Dancing  is  so  far  from  being  an  essential  concomitant  of 
pantomime,  that  it  in  fact  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it, 
any  more  than  with  the  opera  or  tragedy  : Its  admission  is  the 
greatest  imperfection  in  the  pantomimic  drama. 
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ting  forth,  will  be  by  showing  that  the  exact  imita- 
tion of  Nature  at  once  in  form  and  spirit,  produces  plea- 
sure so  long  as  the  illusion  exists  ; but  that  the  disen- 
chantment brings  disappointment  and  chagrin  with  it. 
When  a man  supposes  that  he  is  listening  to  the  carol 
of  a bird,  (the  illustration  is  employed  by  Kant,  upon 
another  occasion)  he  experiences  a peculiar  sensation 
of  pleasure ; but  let  him  ascertain  that  he  has  been  de- 
ceived by  skilful  mimicry,  that  sensation  will  directly 
cease,  and  be  succeeded  by  a state  of  indifference  or 
discontent.  High  antiquity  is,  by  a strange  vagary  of 
the  imaginative  faculty,  blended  with  Nature  ; the  first 
efforts  of  art  appear  the  last  expression  of  pure  Nature  | 
and  for  this  reason  did  the  Ossianic  poems  inspire  uni- 
versal admiration,  as  long  as  they  were  believed  to  be 
the  production  of  an  infant  age.  But  as  soon  as  the 
supposed  dust  of  a thousand  years  was  discovered  to 
be  a mere  artistical  and  deceptive  accumulation,  every 
reader  felt  outraged,  and  could  thenceforth  never  be 
brought  to  receive  pleasure  from  them. 

And  so  Art  mistakes  its  end,  when  it  enters  the  lists 
with  Nature,  instead  of  seeking  to  embody  in  forms  of 
its  own,  calculated  to  challenge  the  imaginative  power, 
her  august,  unchanging,  spiritual  character. 
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In  her  mild  lights  the  starry  spirits  dance, 

The  sunbeams  of  those  wells^which  everleap 
Under  the  lightnings  of  the  soul, — too  deep 
For  the  brief  fathom-line  of  thought  or  sense. 

Epipsychidion. 

As  WAS  intimated,  Cecilia  is  still  living,  and  is  now 
in  Rome. 

She,  whose  hopes  are  all  so  purified  and  abstracted 
from  material  things,  that  not  one  of  them  would  have 
wandered,  a suppliant,  to  wealth,  (that  idol  to  which 
man  seems  to  enslave  his  life  the  more  willingly  that 
he  is  alone  in  the  worship,  and  rivaled  neither  by  mere 
animals  nor  angels)  has  inherited,  from  a distant  rela- 
tion, a considerable  fortune.  Another  relative,  a gen- 
tlewoman, whom  she  had  discovered  at  Florence  in  a 
state  of  destitution,  and  to  whom  she  has  given  a home, 
lives  with  her,  full  of  affection  and  reverence  and  won- 
der for  the  enthusiastic,  silent  girl,  cheerfully  assuming 
all  domestic  cares.  For  the  comfort  and  health  and 
luxurious  environment  of  the  unnoticing,  unconscious 
Cecilia,  it  were  impossible  to  be  more  solicitous. 

The  attelier,  unlike  those  of  many  female  artists  that 
you  may  have  visited,  has  an  air  of  order,  even  neat- 
ness, and  is  one  of  a number  forming  a handsome  suite 
of  rooms  in  a house  not  distant  from  the  Capitol,  though 
in  a secluded  street, 

A servant  announced  that  Sua  Signoria  Sanzio  and 
a friend  were  desirous  of  paying  their  respects;  and 
they  were  presently  admitted. 

Raphael  greeted  her  with  much  cordiality,  and 
named  Lionardo  to  her : and,  after  a quarter  of  an 
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hour’s  conversation,  he  pleaded  an  engagement,  and 
departed,  leaving  him  to  advance  his  acquaintanceship 
alone. 

Like  himself,  Cecilia  had  employed  the  previous  day 
in  contemplating  the  recent  works  of  Raphael  in  the 
Vatican  and  the  Chigi  palace,  and  their  equal  admira- 
tion prompted  a long  discouse  relatively  to  their  varied, 
distinguishing  excellencies. 

Lionardo  found,  for  the  first  time,  an  artist  in  Cecilia, 
whose  conversation  wa^  never  technical,  and  who 
seemed  to  seek  in  works  of  art  the  expression  of  the 
abstract  poetic  idea  of  the  author,  without  reference  to 
the  greater  or  less  imperfectness  of  the  mere  mechani- 
cal means  by  which  it  was  conveyed. 

He  perceived  that  the  peculiarity  and  the  charm  of 
her  manner  had  not  been  exaggerated  in  description. 
He  experienced,  in  contemplating  and  listening  to  her, 
a degree  and  species  of  pleasure  to  which  he  had  long 
been  a stranger ; at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  resist 
a certain  impression  of  melancholy,  which  the  circum- 
stance of  conversing,  fdk  the  first  time  since  the  separa- 
tion from  Olympia,  with  any  worthy  the  name  of  wo- 
man, made  upon  him  at  moments. 

She  showed  him  some  of  her  works : mostly  minia- 
tures ; heads,  of  an  almost  supernatural  character  of  beau- 
ty, so  ideal — by  which  is  meant,  so  original,  and  sig- 
nificant of  what  we  conjecture,  not  of  what  we  know 
— were  the  conceptions  from  which  they  sprang.  In 
all,  however,  he  was  surprised  to  observe  a singular 
characteristic ; their  resemblance,  far  or_^near,  to  her- 
self. 

After-reflection  upon  this  convinced  him  that  nothing 
were  more  natural,  or  more  explicable  than  this  fact. 
Her  countenance,  much  more  than  is  usual,  derived  its 
beauty  from  her  mental  outlook  and  character,  and, 
subjectiveness  being  the  quality  of  her  genius,  her  con- 
ceptions were  all  transfused  from  the  same  scarce-vary- 
ing mould. 

Some  larger  pieces,  representing  an  action  idyllic  in 
jts  completeness  and  loveliness,  filled  him  with  astonish 
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ment  by  the  really  extraordinary  flight  of  imagination 
which  they  evinced. 

He  did  not  at  all  marvel  to  hear  that  she  had  never 
received  instruction.  It  appeared  to  him  conceivable, 
not  on  account  of  any  imperfections  in  design,  or  viola- 
tions of  propriety  in  coloring,  but  because  all  her  Art 
seemed  to  be  instinctive ; the  effect  of  a native  impulse 
so  strong,  so  engrossing,  as  to  be  independent  of  the 
aids  and  the  studies  which  are  needed  by  the  imitator. 

She  listened  to  his  praises  with  evident  satisfaction, 
and  gratified  him  by  observing,  that  Raphael  had  made 
almost  the  same  criticisms,  and  uttered  the  same  ap- 
probation that  he  did. 

One  who  had  known  her  earlier,  would  have  been 
aware  in  seeing  her  now  of  an  undeniable  change.  For 
a long  time  had  her  passion  and  her  sorrows  preyed 
upon  her  health,  and  though  she  was  now  again  re- 
stored to  her  native  poetical  existence,  and  her  thoughts, 
as  before,  took  their  upward  flight,  unshackled  by  com- 
mon interests  or  desires,  yet  the  effect  of  those  sorrows 
was  something  not  transitory.  The  canker  is  most 
fatal  when,  disappearing  from  the  surface,  it  eats  in- 
wardly. Her  sufferings  were  not  the  less  fatal  for  being 
now  forgotten. 

Though  unaware  of  this  alteration,  Lionardo,  in 
contemplating  her,  feared  sometimes  that  a being  so 
organized  could  not  long  be  lost  from  the  heaven, 
whither  her  memories  and  her  hopes  seemed  to  be  ever 
uplifting  her. 

He  gradually,  and  with  delicacy,  hinted  that  he  was 
not  uninformed  of  the  events  of  her  past  existence. 
Though  she  seemed  oppressed  by  the  reminiscences 
which  were  awakened,  she  did  not  evade  them,  but 
invited  him  to  speak  all  that  he  knew  concerning  those 
incidents.  He  spoke  of  Guido;  of  the  manner  of  his 
acquaintance  with  him,  of  the  life  which  he  was 
leading,  harassed  equally  by  remorse  and  by  ambition, 
and  of  the  interest  which  his  story  had  excited  in  him- 
self. In  an  eloquent  strain  he  sought  to  convince  her 
that  the  young  poet  had  never  abated  of  his  love  for 
her,  that  it  had  indeed  influenced  all  his  conduct ; that 
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since  he  had  been  falsely  informed  of  her  death,  life 
had  become  indifferent  to  him,  even  a burthen ; and, 
finally,  that  the  knowledge  of  her  existence,  and  the 
permission  to  see  her  again,  and  again  to  breathe  his 
vows,  and  be  blest  with  her  smiles,  were  the  only 
guaranty  of  his  preservation  from  self-slaughter. 

She  listened  calmly,  with  a mild  and  pensive  atten- 
tion, but  without  the  rapturous  glance  which  Lionardo 
would  have  wished  to  meet.  She  was  now  no  more 
susceptible  to  an  aberration  from  the  higher  passion 
which  ruled  her  existence  ; of  and  unto  which  her 
artistic  creations  were  at  once  the  fruits  and  the 
homage. 

The  mediator  soon  perceived  what  difficulties  would 
encounter  his  wish  to  join  again  these  dissundered 
ones,  but  he  lost  not  hope.  He  knew  that  the  life  and 
happiness  of  Guido  ultimately  depended  upon  it,  and 
his  resolution  was  fixed  to  omit  no  effort  that  friendship 
could  dictate,  in  this  cause.  He  pleaded  now  merely, 
hut  earnestly,  for  the  privilege  of  bringing  back  the 
deserter  to  her  presence,  that  he  might  extenuate  his 
errors,  entreat  her  forgiveness,  and  be  happy  with  at 
least  her  amicable  sentiments. 

She  consented.  She  stipulated,  in  few,  explicit  terras, 
that  he  should  avoid  expressing  or  recalling  in  his 
words  or  manner  the  former  passion,  nor  seek  any 
greater  intimacy  than  was  accorded  to  other  visitants. 
In  a word,  he  should  be  a visitant,  not  a suitor.  It 
was  not  rancor,  but  indifference  that  she  felt ; would 
willingly  know  that  he  were  wedded  to  another ; and 
she  thus  gave  the  last  proof  than  a woman  can  give  of 
her  love’s  extinction.  And  in  a fetv  minutes  the  sub- 
ject had  ceased  to  occupy  her  thoughts,  which  were 
wandering  far  away  in  the  imaginary  Eden  of  their 
creation,  wliile  her  pencil  lightly,  though  confidently, 
traced  the  lines  of  beauty  that  floated  through  those 
visions. 

Lionardo,  quite  forgotten,  sat  long  silent,  tasting  a 
singular  pleasure  in  comtemplating  her  looks,  and 
studying  in  them  the  movements  of  her  mind.  He 
marvelled  in  his  heart,  that  one  who  had  felt  the 
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charm  of  her  beauty  and  moral  grace,  and  had  won 
from  their  Elysian  bowers  her  mounting  thoughts  of 
love,  won  them  to  himself,  could  ever  have  relinquish- 
ed, in  this  great  Sahara  world,  so  matchless  a jewel. 
Did  Guido  ever  rightly  appreciate  her?  Was  he  an 
egotist,  and  incapable  of  rightly  prizing  anything  so- 
ever ? 

Or,  perchance,  was  she  not  without  certain  faults 
that  countervailed  the  effects  of  first  impressions? 
Doubtless,  in  her  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  minor 
usages,  which  are  the  Draco’s  code  of  society,  there 
was  much  to  be  reprehended,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  many.  But  to  poetical  minds — and  such  only 
should  judge  such ; being  the  esoteric  pupils  of  Nature, 
and  unintelligible  to  the  exoteric  crowd — this  eleva- 
tion above  the  restraints  of  common  life,  without 
emerging  ever  from  the  radiant  nebula  of  pudic  chas- 
tity, inborn  and  unconscious,  removed  her  from  or- 
dinary jurisdiction.  The  purity  which  dwelt  in  her 
glances,  and  seemed  not  to  palliate,  but  to  compel  the 
infringement  of  those  petty  hindrances  wherewith  cus- 
tom besets  us,  exempted  her  in  the  eyes  of  Lionardo 
from  all  censorious  observation. 

At  length,  arousing  himself,  and,  by  the  same  move- 
ment, dispelling  the  day-dream  of  the  fair  artist,  he 
took  leave,  not  without  encouragement  to  revisit  her 
at  his  leisure,  and  hied  to  his  chamber. 

He  had  been  absent  four  and  twenty  hours  ; but  how 
compute  the  degree  of  mental  progress  he  had  made  in 
that  time  ? He  required  now  to  recal  and  to  reconsider 
and  to  implant  well  in  his  memory,  the  golden  lessons 
which  he  had  received,  not  only  concerning  his  pro- 
fession, but  the  phenomena  of  mind.  But,  in  fact,  all 
that  an  artist  can  learn,  concerns  his  art,  and  he  may 
not  witness  a generous  action,  or  prevent  a crime,  but 
his  pencil  will  be  influenced,  mediately  or  immediately, 
sooner  or  later. 

Prominent  in  his  thoughts  was  a circumstance  of 
which  he  had  casually  heard  the  preceding  evening. 

The  pope,  some  days  before,  had  been  present  in  the 
church  of  S.  M.  della  Pace,  when  all  the  pupils  of 
Vol.  II— ?. 
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Raphael  were  there  assembled  : for  the  sublime  Sybils 
of  the  Master  were  just  completed.  In  the  course 
conversation  with  them,  being  in  an  exceeding  good 
humor,  (not  a rare  thing  with  him,  however,)  he  gave 
them  this  charge,  hali-j  ocularly  : Each  in  the  course  of 
the  following  three  months,  should  paint  a picture  on 
any  subject,  in  any  manner  ; these  all  to  be  exhibited 
on  a particular  day,  in  a designated  place ; themselves 
to  be  judges,  and  determine  which  was  the  best,  and 
the  successful  competitor  to  demand  of  him,  the  pontiff, 
his  reward. 

They  received  the  proposal  with  acclamation,  and, 
considering  it  as  a command,  bound  themselves  in  all 
seriousness  to  obey. 

Now,  can  Lionardo  remember  the  great  excellence  of 
many  of  these  pupils,  some  of  whom  are  reverenced 
as  great  masters  in  their  own  countries,  and  dare  to 
vie  with  them  ? 
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We  are  motes  in  the  midst  of  generations;  we  have  oht 
sunbeams  to  circuit  and  climb.  Lmdor. 

Je  te  vois  entoure  de  disciples  cheris 

Et  tel  qii’un  tendre  pfere  au  milieu  de  ses  fils, 

De  ton  art  enchanteur  expliquant  le  myster^. 

Oirodet  Trioson 

Sorne'weeks  had  elapsed.  With  feAV  interruptions 
Lionardo  pursued  his  life  of  solitude  k and  labor. 
A new  and  more  healthful,  inasmuch  as  more  serene, 
spirit  animated  him.  He  experienced  no  more  those 
black  moments  of  despondency.  The  occasional  viva- 
city of  his  imagination,  proved  and  sustained  by  a con- 
comitant exercise  of  judgement,  was  no  longer  a waste 
of  the  faculties.  Pie  felt  that  he  was  now  in  the  right 
path ; and  he  burned  no  more  with  a self-consuming, 
but  with  a strength-imparting  fervor. 

The  cares  of  mere  animal  existence  continued  to 
harass  him,  and  to  relieve  the  pangs  of  hunger,  he 
was  sometimes  reduced  to  wonderful  shifts.  But  hie 
young  companion,  cheerful  Pierino,  showed  his  affecs 
tion  by  an  enlivening,  kindly  gayety.  Unlike  all  child- 
ren and  most  adults,  he  not  only  endured  privation- 
hut,  not  to  give  his  protector  pain,  concealed  that  he 
endured  it.  ’ 

Poverty  has  a strangely  universal  influeuce,  and  the 
noblest  mind  cannot  altogether  resist  some  of  its 
minor  contaminations.  As  though  it  were  not  a 
sufficient  evil,  men  must  feel  ashamed  of  it. 

He  had  brought  himself  to  view  with  quite  phil- 
osophic indifference  the  fact  of  poverty;  yet  was  he 
sometimes  aware  of  a sentiment  bordering  on  humil- 
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iation,  whenever  its  aspect*  was  casually  placed  tri 
strong  contrast  with  that  of  affluence.  By  no  means 
acute,  or  important  or  at  all  frequent,  was  this  senti= 
ment  or  rather  this  sensation ; but  a single  experience 
of  it  was  enough  to  make  him  prefer  solitary  misery, 
to  that  publicity  of  it  which  was  unavoidable  rvhen  he 
mixed  with  the  world. 

It  was  a bright  May  morning.  Raphael  entering, 
reproached  him  with  neglect  of  his  promise  to  visit 
him.  He  expressed  a fear  that  the  pupil  had  slighted 
his  precepts  and  too  precipitately  surrendered  himself 
again  to  his  labors. 

“ Fear  not.  Yoiir  counsels,  instructions  and  guidance 
have  done  for  me  more  in  twenty-four  hours  than  a 
year’s  reflection  and  disappointments.  Look  at  my 
allegory.” 

He  indicated  a portion  ol  the  wall  where  With  a 
coarse  pencil  and  bold  outline,  he  had  allegorized  Pa- 
tience under  the  form  of  Ariadne,  spinning  the  thread 
by  means  of  which  an  eventual  escape  from  the  Cre- 
tan maze  was  to  be  effected : the  flush  of  hope  on  her 
cheek,  but  on  her  brow  the  serenely  of  resolve.  Ra- 
phael smiled  at  the  conception  which  was  certainly  a 
novel  one. 

“ But  you  must  abroad  with  me  to  day.  Another 
stanza  in  the  Vatican  is  completed  and  opened  to  the 
public.  As  we  go,  you  shall  tell  me  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  I entrusted  to  you,  and  of  their  result  I 
will  be  judge  of  your  talents  as  pacificator.  Ofcourse 
you  reconciled  those  lovers  to  each  other  and  to  the 
happiness  they  have  been  warring  with  ?” 

“ You  shall  hear,”  said  Lionardo,  and  they  went 
forth.— “ The  fair  Cecilia  is,  I fear  me,  forever  es-' 
tranged  from  that  love,  from  all  earthly  love.” 

“ w ere  it  another  than  herself  that  so  speaks,  I 
should  believe  it  an  evidence  of  the  contrary ; of  a 
most  vehement  passion.” 

“Yes,  but  it  is  herself.  She  consented  to  receive 
him,  not  as  one  previously  known,  but  as  a stranger,  as 
she  received  myself.  Still,  she  is  but-  woman,  and  1 
trusted  that  the  sight  of  him  would  rekindle  some 
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spark  of  that  affection  with  whose  very  reminiscences 
she  contends,  but  which  may  yet  be  smouldering  be- 
neath its  ashes.  Will  you  credit  it?  After  his  first 
transports  on  hearing  of  her  existence  and  proximity 
were  somewhat  abated,  he  absolutely  though  calmly 
refused  to  see  her.  He  would  deserve  her  regard,  ere 
venture  to  solicit  it.  His  pride  would  not  permit  him 
to  acknowledge  that  he  had  made  the  great  sacrifice 
in  vain  I that  a boyish  confidence  in  his  powers  had 
deluded,  in  seducing  him  from  the  happiness  which 
she  had  proffered ; that  his  ambition  was  founded 
upon  sand ; that  after  having  met  with  disappointment 
and  eternal  frustration  in  his  hope  of  success  else- 
where, he  was  base  enough  to  return  and  implore 
again  the  fortune  he  had  rejected.  No.  A new,  the 
highest  incentive  was  now  arisen  for  him.  His  time, 
his  talents  should  be  devoted  to  the  poem  that  you 
know  ; in  a few  months  it  would  be  completed,  and  if 
it  gained  him  renown  then  would  he  venture  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  her  with  the  laurel  crown  to  plead 
in  extenuation  of  his  culpable  conduct.” 

“Strange  youth  !”  said  Raphael.  “What  has  love 
to  do  with  the  poetic  laurel  or  any  other  anademe  1 
Its  own  rose-garland  is  all  in'all.” 

0 “ Weil,  at  least  he  is  at  peace  with  life,  and  does 
not  regret  your  fortunate  interposition  betwixt  him 
and  death.  He  works  assiduously,  earnestly  at  his  epic, 
and  his  Future  is  beautifully  screened  in  Hope’s  fan- 
tastic clouds,  as  he  expresses  himself.” 

“ You  have  seen  her  since  ?” 

“ I have.  In  her  society  I experience,  if  not  plea- 
sure, alleviation.  The  girl  has  for  me  an  indefinable 
charm,  an  influence  as  saddening  as  it  is  irresistible: 
like  some  fair  vision  dimly  seen,  half-enjoyed,  half- 
understood.  One  might  fancy  her  a wanderer  from 
some  other,  quite  other  world : and,  although  I know 
not  that  earth  has  any  gift  more  divine  than  love,  yet 
it  scarce  seems  divine  enough  for  her.  A passion  such 
as  we  are  all  willing  to  be  the  slave  of,  were  almost  a 
desecration  from  the  purity  of  her  being.” 

Ptaphael  participated  in  his  enthusiasm.  The 
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reached  the  Vatican  and  of  the  stanzas  which  RapliaeJ 
has  immortalized  with  his  frescoes,  the  two  that  were 
now  completed  they  found  thronged  with  all  who  were 
most  eminent  in  Rome  for  genius,  rank  or  beauty. 
The  master  here  left  Lionardo  to  study  by  himself 
these  works,  and  joined  his  diligent  pupils  in  the 
apartment  beyond. 

Before  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  Lionardo  re- 
mained a long  time.  He  could  not  have  told  the  inten- 
sity of  his  admiration  for  the  genius  that  Raphael  had 
displayed  simply  in  the  poetic  invention  of  this  fresco, 
by  which  the  scarce-significant  subject  of  the  Council 
of  Picaenza  was  made  the  groundwork  for  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  entire  Judaic,  Christian  and  Catholic  mys- 
teries. Had  his  ambition  been  as  absurdly  inordinate 
as  sometimes  in  his  earlier  artislical  career,  he  would 
have  felt  a sad  disheartening  in  the  recollection  that 
this  wonderful  performance  was  executed  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  little  more  than  his  own  years ; but  he 
looked  above  at  the  representation  of  Parnassus  and 
saw  that  even  the  humblest  eminence  was  not  there 
inglorious. 

From  these  and  the  school  of  Athens  which  he  had 
so  often  viewed,  he  turned  to  examine  the  newly-com- 
pleted pictures  of  Leo  thegreat  and  Attilla,  the  admira- 
ble Liberation  of  Peter,  and  the  many  minute  decora- 
tions of  these  two  chambers. 

When  the  Master  rejoined  him,  he  wondered  within 
himself  that  he  should  be  the  friend  of  the  greatest  of 
his  age,  one  whom  thousands  in  every  future  genera- 
tion would  acclaim  the  greatest  of  artists.  Never  did 
Sanzio’s  manner  indicate  a sense  of  any  especial  claim 
upon  the  reverence  of  his  associates ; all  that  he 
seemed  to  desire  were  love  and  good-fellowship.  Was 
it  unconsciousness  of  his  genius  ? or  did  he  look  upon 
himself  merely  as  a depository  of  this  genius,  a dis- 
penser of  divine  gifts  in  which  he  himself  had  no 
property,  and  for  which  in  his  own  person  he  was  en- 
titled to  no  respect?  Honored  by  it,  but  not  to  be  hon- 
ored for  it? 

They  repaired  to  the  third  chamber  where  Ra- 
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phael’s  numerous  pupils,  so  many  of  them  eminent 
or  destined  to  obtain  eminence,  were  engaged  npon  Leo 
the  Fourth’s  Defeat  of  the  Saracens.  As  they  were 
about  entering,  a lady,  from  her  dress  and  attendance 
evidently  of  distinction,  accosted  Raphael,  and  ex- 
pressed a wish  to  accompany  them ; he  courteously 
responded. 

There  was  somewhat  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  that 
in  its  sweet  and  expressive  depth,  commanded  for  a 
moment  the  attention  of  Lionardo ; a low,  tremulous, 
contralto  tone,  almost  ever  indicative  of  great  and  re- 
pressed sensibility.  For  a moment  only;  directly,  he 
had  forgotten  her  presence  and  was  only  busied  in 
contemplating  the  nearly-finished  masterpiece,  repre- 
senting the  burning  of  Borgo  San  Pietro  in  the  ninth 
century.  In  considering  the  ideality  which  rendered 
this  picture  of  an  unimportant  conflagration  a magnifi- 
cent illustration  of  the  second  Canto  of  the  AEneid, 
he  experienced  a degree  of  admiration  equal  to  that 
which  the  Dispute  had  elicited. 

Raphael  being  busy  in  replying  to  some  questions 
of  Giovanni  da  Udine,  the  lady  addressed  some  obser- 
vations to  Lionardo,  taking  him  to  be  one  of  the  hum- 
bler scholars  of  the  great  master.  The  propriety  of 
his  expressions,  his  choice  Tuscan  in  Bocca  Romana, 
the  ease  of  his  manner  appeared  to  cause  her  some 
surprise  and  induced  her  to  regard  him  with  more 
attention.  Though  his  garb,  you  remember,  was 
somewhat  beggarly,  and  though  he  was  much  changed 
from  his  former  self  by  toil  and  privation  and  perhaps 
by  sorrow,  she  was  sensibly  struck  with  the  nobleness 
of  his  features  and  the  dignity  of  his  demeanor. 

She  did  not  allow  the  conversation  to  be  dropped. 
With  evident  pleasure  she  listened  to  his  answers  and 
remarks,  ^and  considered  him  with  augmenting  in- 
terest. 

This  interest  she  at  length  ingenuously  express- 
ed to  him,  and  with  delicacy  enquired  into  the  nature 
of  the  sufferings  which  had  so  visibly  preyed  upon 
him ; if  they  were  physical  or  mental.  Before  an- 
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swering  he  looked  at  her,  lor  the  first  time  with  any 
fixity,  and  saw  that  she  was  beautiful. 

She  was  not  in  her  first  youth,  though,  like  most 
really  handsome  women  of  Italy,  her  beauty  at  seven 
and  twenty  was  but  in  its  bloom.  Her  figure  was  in  its 
perfection:  the  angularities  of  adolescence  had  not  yet 
been  succeeded  by  the  plethoric  fulness  so  frequent  in 
that  climate,  and  so  fatally  impairing  the  loveliness 
which  consists  in  grace.  Her  face  was  pale,  with  now 
a scarce  noticeable  flush ; her  features  of  a pleasing 
regularity;  her  eyes  dark  and  serene,  shaded  by  long 
lashes,  and  the  lower  lid  slightly  contracted,  imparting 
an  expression  of  langour  or  voluptuousness:  but  the 
general  character  of  her  face  was  mildness,  pensive- 
ness, sensibility. 

Lionardo  denied  that  he  had  undergone  sufferings, 
and  added  that  he  considered  it  a kind  of  cowardice  to 
make  confession  of  one’s  griefs : it  was  the  woman’s 
privilege. 

“Yes,”  she  rejoined  ; “to  call  aloud  on  mankind  to 
behold  your  wounds,  may  be  so  construed.  But  surely 
such  healing  as,  may  exist  in  cordial  sympathy,  it  is  not 
pusillanimous  to  accept.  I will  not  press  this  topic. 
If  you  have  had  sorrows,  they  were  such,  I perceive, 
as  it  irks  you  to  narrate  to  a mere  stranger.  But  I 
think  we  need  not  be  alway  stiangers.” 

Raphael  approaching,  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
youth,  his  friend.  The  latter  observed  that  the  lady 
was  addressed  as  ‘ la  principessa.’ 

She,  not  long  after  departed  : but  first,  in  an  under 
tone,  addressed  some  words  to  Lionardo,  that  caused  his 
aspect  to  beam,  for  an  instant,  with  an  unusual  anima- 
tion. 
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Miri  la  bocca,  a cui  sola  do  vanto 
Che  dolce  ha  il  riso  e dolce  ha  la  favella 
E’l  crine  ... 

O di  terso  alabastro  il  collo  e’l  seno, 

O braccio  o raano : . . . 

Tutto  ^ mirabil  certo. 

Ariosto,  Sonnets. 

Other  weeks  had  elapsed. 

It  was  a high  and  spacious  chamber,  an  Italian  bou- 
doir of  1514.  The  walls  were  hung  with  pictorial 
arras ; the  floors  covered  with  oriental  tissues ; the 
moveables  were  few,  and  not  conspicuous ; the  few 
couches  against  the  walls  were  of  elegant  decoration, 
but  of  stately  form,  and  seemed  as  much  fixtures  as 
the  pilasters  in  the  angles.  From  the  windows,  deeply 
embrasured,  and  closely  curtained,  the  light  of  departing 
day  came  feebly,  but  amply  enough  to  reveal  the  beau- 
tiful face,  and  half-unconcealed  bosom  of  the  princi- 
pessa,  the  lady  Giulia.  Indeed,  from  the  marmoreal 
shoulders  and  admirably-modelled  arms  of  the  fair 
patrician,  light  seemed  rather  to  emanate  than  be  re- 
flected. 

She  was  seated  on  one  of  the  couches  in  a musing 
attitude,  her  arms  folded  over  her  breast ; robed  in 
black ; her  dark  and  profuse  hair,  withdrawn  in  a grace- 
ful cun'e  from  her  serene  and  lustrous  brow,  was  dis- 
posed in  a simple,  globular  knot  behind.  In  the  sim- 
plicity of  art  and  regally  of  Nature,  she  was  a vision 
quite  worthy  of  whatever  eyes  she  now  expected  to 
meet.  Who  is  the  happy  one  ? 

She  hears  in  the  ante-room  a light,  quick  tread.  The 
door  opens,  and  it  is  Lionardo  who  enters. 

2* 
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She  greets  him  in  silence,  but  her  joy  is  evident 
enough  in  her  glance  and  movements.  For  they  are 
no  longer  strangers,  (even  as  she  had  prophecied)  and 
other  interviews  had  preceded  this. 

The  beginning  of  their  conversation,  as  of  most, 
Vv’as  of  little  import;  he  complimented  her  upon  the 
gracefulness  of  her  toilette — she  thanked  him  for  not 
having  changed  his.  Still  that  admirable  old  doublet, 
dingy,  rusty,  threadbare,  reverend  for  its  antiquity  and 
experience ; and  the  cap  which  he  thretv  in  the  door- 
way on  entering,  was  the  one  assumed  on  his  ingress 
to  the  artistic  guild. 

“ You  must  now,  my  Lionardo,”  said  the  lady,  “ ful- 
fil the  promise  of  Tuesday,  and  tell  me,  from  beginning 
to  end,  the  story  of  your  passion.  Tell  it  me  without 
disguise,  and  without  omitting  one  of  those  minuiise 
which,  how  interesting  to  our  sex,  you  know.  Depict 
to  me,  in  their  gradations  and  maturity,  all  your  senti- 
ments. My  aim  is  to  read  your  heart,  and  you  have 
consentedto  aid  me  in  the  study.” 

“ Dear  Giulia,” — Jove,  what  intimacy  ! — “ though  be- 
side yourself,  there  is  not  one  to  whom  I would  breathe 
the  name  of  Olympia,  to  you  I will  disguise  nothing, 
and  all  that  I have  so  long  repressed  within  me,  shall 
now  be  uttered.  You  will  acknowledge  that  I have 
loved  with  a passion  that  can  never  be  extinguished, 
and  only  at  intervals  be  dissipated  to  return  with  new 
force  ; and  that  she  who  is  the  object  of  it,  merits  no 
less  than  such  constancy,  even  through  hopelessness.” 

And,  in  fact,  he  narrated  to  his  charming  auditress 
the  history  of  his  love,  detailing  a thousand  nothings 
which  have  been  unrecorded,  and  describing,  tvith  a 
lover’s  enthusiasm,  but  with  philosophic  discrimina- 
tion, the  attributes  of  the  unforgotten  Olympia. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  interest  the  lady  listened; 
what  a beautiful  joy  beamed  in  her  eyes  as  she  met 
his  ardent  glance,  which,  you  would  have  sworn,  ex- 
cluded all  the  world  but  herself,  and  which  yet,  fiom 
the  tenor  of  his  discourse,  must  have  embraced  only 
the  vision  of  Olympia.  Perhaps,  for  the  moment,  she 
represented  to  him  his  Olympia. 
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A spectator,  one  even  to  whose  acute  search  the  sub- 
tlest enigmas  in  Nature  were  unsealed,  would  have 
been  perplexed  to  interpret  the  sentiments  of  these 
two.  A cunning  diplomatist  indeed,  he  who  could 
have  reconciled  their  oral  discourse  with  their  ocular. 
They  wmuld  have  been  troubled  themselves  to  do  it ; 
and  it  would  have  been  folly  in  them.  Love  is  the 
general  name  for  a category,  whose  many  sub-divisions 
are  necessarily  without  a nomenclature. 

“ Yes,  she  rejected  me,  and  from  my  heart  I revere 
the  motive  which  prompted  that  rejection.  I lost  her; 
but  she  is  forever  consecrated  in  my  memory,  and 
throned  in  my  affections.  Did  the  sense  of  that  loss 
prey  upon  my  peace  or  canker  my  energies,  I should 
struggle  to  efface  the  recollection  of  those  perished 
hopes,  and  to  conceal  her  image  in  my  mind:  but  that 
image  has  no  embittering  effect  upon  the  present,  and 
the  melancholy  with  which  it  often  suffuses  my  spirits 
is  a healthful,  a strength-giving  sadness.  Strange,  that 
I should  be  thus  expressing  to  you  the  passion  I enter- 
tain for  another.” 

“ Be  assured  that  I never  heard  flattery  more  grate- 
ful. I will  not,  nor  could  I,  tell  you  the  delight  which 
your  confidence  causes  me.  Your  sincerity  attests  to 
me  your  conviction,  that  with  that  passion  there  is 
nothing  incompatible  in  the  sentiment,  whatever  be  its 
name,  that  we  reciprocate.  Your  love  for  Olympia  is 
as  dear  to  me  as  to  youself ; to  both,  inviolable.  Should 
you  ever  in  my  society  be  aware  of  the  least  perceptible 
abatement  of  it,  be  that  moment  the  signal  for  flight. 
MeanAvhile,  seek  we  not  to  analyze  that  sentiment,  of 
to  give  it  a designation ; iliat  it  is  in  Nature,  though 
not  in  language,  suffice.” 

“ Yet  of  language  must  we  avail  ourselves,  beautiful 
Giulia,  leaving  the  true  interpretation  to  the  heart ; and 
when  I shall  say,  I lov^c,  and  when  I clasp  this  admira- 
ble waist,  and  when  I press  my  lips  to  this  fervid 
cheek — ” 

Thisseems  like  subtlety,  and  an  attempt  to  throAv 
sophistical  dust  in  his  own  eyes  ; yet  was  he  never 
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more  ingenuous,  and  as  for  Giulia,  she  was  tlie  verv' 
soul  of  candor. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  his  love  for  Olympia  con- 
tinued inviolate  ; that,  if  possible,  it  derived  intensity 
from  these  communications  wherein  he  unbosomed 
liimself  to  one  truly  worthy  of  his  confidence ; that 
what  he  chiefly  loved  in  Giulia,  was  the  earnest  inter- 
est with  which  she  favored  his  higher  love. 

Universal  nature  has  not  a mystery  more  profound 
than  • some  that  exist  in  the  human  heart ; and  we 
frankly  confess  that  we  are  not  the  mystagogue  to  in- 
terpret them.  It  might  almost  seem  as  though  rigid, 
uncompromising  constancy  were  a vice  in  love  ; ' as 
though  the  heart  rvere  pagan,  and  endowed  with  a na- 
tive tendency  to  polytheism. 

But  no.  We  will  believe  with  Lionardo,  that  he  is 
not  inconstant,  and  if  he  embrace  the  fascinating  lady 
Giulia,  that  it  is  as  he  would  embrace  a messenger 
bringing  him  good  tidings  from  Olympia. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  without ; within,  pro- 
foundest  gloom  ; yet  of  this,  their  spirits  moving  in  the 
sunshine  of  an  Arabian  noon,  left  them  quite  uncon- 
scious. 

The  lady  told  him  the  brief  and  common  story  of  a 
sorrowful  life.  Emerging  from  the  cloister  to  wed  an 
utter  stranger  of  twice  her  years,  whose  tastes  and  sym- 
pathies were  alien  from  her’s  as  the  antipodes,  one  who 
derided  her  love  and  insulted  her  virtue,  she  saw  vanisli 
at  once  her  hopes  of  connubial  happiness.  In  society 
she  then  sought  forgetfulness,  and,  if  not  objects  for  her 
repressed  afl’eetions,  in  their  young  exuberance  repress- 
ed, at  least  the  gayety  which  stills  the  clamor  of  the 
heart.  But  the  laxity  of  manners,  the  unrestricted  free- 
dom of  her  sex  then  prevailing  in  the  world  of  Rome, 
disenchanted  and  intimidated  her.  She  renounced  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  one  who  would  awake  the  deep, 
unintelligible  tones  of  her  heart,  and  ardently  respond 
to  them,  without  harming  in  a thought  her  uncon- 
tanrinated  purity.  Returning  to  a life  of  the  closest 
domesticity  or  rather  solitude,  for,  not  to  detest  her 
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husband,  she  was  constrained  to  forget  him,  she  essayed, 
nor  unsuccessfully,  to  find  a resource  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits and  pleasures.  In  literature  and  the  arts  she  had 
found  a noble  pastime.  And  then  she  spake  of  the 
meeting  with  Lionardo ; of  her  first  impression ; of  her 
second,  third  and  onward,  to  the  hundred  and  first ; 
finally  of  her  present  thoughts  and  sensations. 

.Shade  of  Plato ! can  such  things  be,  and  be  not 
perilous  1 Had  these  two  discovered  that  mystic  union 
which  is  pleasure  without  satiety,  bliss  without  crime, 
the  joys  of  love  without  its  sting  ? 

She  loved  him  with  the  concentrated  passion  that  long 
years  had  garnered  up  in  her  heart ; yet  was  she  as  selP 
reproachless  as  the  childless  mother  who  idolizes  a boy 
that  she  has  found  and  reared.  With  all  the  abandon, 
the  self-surrenderment  to  their  impulses,  of  her  coun- 
trywomen, she  uttered  the  sibylline,  disjointed  accents 
of  endearment  which  her  strong  feelings  prompted,  and 
was  prodigal  of  all  those  infantine  caresses  that  usually 
demonstrate  the  last  love  of  the  child,  ere  the  maiden’s 
first. 

Profound  night,  as  we  said. 

“ Hist !”  exclaimed  Lionardo,  “ who  comes?”  and  he 
was  scarcely  on  his  feet,  ere  tlie  door  opened,  and  a per- 
son, bearing  a light,  entered  the  room. 

It  was  a strange  meeting.  It  is  a question  whether 
the  intruder  had  designed  to  surprize,  or  was  himself 
the  more  surprized.  Placing  the  flambeau  in  a giran- 
dole, he  stood  a pace  or  two  within  the  door,  and  with  a 
sarcastic  smile,  looked  at  the  lady  and  the  youth.  But 
wlien  he  and  Lionardo  had  recognized  each  other,  the 
scene  was  a still  more  awkward  one  to  the  actors.  It 
was  the  prince  Giuliano,  whom  Lionardo  had  last  seen 
in  mortal  feud  with  his  brother,  and  to  whose  igno- 
minious treachery  he  had  been  a witne.ss  and  an  antago- 
nist. The  Princess  was  his  wife. 

In  presence  of  the  artist,  whose  countenance  the  Prince 
had  not  forgotten,  he  naturally  felt  a twinge  of  shame, 
consequently  fear,  consequently  hate  ; and  it  is  probable 
that  the  extreme  surprize  caused  him  by  the  appearance 
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of  this  youth  in  his  wife’s  boudoir,  deprived  him  of  the 
presence  of  mind  which  might  have  impelled  him  to  a 
more  violent  proceeding  than  the  one  he  adopted. 

Lionardo  was  the  lirst  to  break  silence. 

“We  have  met  before,  and  I perceive  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  recontre  have  not  escaped  your  re- 
collection.” 

“ They  have  not.  Let  that  adventure  be  buried  in 
oblivion,  and  I will  respect  you  as  the  friend  of  the 
Princess,  whom,  Upon  her  aristocratic  and  aspiring  taste, 
I can  but  compliment,” — coupling  this  with  a glance  of 
sarcasm  at  the  beggarly  accoutrement  of  the  youth, — 
“ and  with  apologies  for  my  indiscreet  intrusion,  will 
now  withdraw.” 

“ Be  it  so,”  answered  the  artist. 

And  with  a courteous  inclination,  and  a look  half  of 
warning,  half  of  menace,  darted  at  Lionardo,  he  left 
the  room. 

This  episode  was  not  longer  in  the  acting  than  in  the 
narrating.  The  lady  Giulia  had  assumed  a haughty 
attitude  upon  the  entrance  of  her  husband,  and,  laying 
her  fair  hand  on  the  arm  of  Lionardo,  had  watched  the 
demeanor  of  the  two  during  the  brief  interview  with 
silent  attention,  though  not  without  a frown  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  new  comer.  No,  it  was  not  a frown.  She 
had  too  fine  a face,  too  expressive  an  eye  to  need  to 
frown  when  indignation  was  to  be  represented.  Nothing 
is  more  odious  than  to  see  a woman  knit  her  brows. 
Nor  does  anything  so  mar  expression.  Is  there  any 
frown  on  the  face  of  the  Niobe  1 

The  admirable  courtesy  of  the  host  deserved  from 
Lionardo  a smile,  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  upon 
him,  and  he  made  some  pertinent  remark  to  Giulia. 

“ Were  he  fain  to  doubt  me,  he  could  not,”  said  the 
lady.  “ Though  he  forget  the  vows  1 plighted  at  the 
altar,  Heaven  will  not  forget  them,  and  this  belief  he 
has  often  heard  me  declare.  Tell  me  this  secret  which 
is  between  you.  Or  no  ; speak  we  not  of  him,  of  our- 
selves alone.” 
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Lionardo,  however,  tarried  but  a few  minutes.  Re- 
luctantly tearing  himself  from  the  sociejy  of  the  loving 
patrician,  he  found  his  way  through  the  corridors  and 
postern  unimpeded,  and  by  the  late  rising  moon,  walked 
in  pleasing  retrospection  homeward. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Fast 

They  flew  and  fast  their  fierce  pursuers  chased  ; 

For  life  is  on  each  paddle’s  flight  to-day. 

Byron. 

Les  fronts  sont  derides  les  coeurs  fepanouis. 

DeliUe. 

Now  the  poor  gentleman,  so  pursued  and  banded, 

Was  by  an  honest  pair  of  oars  safe  landed. 

Thos.  Middleton. 

The  Prince  sufficiently  corrupt  to  disregard  the  cen- 
sures of  the  world,  (even  were  the  Avorld  censorious  to- 
wards the  vices  of  the  opulent,)  was  yet  vulnerable  to 
the  reproach  of  cowardice,  and  it  was  ever  a rankling 
thought  that  there  existed  two  beings.  Count  Filippo 
and  this  Lionardo,  in  whose  power  it  lay  to  stigmatize 
him  with  the  accusation  of  poltroon  treachery.  The 
first  was  beyond  or  above  his  reach ; but  with  impunity 
and  with  secresy  he  could  remove  the  second,  and  dispel 
the  unpleasant  fears  which  his  unexpected  appearance 
might  at  any  moment  inspire.  Yet  he  hesitated.  He 
had  discovered,  by  an  espial,  the  place  of  the  artist’s 
residence,  and  he  was  partly  inclined  to  visit  him,  and 
either  by  an  oath  or  by  patronage,  enforce  a sure  and 
discreet  silence. 

Quite  other  motives  conspired  to  determine  him,  after 
an  occurrence  which  took  place  a short  while  subsequent 
to  the  rencontre  in  his  own  mansion. 

It  needs,  however,  a preamble. 

He  had  accidently  met,  one  morning,  the  blonde  Ce- 
cilia. Immediately  attracted  by  a style  of  beauty  and 
a variety  of  manner  to  which,  in  all  liis  experience,  he 
had  seen  nothing  similar,  he  sought  her  acquaintance, 
and  obtained  access  to  lier  house.  What  attracted  him, 
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eventually  captivated  him.  A sensualist,  though  not  of 
the  common  order : a vivid  imagination  influencing  a 
good  deal  his  desires  and  redeeming  them  from  absolute 
vulgarity.  Still,  it  is  a marvel  that  a being  so  ideal  as 
the  pure  Cecilia  could  have  the  fascination  for  him, 
which  she  possessed  in  the  eyes  of  the  youthful  and  en- 
thusiastic poet  and  artist.  He  was  far  from  appreciat- 
ing her  real  excellencies  ; but,  inasmuch  as  they  wore 
in  her  an  air  of  novelty,  of  originality,  of  something  he 
had  never  before  seen,  he  felt  himself  powerfully  at- 
tracted by  them. 

In  a masterly  and  insidious  manner  he  had  prosecuted 
his  scheme,  disguising  carefully  its  intent;  but  how 
superfluous  were  all  his  arts  and  artifices ! So  far  from 
needing  to  evade  her  circumspection,  he  soon  perceived 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  arouse  it,  and  that  his 
company  and  conversation  were  as  indifi'erent  to  her  as 
his  designs  Avere  unsuspected. 

Her  disregard  but  stimulated  him,  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion, piqued  to  the  utmost,  he  declared  with  unparallel- 
led effrontery,  the  hopes  to  which  she  owed  his  society. 
The  declaration  was  abrupt  and  unpremeditated,  and 
the  moment  not  a fortunate  one  lor  him.  She  could  es- 
cape through  the  unguarded  door,  to  the  protection  of 
her  relative,  and  he  saw  himself  compelled  to  quit  the 
house,  a prey  to  his  evil  passions  and  his  bitter  disap- 
pointment. 

Brooding  over  this,  he  Avas  one  night  loitering  in  the 
neighborhood  of  her  residence,  when  he  saw  a person 
issue  therefrom,  AAdrom,  following,  he  discovered  to  be 
Lionardo.  He  made  subsequent  investigation.  His 
jealousy  sedulously  magnifying  and  misintepreting  every 
shred  of  a circumstance  that  came  to  his  hearing,  the 
spark  became  a rageful  flame  within  him.  It  seemed 
as  though  this  mysterious  beggar  Avere  destined  to 
thwart  him  in  everything.  He  now  SAVore,  irrevocably, 
to  remoA'^e  him  from  his  path.  Nothing  noAV  should  sa- 
tiate his  greed  for  vengeance.  He  oAved  it  to  himself, 
to  his  future  safety. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Lioiiavdq 
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was  diligently  engaged  in  his  vocation,  encouraging  at 
the  same  time  the  amusing  prattle  of  Pierino,  when  a 
knock  announced  a visitant. 

The  person  who  entered,  appeared  by  his  guise  a 
boatman,  though  his  physiognomy  was  without  the  ex- 
pansiveness, the  jolliness,  that  usually  mark  that  class: 
he  bore  a missive  for  the  artist. 

It  was  from  his  Giulia,  informing  him,  that  she  had 
in  the  morning  gone  down  to  some  gardens,  on  an  estate 
bordering  the  Tiber,  a few  miles  below  Rome,  and  com- 
manding his  presence  there  ; adding,  that  a boat  waited 
for  him  at  the  Ripetta. 

He  mused  for  a few  minutes;  he  had  not  left  his 
studio  for  forty-eight  hours  ; he  concluded  to  go.  Inter- 
changing some  words  with  the  Avaterman,  he  learned 
that  the  latter  had  charge  of  the  boat,  and  would  guide 
him  to  it.  Pie  had  but  few  preparations  to  make  : in  a 
few  minutes,  taking  a last  look  at  his  canvas,  he  bade 
the  man  to  lead  the  way. 

As  he  was  quitting  the  room,  Pierino,  whose  uneasi- 
ness since  the  reception  of  the  letter  had  been  unnoticed 
by  him,  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  intimated  a desire 
to  speak  ; but,  as  if  prevented  by  the  backward  look  of 
the  barcaruolo,  checked  himself  and  turned  atvay,  nor 
made  any  reply  to  the  artist’s  addio. 

Through  the  narroAver  and  viler  streets  they  traversed 
the  city,  and  were  approaching  the  Tiber  by  a %'icolo  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ponte  Sisto,  when  Lionardo,  the  boatman 
being  in  advance,  suddenly  noticed  that  Pierino  was 
again  at  his  side. 

“ Caro  signore,”  said  the  boy,  imploringly,  “ do  not 
go  Aviih  him.  It  is  a bad  man,  and  once  in  the  days 
when  I was  friendless,  he  tried  to  entice  me  to  mischief. 
There  is  mischief  in  him  now,  be  you  sure  ; at  least  let 
me  go  AAUth  you.” 

“ Foolish  boy,  you  are  deceived,”  said  Lionardo,  “it 
cannot  be  the  one.  This  is  an  honest  boatman.  Hav- 
ing brought  me  this  letter,  he  is  sacred  from  all  doubt. 
Fear  not  for  me.  Go  home  or  elsewhere,  and  divert 
yourself.  At  tlie  latest  I will  be  back  to-morroAAL” 

They  were  noAV  at  the  river.  In  the  boat  to  which 
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our  friend  was  conducted,  and  in  which,  without  hesita- 
tion, he  took  a seat,  were  two  oarsmen,  not  very  differ- 
ent in  mien  from  the  guide.  Pierino  was  apparently 
confirmed  in  his  suspicion  by  the  looks  of  these  men, 
whom,  though  acquainted  from  of  old  with  most  of  the 
watermen,  he  did  not  recognize.  Neither  did  they  wear 
the  livery  of  any  nobleman.  As  soon  as  they  had  pushed 
away  from  the  bank,  he  ran  off  at  great  speed,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  streets  adjoining  the  Tiber,  till  he 
emerged  again  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ponte  rotto. 
He  found  here  a certain  fisherman,  who  had  once  done 
him  a favor,  and  had  always  shown  something  of  a 
liking  for  him.  The  instinct  was  correct  which  prompt- 
ed him  to  apply  for  assistance  to  one  who  had  before 
granted  it.  The  chance  is  better  than  when  we  apply 
to  one  who  has  received  it  from  us. 

He  pointed  out  the  boat  which  had  just  passed,  told 
the  brief  story  of  his  fears,  and  entreated,  with  so  much 
earnestness,  that  the  fisherman,  though  very  little  be- 
lieving that  those  fears  had  any  foundation,  consented  to 
push  out  with  him,  and  pull  towards  the  object  of  his 
apprehensions. 

The  sun  had  already  set,  and  he  did  not  design  to  pur- 
sue them  far ; but,  approaching  them,  some  observations 
tended  to  corroborate  the  surmises  of  the  boy,  and  he 
determined  to  baulk,  if  possible,  any  malign  intentions 
which  they  might  have  in  mind. 

They  of  the  foremost  boat,  perceiving  that  they  were 
tracked,  used  their  oars  with  new  vigor,  and  it  became 
evident  that  they  exerted  all  their  endeavors  to  outstrip 
their  pursuers.  Lionardo  too,  was  disturbed  in  his 
rei^eries  by  observing  Pierino  following  him  in  a skiff, 
and  was  at  first  much  vexed  by  it  and  about  to  motion 
him  angrily  to  return.  But  on  a sec(jnd  thought  he 
could  but  wonder  at  the  pertinacity  of  the  boy,  and 
doubt  if  really  some  cause  did  not  exist.  He  noticed 
that  his  men  plied  their  oars  more  lustily  than  before 
the  approach  of  the  other  boat,  and  in  scrutinizing  their 
appearance  and  demeanor,  he  fancied  that  he  could  de- 
tect an  effort  to  play  a part.  Their  nautical  jargou 
seemed  affected  : their  chaunt  was  too  regular  and  har- 
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monious,  without  the  lengthened  pauses  which  usual  y 
interrupted  it ; and  a peculiar  fold  of  their  capote  might 
be  intended  to  conceal  weapons  of  offence.  He  re- 
solved to  be  on  the  alert,  though  not  to  allow  his  man- 
ner to  indicate  any  suspicion ; he  did  not  even  hint  his 
perception  of  the  pursuit,  and  he  addressed  some  good- 
humored  observations  to  them  upon  the  e-vcellence  of 
their  rowing,  or  upon  the  starry  evening. 

The  fisherman  was  a man  in  the  maturity  of  life,  of 
herculean  sinew,  one  of  the  best  oarsmen  on  the  river : 
his  single  strength  sufficed  to  keep  his  boat  at  the  same 
relative  distance  from  the  foremost.  It  was  a spirit  of 
emulation  that  now  animated  him  ; his  pride  was  con- 
cerned ; and  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  relin- 
quish the  chace. 

But  the  boy  was  in  a higher  state  of  excitation ; a 
love  of  action  and  adventure  was  native  to  him,  and  he 
burned  to  distinguish  himself  for  once,  in  a good  cause. 

The  shades  of  evening  had  fallen,  and  to  Lionardo’s 
impatient  questioning,  the  rowerscons  tantly  replied  that 
the  place  of  their  destination  was  close  at  hand.  At 
length,  their  boat  swept  round  a small  promontory 
where  there  was  a bend  in  the  river  and  was  tempora- 
rily hidden  from  the  pursuing  one.  They  now  abruptly 
quitted  their  oars,  and  with  the  quickness  of  thought 
one  of  them  started  round  upon  Lionardo  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  him  with  a poniard  which,  had  he  been  as  un- 
prepared as  they  supposed,  would  have  left  their  re- 
maining task  an  easy  one.  But  his  vigilance  served  him 
well,  and  though  he  had  not  time  to  draw  his  sword,  he 
avoided  the  stroke  ; it  merely  grazed  his  hand  ; with  a 
single  blow  of  the  same  hand  he  was  able  to  throw 
the  ruffian  into  the  stream.  The  others  immediately 
rushed  upon  him,  yet  for  a few  minutes  he  managed 
to  defend  himself  from  their  assaults  and  with  his 
sword  to  keep  them  at  bay.  In  a critical  moment  the 
boat  received  the  shock  of  the  other,  and  the  well-di- 
rected oar  of  the  fisherman  fell  disastrously  on  the 
head  of  one  of  the  assailants.  The  first  was  attempt- 
ing to  re-enter  the  boat  with  the  poniard  still  in  his 
grasp:  but  Pierino  snatched  this  from  him  and  with  a 
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fatal  stiroke  in  the  face,  sent  him  downward  again  not 
to  re-appear.  Leaping  on  board,  he  then  supplied 
with  his  single  hand  what  little  aid  Lionardo  stood  in 
need  of,  to  overcome  the  last  and  more  desperate 
bravo,  the  athletic  fisherman  continuing  meanwhile 
pitilessly  to  belabor  the  other  one  and  to  frustrate  bis 
efforts  to  rise. 

Pierino,  whose  blood  was  now  heated,  showed  him- 
self quite  sanguinary;  ruth  is  not  the  child’s  virtue, 
and  man’s  moral  nature  hath  attained  its  celsitude 
when  courage  and  mercy  are  equidominant.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  plunging  his  poniard  into  one  of  the 
two,  who  were  now  both  prostrate,  tvhen  Lionardo 
seized  him  and  leaped  with  him  into  the  skiff’.  The 
fisherman  immediately  rowed  to  the  neighboring  shore, 
and  the  other  boat  floated  dowm  stream  tvith  its 
wounded. 

The  whole  of  this  action  had  been  very  rapid,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  they  were  sufficiently  calm  to 
think  of  anything  but  their  happy  escape.  The  boy 
was  unhurt,  and  Lionardo,  though  he  bled  freely,  had 
received  ho  important  wound.  Of  course,  he  said  the 
kindest  things  to  Pierino  and  his  friend  the  fisherman, 
in  expression  of  his  gratitude ; but,  indeed,  it  had  been 
great  sport  for  them,  and  they  were  equally  grateful 
to  the  accident  which  had  procured  for  them  such  an 
enlivening  adventure. 

It  now  struck  the  artist  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
motive  which  had  actuated  the  bravos,  and  he  regret- 
ted not  having  remained  to  force  from  them  the  name 
of  his  insidious  foe.  No  doubt  existed  on  his  mind 
that  they  were  acting  in  obedience  to  some  superior ; 
and  not  much  that  this  superior  was  the  Prince.  Not 
that  he  understood  the  true  cause  ol  his  animosity  | 
but  he  knew  by  experience  that  the  nobleman  was  capa- 
ble fo  treachery,  and  he  thought  it  probable  that  his  own 
cognizance  of  this  had  urged  the  dastardly  husband  of 
Giulia  to  this  attempt.  Besides,  on  whom  else  could 
any  s'nadow  of  suspicion  fall. — Still,  it  was  vexatious 
not  to  have  positively  ascertained  the  fact.  He  was 
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now  without  a right  to  accuse  the  suspected  party 
Hud  demand  requital  of  his  nefarious  assault. 

As  soon  as  his  wound  was  staunched,  and  the  fisher- 
man had  reposed  somewhat  from  the  great  exertions 
he  had  made  in  the  pursuit,  all  re-entered  the  boat  and 
proceeded  to  re-mount  the  stream,  conversing  pleas- 
antly. 

Ineir  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  but  the  stars 
were  out,  and  the  night-breeze  was  grateful,  and  I 
know  few  things  more  pleasant  than  to  be  sailing  un- 
der silent  shores,  beneath  a glancing  sky  and  in  a de- 
licious clime. 

By  the  soft,  amorous  light,  almost  any  scenery  is 
glorious,  and  one  remembers  even  the  summer  nights 
when  sailing  betwixt  the  monotonous  borders  of  the 
Nile  as  a period  of — but  not  the  Nile,  the  Tiber;  Li- 
onardo,  not  his  historiographer. 

The  Tiber’s  banks  then,  were  deserted  and  their  si- 
lence scarcely  disturbed.  The  infrequent  pine  rustled 
in  the  night-wind ; the  bat  flitted  about  some  crumb- 
ling old  tower,  or  from  some  inscrutable  nook  ; a com- 
placent owl  uttered  her  execrable  jargon.  But  hist! 
the  noise  of  many  oars  beating  the  waters  with  rapid 
and  confused  strokes,  comes  down  the  stream. 

It  was  truly  a notable  coincidence.  Two  boats  were 
distinguishable  in  the  distance,  one  much  the  larger, 
bearing  down  with  all  rapidity  upon  the  foremost.  It 
was  a repetition  of  the  scene  in  which  our  party  had 
just  been  engaged. 

And  now  cries  were  heard : first,  the  screams  of  a 
female,  and  then  the  indignant,  hoarse  tones  of  the 
pursuer,  exhorting  his  men  to  increased  effort,  and 
sending  curses  down  the  wind  after  those  of  whom  he 
was  in  chase. 

If  our  voyagers  were  amazed  at  the  similitude  of 
this  adventure  to  their  own,  they  were  no  less  em- 
barrassed todcnow  the  line  of  conduct  that  they  should 
properly  pursue.  Pierino  and  the  fisherman  were 
decidedly  for  attacking  the  leading  boat ; but  Lionardo, 
who  saw  that  the  danger,  if  danger  there  were,  was 
of  a quite  different  character  from  that  to  which  he 
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had  beeu  exposed,  showed  them  that  the  fugitive  was 
the  weaker  party,  and,  in  any  event,  all  interference 
unnecessary. 

Seeing  the  futility  of  their  exertions,  they  in  the  first 
boat  threw  up  their  oars  and  directly  the  victorious 
barge  came  along  side.  At  the  same  time,  our  friends 
approached  in  their  skifi:'. 

What  was  the  surprise  of  Lionardo  to  discover  in  the 
tall  figure  that  had  presided  over  the  chase,  the  physi- 
cian, lather  of  Clarice ; in  the  female  form  that  was 
sustained  by  a young  gallant  in  the  other  boat,  the 
pretty  Clarice  herself;  in  this  young  gallant,  Francesco 
Penni ; and  in  his  acccompanying  friend,  Gregorio 
Allegri ! Evidently,  here  was  an  elopement  frustrated  ; 
but  in  the  confusion  and  noise,  between  the  objurga- 
tions of  the  irate  surgeon  and  the  vociferations  of  the 
rival  crews,  it  was  some  time  before  Lionardo  could 
obtain  any  distinct  perception  of  the  state  of  affairs. 

At  length,  comparative  tranquillity  was  brought 
about ; an  understanding  wps  effected.  Francesco  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  young  lady  upon  such  violent 
enforcement,  but  offered  to  re-convey  her  to  the  pa- 
rental dwelling.  Lionardo,  having  made  himself 
known,  was  gladly  greeted  by  ^the  physician,  who 
begged  him  to  attend  them  home,  and  serve  him  as 
a w'iiness  in  the  course  he  meant  to  pursue.  So,  side 
by  side,  up  the  stream,  the  three  boats  pursued  their 
way  ; the  lovers  whispering  sadly ; the  sire  muttering 
his  indignation,  his  exultation,  and  his  vengeful  pro- 
jects ; the  rest  mute. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  which  led  up  from  the  wa- 
ter’s edge  to  the  physician’s  vineyard,  stood  our  old 
acquaintance  the  Padre,  in  great  trepidation  and  anxie- 
ty. He  had  just  arrived  by  the  merest  chance,  and 
having  heard  of  the^flight  and  of  the  chase,  was  eager 
to  know  the  result.  To  tell  the  truth,  his  sympathies 
were  with  Francesco  and  he  was  sorely  disappointed 
when  he  ascertained  the  ill-success  of  the  youth. 
Some  bitter  things  he  said  in  his  heart  about  the  old 
physician’s  singular  activity.  In  his  heart;  but  was 
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forced  to  congratulate  outwardly  the  stubborn  parent 
upon  his  alacrity  and  good  fortune. 

They  all  ascended  the  steps  and  entered  the  pleasure- 
house  ; and  it  was  an  embarassing  moment  when  they 
came  to  look  each  other  in  the  lace.  Clarice  pouted 
and  was  inconsolable ; the  old  man  stormed ; Allegri 
remonstrated,  and  the  Padre  ventured  to  suggest  a re- 
conciliation and  amicable  adjustment.  But  the  conduct 
of  Francesco  was  inexplicable  and  Lionardo  looked  at 
him  with  the  greatest  surprise.  Though  apparently 
somewhat  vexed  at  the  bafflement  of  his  project,  he 
exhibited  no  very  profound  grief;  his  manner  was  quite 
easy  and  unconcerned,  indicating  no  degree  of  embar- 
rassment, nor  any  symptom  of  anger  at  the  vilifying 
words  of  the  exasperated  physician. 

The  outraged  sire  insisted  that  a combat  between 
Francesco  and  himself  should  take  place  on  the  spot 
without  any  delay;  and  the  challenge  was  accepted 
with  the  utmost  composure. 

Lionardo  tried  to  induce  the  painter  to  come  away 
with  him,  and  earnestly  recommended  that  the  duel 
be  deferred  till  the  morrow ; but  neither  of  the  parties 
would  consent.  Perhaps  not  tlie  audacity  of  the  at- 
tempted elopement  had  caused  the  father  as  much 
chagrin  as  the  discovery  that  his  faint,  but  cherished 
hope  of  having  Allegri  for  his  son-in-law,  was  chimeri- 
cal, and  idle,  and  now  forever  to  be  abjured.  Indeed, 
he  felt  about  as  wroth  with  the  musician  as  with 
the  painter,  but  had,  naturally,  no  plea  for  manifest- 
ing it. 

He  sent  a servant  to  the  house  to  bring  him  his  best 
weapon ; Francesco  unsheathed  his,  and  examined  its 
blade. 

Francesco’s  moment  was  now  come ; the  critical  mo- 
ment ; the  moment  for  which  he  had  so  long  waited. 

He  laid  his  sword  upon  a chair;  carelessly  ap- 
proached the  harpsichord ; sat  down  ; preluded  for  a 
moment ; took  up  a sonatu  that  lay  at  hand,  a piece 
of  considerable  difficulty;  placed  it  before  him  with 
the  same  non-chalant  manner,  and  began  to  execute  it. 

it  would  be  impossible  to  afford  a conception  of  the 
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ludicrous  change  which  was  observable  now,  in  the 
looks  and  demeanor  of  the  ireful  doctor.  He  was  in 
the  midst  of  a splendid  burst  of  the  most  eloquent  de- 
clamation. The  near  prospect  of  a mortal  combat  had 
made  him  quite  pathetic.  In  deploring  the  miseries  of 
paternity,  he  felicitated  not  only  the  angels  but  the 
demons  upon  their  enviable  exemption.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  this,  when  Francesco  began  his  performance. 
His  voice  sank  gradually  from  its  high  pitch,  his 
words  died  away  upon  his  lips,  and  huge  astonishment 
became  slowly  visible  in  all  his  features,  in  the  lines 
of  his  face,  and  in  the  arrested  action  of  his  arm.  By 
very  slow  movements,  he  drew  nigh  to  the  instrument 
and  walked  around  it,  and  looked  into  the  inperturba- 
ble  face  of  the  performer,  as  though  to  assure  himself  of 
his  identity ; then  walked  again  around  it  and  scru- 
tinized the  piece  of  music,  from  time  to  time  listening 
attentively.  He  then  examined  successively  all  the 
other  individuals  in  the  room,  but  could  obtain  little 
alleviation  for  his  insupportable  wonder  from  the  ex- 
pression of  their  countenances.  A smile  of  surprise 
was  on  Lionardo’s  face,  and  an  unlimited  grin  upon  the 
Padre’s  grim  visage;  but  Allegri  and  Clarice  listened 
very  composedly,  evinced  no  astonishment  and  seemed 
only  to  approve  the  excellence  of  the  performance. 

At  its  close,  Allegri  spoke  mildly  in  its  praise ; the 
execution  was,  however,  hardly  equal  to  Francesco’s 
usual  style  ; he  had  heard  him  play  better. 

Clarice  invited  him  to  sing  with  her  a duet,  and  he 
condesendingly  assented.  The  physician  threw  him- 
self into  a seat  and  listened  in  a perfect  despair  of  all 
comprehension ; the  mystery  overpowered  him. 

Afterwards,  Francesco,  being  in  the  vein,  took  up  a 
violin,  and  played  a brilliant  fantasia,  Allegri  accom- 
panying him  on  the  harpsichord. 

Finally,  the  physician  was  restored  to  the  use  of 
speech  and  cried  out : 

“Will  nobody  speak?  Will  no  one  enlighten  me? 
I shall  die  of  thisj  amazement,  unless  you  tell  me  that 
I am  dreaming.” 

Vol.  II.--3 
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^ And  he  caught  hold  of  the  Padre  and  shook  him 
violently,  and  seemed  to  find  some  relief. 

Francesco,  however,  as  if  he  were  suddenly  recalled 
from  a fit  of  abstraction, §took  up  his  sword  and,  advanc- 
ing to  the  pliysician,  apologised  for  his  delay,  and 
vowed  himself  ready  for  the  conflict  which  had  been 
proposed.  The  other  gazed  at  him  for  a moment  or 
two ; caught  him  then  abruptly  in  his  arms,  and  em- 
braced him  fervently  and  long ; called  his  daughter  to 
him  and  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  Francesco  Penni, 
and  requested  all  to  witness  that  he  freely  and  joyously 
gave  her  to  him  for  wife.  The  padre,  approaching, 
sanctioned  the  betrothal  by  his  benediction. 

In  the  meanwhile  Allegri  explained  to  Lionardo,  in 
a few  words,  the  mystery. 

“ Francesco  knows  no  more  about  music  than  he'did 
a year  ago.  During  all  that  time,  he  has  devoted  as- 
siduously his  leisure  hours  to  the  mastering  of  those 
three  pieces,  under  my  tuition.  His  performance  is  al- 
together mechanical ; and  his  only  sense  of  what  he  is 
playing  is  in  the  touch  ; of  what  he  is  singing,  in  the 
larynx  ; auricular  perception  he  has  none.  See,  nature 
herself  has  no  obstacle  for  one  who  is  in  love.  These 
three  pieces  and  no  others.  The  ruse  were  easily  dis- 
covered : so  he  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  make  sure 
first,  of  his  bride,  and  rely  upon  his  accomplishments 
as  a means  of  reconciliation.  In  that  design  he  has 
been  defeated ; but  his  stratagem  has  done  all  for  him 
that  he  could  wish,  and  Clarice  is  his.  No  retraction 
is  now  possible.  II  signor  medico  will  not  easily  be 
appeased,  but  will  eventually.  By  the  assiduous  stu- 
diesl  his  vanity  will  be  gratified  : it  will  be  gratified  by 
the  other  distinctions  of  the  young  painter.” 

The  physician  now  proposed  a concert,  to  be  imme- 
diately performed,  in  which  all  should  take  part,  as  a 
sort  of  epithalamium  and  solemnization  of  the  re- 
8:ored  harmony. 

But  Lionardo  suggested  that  in  a moment  of  such 
transport,  no  one  could  sufficiently  control  his  emotion 
and  command  his  thoughts,  to  perform  with  any  cor- 
rectness, and  recommended  that  the  betrothed  be  left 
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to  their  own  unmarred  happiness.  He  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  departure,  and  the  physician  who,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  joy,  was  as  pliant  as  a reed,  made  no  opposi- 
tion, and  the  party  broke  up. 

As  they  were  going  out,  Lionardo  observed  that 
Francesco,  in  putting  up  his  sword,  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  wound  himself  in  the  left  hand ; he  had 
probably  caught  cold  too,  for  he  was  getting  sensibly 
hoarse. 

Lionardo  rejoined  Pierino,  and  the  fisherman  pushed 
off  again,  and  directed  his  course  across  the  river. 

But  from  the  windows  of  the  pleasure-house,  came 
the  triumphant  sounds  of  the  physician’s  cornet. 
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CHAPTER  VIIT. 


We  supped  late : before  the  Galazzi  had  repeated  the  air* 
which  had  most  affected  me,  morning  began  to  dawn. 

Seckford. 

E intanto, 

Fra  il  basso  sospirar,  vola  il  tno  canto 
Piu  periglioso. 

Ugo  Foscolo- 


It  was  late  when  they  landed  under  mount  Aventine. 

Lionardo,  at  parting  with  the  honest  fisherman,  ex- 
pressed, in  warm  terms,  his  indebtedness  for  the  inter- 
position which  had  probably  saved  his  life,  and  claimed 
his  promise  of  an  early  visit  from  him.  Then,  with 
Pierino,  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  forum. 

Between  the  river  and  the  arch  of  Janus  he  came 
upon  Prince  Giuliano,  riding  to  and  fro,  with  a single 
mounted  servant  behind,  in  visible  attent.  Unhesita- 
tmgly,  he  advanced  and  addressed  the  noble  with  a 
courteous  salutation.  By  the  partial  light  of  the  stars 
he  could  not  detect  the  expression  of  his  countenance  ; 
but  his  voice,  when,  after  a brief  pause,  he  made  an 
equally  courteous  return,  denoted  no  embarassment, 
unless  the  unwonted  urbanity  with  which  he  continued 
the  conversation,  was  meant  to  disguise  some  such 
emotion. 

He  informed  the  artist  that  having  been  banqueting 
in  a neighboring  palace,  he  was  here  to  dissipate  the 
fumes  of  the  wine,  and  enjoy  the  refreshing  coolness  of 
the  night  before  returning  to  his  mansion.  In  the  same 
affable  tone,  he  inquired  into  the  motives  of  Lionardo’s 
presence  in  this  remote  quarter,  at  this  unusual  hour. 

The  artist  laughingly  insinuated  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a very  amusing  adventure,  and  was  about 
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continuing  his  way,  when  the  noble  addressed  him, 
with  this  invitation: 

“ Come  with  me  and  partake  of  a light  supper  at 
my  palace.  I will  willingly  drink  another  bottle  of 
Orvieto  or  even  of  wine  of  Cyprus,  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  some  passages  of  your  life  narrated.  I know 
it  has  been  an  adventurous  one.  You  are  the  most 
mysterious  personage  of  my  acquainance,  and  that  is  a 
distinction  which  deserves  some  respect.  Come,  no 
denial.” 

Lionardo  consented.  He  was  desirous  that  his  sus- 
picions be  either  confirmed  or  banished.  He  was  with- 
out fear  of  any  attempt  upon  his  life  in  the  noble’s  own 
palace.  Haply,  he  should  see  Giulia  and  the  day  be 
not  altogether  one  of  disappointment.  Pierino  too  was 
bidden,  and  they  proceeded  in  company  to  the  Borgo 
Nuovo. 

The  lady  Giulia  had  not  retired,  and  favored  her  con- 
sort’s guest  with  her  society  at  the  simple  but  choice 
repast,  which  was  speedily  served.  The  kindly  man- 
ner of  the  hosts  soon  placed  Pierino  at  his  ease,  and 
he  delighted  them  with  his  vivacity  and  ingenuousness. 
Lionardo  was  distrait,  and  took  little  part  in  the  con- 
versation : the  principessa  sat  opposite  to  him.  Recol- 
lecting at  last,  that  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  nobleman’s  physiognomy,  he  alluded  to 
the  adventure  of  the  evening,  and  awakened  the  curi- 
osity of  Giulia,  who  eagerly  insisted  upon  hearing  the 
account.  * 

He  produced  the  letter.  She  immediately  pronounc- 
ed it  a forgery.  Twice  she  read  it  carefully ; then,  as 
though  she  dimly  suspected  the  author,  she  fixedly  re- 
garded her  husband  while  he  perused  it.  So  did  Lion- 
ardo. But  his  demeanor  was  imperturbable ; he  laugh- 
ed at  the  ruse  which  had  been  employed,  and  pretended 
to  believe  it  the  initiative  of  an  affair  of  gallantry. 

Pierino  was  commissioned  to  tell  the  remainder  of 
the  story,  and  he  did  it  graphically,  with  an  amusing 
mixture  of  grandiloquence  and  naivetd.  The  encounter 
and  the  victory  he  described  with  especial  gusto.  The 
duke  laughed  heartily  the  while,  but  the  lady  listened 
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with  womanly  interest  to  the  narrative  of  this  incident, 
though  such  were  of  daily  occurrence  at  this  epoch. 
It  was  the  person  endangered  who  gave  it  importance. 

As  the  minutes  passed,  and  the  conversation  lan- 
guished, (checked  by  the  too  frequent  meeting  of  the 
lady’s  and  Lionardo’s  glances,)  the  Prince,  with  con- 
siderable earnestness,  pressed  the  artist  to  imitate  his 
example  in  drinking  freely  of  the  strong  Greek  wines. 
If  in  this  there  was  any  insidious  design,  his  guest 
took  care  to  parry  it,  and  drank  with  great  continence. 

It  is  probable  that  the  noble  had  no  settled  purpose 
in  inviting  him  hither  this  night:  but  trusted  to  a 
tenuous  chance  of  some  occurrence  that  should  favor 
his  indomitable  desire  of  vengeance.  He  now  perceived, 
no  doubt,  that  his  hope  must  be  again  deferred,  and, 
unable  to  sustain  longer  the  difldcult  task  of  disguising 
his  hatred  to  the  one  whom  he  considered  his  success- 
ful rival  in  the  amiable  graces  of  Cecilia,  and  of  con- 
cealing the  spite  engendered  by  that  day’s  abortive  at- 
tempt, under  the  pretext  of  civility,  he  left  them. 

Pierino,  overcome  by  the  great  fatigues  of  the  day, 
and  by  the  heartiness  of  the  repast  he  had  made — such 
a repast ! could  he  ever  have  dreamed  of  such  luxuries  ? 
— fell  asleep. 

The  lady  brought  a lute.  In  a low,  impassioned 
voice,  a voice  whose  full  and  long-sustained  tones  had 
a pathos  independent  of  the  melody,  she  sang  a number 
of  canzonets.  Lionardo  listened  with  delight ; for 
though  her  minstrelsy  had  not  the  unrivalled  excellence 
of  Olympia’s,  nor  her  tones  that  wonderful  power  over 
the  emotions,  yet  was  he  reminded  of  the  lost  one. 

Lionardo  unclasped  the  jewelled  band  which  im- 
prisoned her  beautiful  hair,  more  lustrous  than  jet,  and 
Was  filled  with  admiration  of  its  extraordinary  length, 
surpassing  any  that  he  had  seen  ; but  with  greater  ad- 
miration when  he  saw  how  lovely  she  looked  in  that 
disposition. 

And  now,  in  fulfilment  of  a prior  promise,  he  pro- 
duced a number  of  sonnets,  idyls,  and  poetical  pieces 
of  various  name,  in  which,  at  diverse  times  and  diverse 
moods,  he  had  expressed  the  feelings,  despairful  or  ten- 
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der,  or  of  mingled  yearning  and  hope,  that  the  memory 
of  Olympia  had  inspired.  And  he  read  them  to  the 
happy  Giulia,  and  was  glad  to  hear  the  utterance  of 
her  approbation.  And  then  she  selected  some  that  she 
considered  the  most  expressive,  and  sang  them  to  cha- 
racteristic melodies  ; and  the  night  wore  on,  and  they 
were  unconscious  of  everything  in  the  wide  world,  save 
the  still,  ineffable,  melancholic  joy  to  which  they  were 
surrendered. 

But  in  the  fulness  of  it  they  had  to  part ; nor  did  it 
altogether  vanish  in  that  parting,  Lionardo  felt,  when 
he  lay  down  on  his  couch  that  night,  that  there  is  no 
misery  without  its  heaven-sent  moments,  its  ever- 
naemorable  trances  of  forgetfulness ; when  existence, 
disprisoned  from  its  world  of  care,  seems  buoyed  on 
paradisiacal  wings,  and  to  be,  in  the  mere  conscious* 
ness  of  itself,  beatitude. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


To  draw  the  picture  of  tlnkindness  truly 
Is  to  express  two  that  have  dearly  loved 
And  fallen  at  variance. 

Old  play. 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been, rent  asunder. 

Christaiel. 

Guido  de’ devoted  day  and  night,  unregardful 

of  rest  and  health  and  recreation,  to  his  epic.  A strong- 
er passion  than  the  now  dormant  one  of  ambition, 
swayed  him,  and  nerved  his  energies.  He  had  seen  Ce- 
cilia, and  it  would  appear  as  though  his  love,  during  its 
long  sleep,  had  but  acquired  increase  of  strength.  She 
had  seen  him,  and  though  evidently  not  unmoved,  she 
had  seemed,  by  retiring  from  his  presence,  to  repel  fu- 
ture intercourse. 

When  his,  he  had  but  half  appreciated  her  worth, 
and  could  consent  to  lose  her  ; but  now  that  there  ex- 
isted a doubt  if  he  might  re-win  her,  a passion,  whose 
violence  he  had  never  yet  known,  pervaded  him,  and 
every  other  good  sank  into  contrasted  insignificance,  as 
he  dreamed  of  the  happiness  which  she  alone  could 
bestow.  Love,  like  the  stars  which  are  only  visible 
through  the  shadows  of  our  earth,  sheds  its  full  radi- 
ance but  through  the  gloom  of  self-mistrust  and  incerti- 
t.tde.  It  must  awake  the  aspirations  and  energies  of 
yo  ith  ; when  it  singly  blesses  them,  it  loses  its  ampli- 
tude of  sway,  and  this  is  the  truer,  the  more  immature 
the  years. 

Guido  had  himself  strongly  illustrated  the  incon- 
stancy of  youth  to  love’s  facile  and  flowery  path,  and 
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how  the  chance  of  non-suceess  could  enkindle  its  ardor, 
he  now  experienced. 

He  was  wandering  one  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  in 
the  Forum  ; the  pleasant  walks  of  the  villa  Mattel  at- 
tracting him,  he  ascended  the  Palatine,  and  obtained 
ready  admittance. 

For  some  time  he  threaded  at  random  the  groves  and 
avenues  of  this  villa,  eontemplatiiig,  from  many  points 
of  view,  the  fine  landscape,  or  the  city,  whose  multi 
tudinous  domes  became  now  visible  through  the  morn- 
ing mist.  After  some  time,  he  found  himself  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  grounds,  in  a pleasant  alley 
of  spreading  holm-oaks,  and  here  remained  walking  to 
and  fro,  a considerable  while. 

Immersed  in  his  thoughts,  which  were  busy  mould- 
ing an  action  of  his  poem,  he  did  not,  at  first,  observ- 
two  females  seated  with  their  faces  turned  from  him  ; 
engaged  in  discourse,  and  enjoying  the  beautiful  scene 
that  expanded  before  their  eyes,  they  were  likewise  un- 
observant of  him.  Nor,  after  his  glanc.e  had  alighted 
upon  them,  did  he  heed  them  at  ail,  but  continued  his 
mood  and  his  promenade. 

His  attention  was  finally  fixed,  by  hearing  the  voice 
of  one,  the  younger,  something  in  whose  tone  seemed 
to  affect  dim  and  indeterminate  associations  within  him. 
He  could  only  discover,  however,  that  there  was  a con- 
siderable disparity  in  their  ages ; one  was  probably  the 
mother  or  governess  of  the  other. 

He  remamed  gazing  at  them  till  they  arose  from  their 
seats,  and  the  maiden,  turning,  showed  him  the  features 
of  Cecilia. 

He  stood  transfsxt,  breathless,  overcome  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  apparition.  She  advanced  with  her 
aunt,  till  within  a few  paces  of  Guido,  when  she,  for 
the  first  time,  perceived  him,  and  stood  as  immovable, 
and  seemed  as  much  moved  as  himself.  She  saw  again 
him  whom  she  had  so  fondly,  trustingly  loved,  him  who 
had  so  treacherously  abandoned  her : after  a long,  long 
absence,  she  saw  again  the  only  being  on  earth  with 
whom  she  had  communed  with  ail  her  heart  and  know- 
ledge, and  is  it  strange,  that  in  this  moment  she  was 
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agitated  by  a succession  of  rapid,  irresistable  emotions  ? 
Even  she,  who  had  not  schooled  herself  to  forgetful- 
ness, because  she  could  remember  with  equanimity  and 
without  a sigh,  who  had  brought  herself  to  greet  the 
recurrence  of  his  image  in  her  imagination  with4m- 
perturbable  serenity  and  indifference,  who  had  surren- 
dered herself  wholly  and  without  reservation  to  her  art, 
and  that  visionary  world  which  seemed  native  to  her 
thoughts,  she  herself  was  scarcely  less  shaken  by  this 
meeting  than  was  the  youthful  poet.  For  one  must 
have  become  indurated,  callous,  and  insensible  enough, 
who  can  see  unmoved,  after  many  years,  the  being  in 
whose  heart  were  confided  the  secrets  of  one’s  own,  the 
first,  fond  suggestions  of  a self-disclosing  nature.  In- 
durated, callous,  and  insensible  women  and  men,  for 
the  most  part,  become  ; but  Cecilia,  unlike  the  majority, 
in  stifling  her  bruised  love,  had  not  at  the  same  time 
dissundered  the  fibres  of  tenderness  in  the  woof  of  her 
existence.  Perhaps  her  love  was  unaltered : he  had 
stripped  from  himself  the  forms  with  which  her  imagi- 
nation had  indued  him ; but  those  forms  were  still  the 
object  of  her  affections,  and  a portion  of  that  world  of 
visions  to  which  she  w^as  a vestal  votary.  And  she 
could  not  look  on  the  only  one  who  had  ever  embodied 
and  represented  to  her  sight  and  to  her  intelligence, 
those  dim,  ideal  perceptions  of  her  spirit,  without  a 
vivid  return  of  the  flashing  hopes  and  joys  that  she  had 
once  participated  with  him,  the  more  vivid  as  the  meet- 
ing was  unexpected  and  all-uiidesired. 

She  saw  him  worn,  wan,  and  with  lines  in  his  face 
that  seemed  traced  by  great  suffering:  could  she  not  for 
a moment  fancy  this  change  to  be  the  work  of  remorse, 
and  the  vindication  of  her  early  love  ? 

It  was  but  for  a moment.  Alarmed  at  the  unimagin- 
able effect  that  this  rencounter  was  exercising  in  her, 
and  remembering  a resolve  which  she  bad  consecrated 
as  the  law  of  her  Future,  she  recovered  herself  by  a 
strong  effort,  and  turned  away ; and,  as  he,  partially 
vanquishing  the  intense,  the  paralyzing  influence  of  his 
emotions,  simultaneously  moved  towards  her,  she  raised 
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her  hand,  waved  it  repellingly,  and  hurried  away  with 
her  relative. 

It  seemed  to  Guido,  When  afterwards  reflecting  upon 
the  emotions  of  this  lirief  interview,  that  formerly  his 
love  for  Cecilia  had  been  as  the  obscure,  shadowy  per- 
ceptions, the  faint,  ineffectual  sensations  of  a dream, 
and  the  dissimilar  passion  which  now  seized  him,  as  an 
awaking  of  the  heart  to  its  fulness  of  impressionability. 
At  the  same  time,  an  exaggerated  sense  of  the  wrong 
which  he  had  done  her,  and  an  instantaneous  fear  that 
all  his  assiduity  might  prove  unequal  to  the  mollifying 
of  her  just  resentment,  fruitless  in  obtaining  his  pardon, 
and  the  renewal  of  her  first  affection,  struck  his  mind 
with  indecision,  and  made  him  so  long  hesitate  to  ad- 
vance. But  the  emotion  visible  in  her  mien  had  inspired 
him  with  courage ; he  advanced  ; then  it  was  she  turned 
from  him,  and,  with  that  abrupt  and  total  change  of 
manner,  with  rapid  steps,  hurried  from  the  villa. 

Now,  night  and  day,  he  labored.  Not  with  the  fitful 
enthusiasm  of  heretofore,  but  with  a stable,  unwaver- 
ing impulsion  and  an  unbroken  concentration  of  his 
faculties. 

Renown,  the  applauses  of  the  great,  were  nothing 
now  to  him,  but  a possible  means  of  winning  her  for- 
giveness of  his  desertion,  by  pleading  in  extenuation  of 
its  heinousness.  Would  she  scorn  his  tardy  contrition, 
tardy  at  least  in  the  avowal,  away  with  renown,  life, — 
but  he  hoped. 

In  his  cherished  project  of  bringing  these  two  to- 
gether again,  Lionardo  had  repeatedly  visited  Cecilia, 
and  sought  industriously  to  recal  to  her,  from  their 
sepulchres  in  memory,  the  bright  images  of  the  past, 
and  10  re-consecrate  a prostrated  and  forgotten  idol. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  restore  to  the  mind  a long- 
abjured  creed,  and  there  are  feelings  like  certain  plants, 
that  live  to  bloom  but  once.  She  had  swerved  from  the 
strong  bias  of  her  nature,  and  encountered  deadly  sor- 
row ; regaining  it  Avith  the  conAuction  that  in  obedience 
to  it  resided  her  only  guaranty  of  happiness,  it  Avere  an 
inconceivable  folly  again  to  deviate. 
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So  did  she  answer  the  animated  representations  of 
Lionardo. 

When,  howevef,  he  heard  from  her  an  account  of 
that  meeting  in  the  Vigna  Mattei,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  having  experienced  a powerful  emotion  at 
the  sight  of  Guido — it  was  even  now  perceptible  in  the 
altered  tones  of  her  voice— he  believed  that  there  was 
hope. 

Her  asseverations  to  the  contrary,  her  assurance  that 
that  emotion  and  the  visible  effects  vvere  a seal  to  her 
resolution,  and  a solemn  warning  to  abide  by  it,  he  dis- 
regarded, and  waited  anxiously  for  the  moment  when 
Guido  should  present  himself,  an  ardent  and  eloquent 
suitor. 

One  morning,  he  learned  that  the  portion  of  the  poem 
on  which  the  author  was  content  to  stake  his  fortunes, 
was  terminated ; that  through  the  interposition  of 
Raphael,  the  banker  Chigi,  not  less  considered  for  his 
opulence  than  distinguished  by  his  zealous  cultivation  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  had  invited  the  poet  to  read 
It  at  his  new  casino  the  following  day,  before  a circle  of 
the  most  accomplished  judges  that  Rome  could  produce. 
The  poet  had  assented. 

A scheme  presented  itself  to  Lionardo’s  fancy,  whose 
prefatory  combinations  he  proceeded  to  effect. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 

The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame. 

Hyroii 

It  is  inexplicable,  and  a source  of  prodigious  vexation^ 
this  mental  lassitude  to  which  a man  is  sometimes  sub- 
ject. Literature,  at  such  times,  is  no  resource  ; heat- 
tempts  in  succession  a hundred  books,  recoiling  at  the 
second  page  of  each.  Composition  awakes  the  same 
disgust.  His  imagination  is  barren  of  pleasant  imagesi 
He  finds  fruition  in  nothing ; ennui  in  everything.  Oc- 
cupation is  hateful,  and  idleness  intolerable.  Conscience 
torments  him  for  the  unimproved  minutes,  and  still  his 
faculties  become  more  incapable  to  improve  the  fleeting 
time.  He  can  look  forward  to  nothing,  the  future  is 
odious  and  repulsive ; the  present,  Unendurable  ; and 
the  past  has  lost  all  cbarms  for  memory.  He  is  unequal 
to  the  task  of  conversation,  and  solitude  is  torture.  He 
can  see  no  beauties  in  nature,  there  is  no  longer  any 
poetry,  and  the  fine  arts  have  lost  all  attraction.  Health 
Itself  is  hateful,  and  he  vainly  sighs  for  a fit  of  illness 
that  would  excuse  this  moral  lethargy.  Routine  is  gall- 
ing, and  he  can  find  no  novelty  of  an  inviting  aspect. 
Happy  for  him,  if,  like  Epimenides,  he  could  take  a 
long,  long  sleep,  and  recruit  his  faculties  with  a year’s 
death.  Anything  but  agreeable  is  the  sense  of  exist- 
ence. He  feels  some  such  disgust  as  those  princes  of 
Asiatic  fable  must  have  felt  on  being  transformed  to 
heifers,  without  losing  the  consciousness  of  humanity. 

What  a blessing  is  in  deep-rooted.  Unflagging  habits 
of  industry ! Nothing  so  schools  the  imagination,  or 
renders  the  present  so  fruitful  of  contentment.  What 
treasures  in  literature  if  a man  would  but  enjoy  them 
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oue  at  a time  ! Desultory  habits  are  the  greatest  enemy 
both  of  improvement  and  enjoyment.  The  story  of  the 
man,  rvhose  artificial  leg  was  of  such  mechanism  as  to 
make  him  forever  put  ‘ girdles  round  about  the  earth,’ 
nor  would  permit  him  ever  to  stop  in  any  quiet  hamlet 
or  recruiting-place  at  all,  was  an  allegory.  A great  di- 
versity of  tastes,  which  rvould  seeih  to  render  all  the 
joys  of  the  world  accessible  to  the  mind  and  senses,  are 
often  the  greatest  hindrance.  Order  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a student.  To  saVor  is  to 
imbibe  poison  ; to  drink  deep,  health.  Positive  suffer- 
ance would  be  luxury,  to  be  the  prey  of  one’s  worst  pas- 
sions, absolute  voluptuousness.  You  might  fancy  the 
veil  of  creation  uplifted,  and  primeval  chaos  visible. 
Cielo,  Terra  and  Inferno  seem  mterfused,  and  an  image 
nowhere. 

This  is  abominable  exaggeration,  but  the  mind  finds 
some  relief  in  such  hyperboles.  Once  more,  and  to 
conclude. 

There  is  nothing  enlivening  in  wine,  nothing  inspirit- 
ing in  music,  nothing  admirable  in  the  beauty  of  woman, 
nothing  consoling  in  friendship,  nothing  palatable  in 
food,  nothing  mirthful  in  the  wit  of  man,  nothing  sub- 
lime in  his  genius,  nothing  seducing  in  glory.  There, 
one  feels  better : quite  restored. 

Our  hero,  such  as  he  is,  was  surprised,  on  entering  his 
chamber,  to  find  Baldassar  Peruzzi ; surprised,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  supposed  Raphael  to  be  the  only  person  cog- 
nizant of  his  dwelling-place — Raphael  and  the  lady 
Giulia. 

He  was  not  displeased  at  the  meeting,  for,  since  the 
evening  of  Messer  Rossi’s  supper,  he  had  never  seen  his 
sometime  companion.  Peruzzi  had  been  residing  in  his 
native  town. 

He  was  now  at  Rome  on  a short  visit ; his  lodgings 
were  across  the  street,  directly  opposite  the  room  of 
Lionardo  ; through  the  open  window  he  had  seen  this 
to  be  an  artist’s  work-shop,  and  unceremoniLUsly  had 
come  over. 

Pierino  was  exhibitmg  to  him  some  of  the  pictures, 
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and  descanting  upon  their  merits  with  the  complacence 
of  a cognoscente; 

Peruzzi  was  no  less  surprised  to  recognize  in  the 
artist  who  entered,  and  to  whom  he  was  about  apologiz- 
ing for  his  intrusion,  his  old  friend  Lionardo.  Upon  a 
cordial  greeting,  a lively  conversation  ensued,  which 
shall  be  left  to  your  imagination,  if  jmu  have  one.  Con- 
sider that  they  would  naturally  speak  of  their  respective 
artistic  experiences  ; of  their  projects  and  hopes ; of  the 
chefs-d’oeuvre  which  had  illustrated  the  past  year;  of 
the  public  works  that  had  been  completed  in  Rome  and 
in  Sienna;  of  the  tourneys  about  to  be  held  at  Florence; 
and  especially  of  the  magnificent  patronage  that  Leo 
the  tenth  extended  to  every  art,  as  well  of  the  fine,  as 
of  the  frivolous. 

In  his  own  chamber,  Lionardo  was  accustomed  to  as- 
sume an  hilarious,  happy  tone,  which,  while  it  elevated 
him  above  the  penurious  and  miserable  aspect  of  his 
apartment,  made  this  pass  unobserved,  and  in  a manner, 
deprecated  the  officious  expression  of  any  sympathy. 
The  amiable  Peruzzi  was  quite  engrossed  by  the  plea- 
sure of  conversing  again  with  his  young  friend. 

He  reminded  him  of  an  anecdote  which  he  had  related 
at  their  last  meeting,  touching  the  tutelage  he  had  ex- 
ercised, for  a brief  season,  in  a secluded  villa,  over  a cer- 
tain young  lady,  the  interesting  Olympia.  A sad,  dubious 
smile  was  his  answer. 

“Well,  I have  something  more  to  relate,”  be  con- 
tinued. “ I was  engaged,  about  a month  ago,  in  Sienna, 
in  directing  the  painting  of  some  apartments  in  one  of 
our  old  palaces.  One  day,  I heard,  of  a sudden,  the 
sound  of  cheerful  voices  and  merry  laughter,  and  directly 
a group  of  frolicsome  maidens  came  bounding  into  the 
saloon,  where,  apparently,  they  had  not  expected  to  find 
us.  One  of  them,  however,  with  an  angelic  face  and  a 
ravishing  smile,  came  forward  and  said  something,  doubt- 
' less  well  worth  hearing  ; but  I heard  no  word  of  it : I 
was  wholly  seized  by  surprize  at  discovering  again  and 
thus— now  tell  me,  whom  ?” 

Lionardo  arose,  crossed  his  narrow  chamber  to  the 
place  where  that  veiled  picture,  which  has  been  men- 
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tioned,  was  suspended ; lifted  the  drapery,  and  called  the 
attention  of  Peruzzi  to  the  portrait,  with  a smile  that 
sought  to  conceal  the  embarrassment  that  he  himself 
felt. 

Peruzzi  who  was  prepared  to  astonish,  but  not  to  be 
astonished,  was  taken,  to  use  a common  phrase;  alto- 
gether aback.  He  overwhelmed  Lionardo  with  a mul- 
tiplicity of  rapid  questions  ; gazed  with  rapture  at  the 
portrait ; and  extravagated  in  praise  of  its  wonderful 
similitude  and  life-likeness,  and  its  various  pictorial 
merits.  It  were  difficult  to  say  whether  his  curiosity  or 
enthusiasm  predominated. 

But  Lionardo  let  fall  again  the  veil,  and  resisted  the 
demands  for  explanation  of  his  interrogator,  jocosely  at 
first,  then  with  a seriousness  which  impressed  the  mild- 
hearted  Peruzzi  with  a perception  of  some  latent  sor- 
row connected  with  the  unknown  history. 

He  accordingly  abstained  at  once  from  his  enquiries, 
and  went  on  with  the  story  of  his  recent  rencounter 
with  Olympia.  It  was  not  lengthy,  consisting  merely 
of  a slight  conversation  of  little  importance  to  any  but 
Lionardo,  who  made  his  friend  repeat  it  several  times, 
till  every  word  she  had  said  was  remembered.  One 
fact  was  clearly  educible  from  it;  namely,  that  she  was 
happy,  beloved  by  her  companions,  and  admired  by  all. 
There  was  no  evidence  whatever  that  she  regretted  that 
momentous  choice,  whose  results  would  influence  the 
entire  life  of  Lionardo.  Of  course,  the  young  artist 
felt  that  he  ought  to  be  highly  gratified  by  the  intelli- 
gence. We  will  hope  that  he  was. 

“ I subsequently  ascertained  who  she  is,”  resumed 
Peruzzi ; “ I suppose  it  were  unnecessary  to  say  to  you 
that  she  is  a remote  relative  of  the  Buonsignori,  and  the 
betrothed  of  Count  Filippo.  The  day  of  my  departure, 
I was  informed  that  their  nuptials  were  soon  to  be  so- 
lemnized.” 

It  was  impossible  for  Lionardo  to  sustain  longer  this 
conversation,  and  he  changed  it  by  introducing  some 
favorite  topic  of  the  time. 

But  Peruzzi  had  now  to  take  leave.  He  promised  to 
revisit  his  fellow-artist  before  his  return  to  Sienna,  which 
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he  would  begin  in  about  two  days,  and  left  him  to  his 
solitude. 

No.  There  was  no  satisfaction  in  this  intelligence. 
His  surprised  thoughts  were  invaded  by  a misery  against 
which  all  his  reasoning  and  his  habitual  resignation 
were  an  ineffectual  panoply.  His  startled  spirits  could 
no  longer  bear  the  confinement  of  these  walls  ; those  of 
Rome  were  hardly  wide  enough.  It  were  vain  to  con- 
tend with  this  agitation ; he  must  forth  and  let  it  ex- 
haust itself  in  ampler  space. 

For  many  hours  he  wandered  in  the  sequestered  en- 
virons, and  the  close  of  day  saw  him  seated  on  one  of 
the  last  accessible  grades  of  the  Coliseum. 

“ Have  I then,  during  these  many  seasons,  been  the 
victim  of  delusion,  and  must  I now  confess  the  tyranny 
of  a passion  which  I exulted  to  have  brought  into  such 
healthful  subjection,  that  no  otherwise  its  existence  was 
felt  than  in  its  genial  influence,  permeating  my  mind 
like  the  lovely  but  unconsuming  light  reflected  to  us 
from  our  satellite,  that  makes  all  things  pleasant  to  our 
vision,  deAvy  the  ground  we  tread  on,  serene  our  journey- 
ings,  but  oppresses  Avith  no  lassitude,  and  maddens  with 
no  fever  ? Is  the  human  mind  not  capable  of  that  con- 
tinued strength  which  has  so  long  sustained  me  in  my 
solitude,  which  rendered  SAveet  to  me  my  labors,  cloud- 
less the  future,  and  memory  ever  cheerful  ? The  mag- 
nihcent  hope  of  immortality,  the  glad  obedience  to  an 
aspiration  the  noblest  that  the  spirit  of  man  may  know, 
can  such  not  reign  Avi  thin  us  uninterruptedly,  possess  us 
Avholly,  and  make  of  our  entire  life  one  single  act  of  wor- 
ship ? Why  is  it  that  to-day  I look  coldly  on  my  am- 
bition, nay,  reject  and  contemn  it  ? See  in  it  no  sanctity, 
but  mere  futility  and  vanity  and  Avaste,  and  altogether  a 
deceit  unworthy  the  sane  energies  of  man?  A look,  a 
word,  a tone  of  Olympia  address  noAv  my  senses,  and  the 
broad  world,  and  the  inscrutable  mind,  and  the  hand  of 
genius,  and  the  enveloping  mystery  in  vain  Avould  tempt 
me  to  abjure  those  re-aAvakened  hopes  Avhich  come 
thronging  from  the  past.  The  dark,  eternal  uncertainty 
Avhich  hovers  over  every  path  in  which  our  energies  im- 
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pel  US,  which  I have  so  long,  so  perseveringly  refused  to 
look  upon,  seems  now  victorious.  Why  contend  with 
it,  or  let  imagination  shape  it  to  our  will  ? And  not  to 
give  the  heart  an  inclination,  but  to  obey  that  which 
nature  has  imparled  to  it,  appears  the  single  law  which 
it  is  virtue  to  obey.” 

Once  more  to  see  Olympia,  to  make  the  possession  of 
her  the  condition  of  his  life — he  could  discern  no  other 
object  that  was  worthy  of  a thought.  Nothing  now 
fascinated  him  like  the  difficulties  which  stood  to  con- 
front him  where  his  disprisoned  love  extended  anew  its 
guidance.  Strife  with  his  brother,  with  herself,  with 
the  world,  and  any  result,  tragical  or  felicitous,  were 
better  than  the  cowardly  indifference  that  alone  could 
dictate  a feeble,  a last  sacrifice. 

And  what  had  produced  this  singular  revulsion  in 
Lionardo’s  well-disciplined  mind  ? That,  namely,  which 
he  had  in  all  his  prayers  invoked : the  happiness,  the 
gayety  of  Olympia.  The  intelligence  that  his  prayers 
had  prospered,  was  communicated  to  him,  and  imme- 
diately, and  for  the  first  time,  he  was  conscious  that  her 
gayety  and  contentment  implied  forgetfulness  of  him  ; 
and  he  discovered  that  he  was  without  the  strength 
which  could  tolerate  such  infidelity. 

It  was  with  the  resolution  of  departing  lor  Sienna  on 
the  day  following  the  morrow,  that  after  many  hours  of 
passionate  self-questioning,  he  returned  to  his  chamber. 

But  what  counsel  may  not  the  morrow  bring?  or 
what  unlooked-for  mutation  ? 
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Canst  theu,  meek  Spirit,  meek  and  with  kind  looks, 

And  tones  of  angel-kindness,  canst  pronounce 
A doom — what  else  but  fatal  ? 

Anon. 

The  following  day,  arriving  at  the  elegant  casino  of 
Agostino  Chigi,  that  edifice  which  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  age  had  contributed  to  adorn — need  you  to  be  told 
that  it  is  now  called  the  Famesina? — Lionardo  found 
all  the  dilettanti  of  Rome,  and  a number  distinguished 
by  their  literary  performances,  assembled  in  a portion  of 
the  saloon  whose  walls  Raphael  had  recently  embellish- 
ed with  the  beautiful  story  of  Psyche.  In  a compart- 
ment of  it : for  a screen  of  curtains,  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  divided  the  saloon. 

Guido,  who  was  just  prepared  to  begin  the  lection, 
exhibited  no  trepidation.  The  circumstance  was  in- 
deed a momentous  one  for  him  ; but  his  mind  was  re- 
solved for  any  contingency,  and  his  courage,  consequent- 
ly, equal  to  the  occasion. 

He  commenced,  and  read  for  some  time  with  few  in- 
terruptions; they  were  generally  tokens  of  approbation. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  canto,  said  one  : 

“ This  is  either  extremely  good  or  supremely  bad.” 

“ Your  remark,”  said  Castiglione,  “ asserts  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  work.  It  proves  its  originality.  When 
a thing  is  utterly  bad,  there  cannot  long  exist  a doubt 
of  it.” 

Some  few  assented,  and  praised  the  general  design  ; 
the  most,  surprised  at  its  boldness,  praised  certain  pas- 
sages, one  or  two  censorious  criticisms  were  heard. 

At  the  end  of  the  next,  the  conception  received  more 
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plaudits;  the  execution,  the  versification,  were  generally 
liked  ; the  critics  were  silent. 

As  he  proceeded,  it  gained  upon  the  admiration  of  the 
audience,  and  several  of  the  more  enthusiastic  inter- 
rupted him  with  demonstrations  of  delight. 

It  was  a complete  triumph.  At  the  termination  of 
the  reading,  all  crowded  around  him  with  warmest 
eulogies.  He  received  more  than  the  homage  which,  in 
the  most  fervent  moments  of  composition,  he  had  given 
himself.  He  would  have  been  quite  overcome  by  the 
unmixed  panegyrics,  if  for  these  alone  he  had  written, 
but  the  thought  of  Cecilia  was  not  for  a moment  ab- 
sent from  his  mind,  and  a favoring  word  from  her  would 
have  moved  him  infinitely  more. 

He  received  them  without  any  signs  of  elation,  but 
with  modest  demeanor  and  a few  simple  words  of 
thanks.  The  triumph  which  he  would  once  have 
willingly  given  the  half  of  his  life  to  achieve,  pro- 
duced now  no  exaltation  and  affected  not  in  the  least 
degree  his  composure : or,  if  his  pulse  was  made  to 
throb  more  rapidly,  it  was  by  the  hope  that  now 
surged  within  him,  of  meriting  the  forgiveness  of 
Cecilia. 

Chigi,  addressing  him,  expressed  in  courteous  terms 
his  obligations  for  the  high  degree  of  pleasure  that 
his  epic  had  caused  himself  and  company;  briefly  re- 
capitulated the  eulogiums  it  had  received;  and  prof- 
fered his  friendship  with  whatsoever  it  could  com- 
mand. 

Ending,  he  gave  a signal ; the  curtain  was  drawn 
up,  and  a maiden  was  seen  seated  at  an  easel,  appa- 
rently engaged  in  copying  one  of  the  small  figures  of 
the  fresco.  It  was  Cecilia.  Chigi  took  the  poet  by 
the  hand  and  conducted  him  as  far  as  the  withdrawn 
curtain.  Bewildered  for  an  instant,  Guido  stood  in 
indecision,  then  suddenly  advanced  and  knelt  at  her 
feet. 

She  turned,^and  smiling,  placed  a laurel  wreath  on 
his  head.  The  curtain  fell  again,  and  they  were 
alone. 

He  removed  (he  chaplet  and  placed  it  at  her  feet 
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then  felowly  raised  his  eyes  to  her’s  and  looked  long 
in  them.  She  remained  as  silent  as  himself.  A des- 
pairful premonition  came  over  him  as  he  observed  the 
serenity  of  her  glance,  kindly  and  well-wishing  as  it 
was. 

He  at  length  found  words  and  addressed  her 
thus : 

“ Of  the  past  I cannot  speak  ; I have  lost  the  right 
to  invoke  reminiscences  of  hours  when  you  and  I were 
to  each  other  all  in  all,  and  when  all  the  future  seemed 
to  borrow  light  from  the  light  of  those  hours.  I have 
lost  that  prerogative.  Heinous  was  my  fault,  but  it 
has  been  visited  on  none  so  fearfully  as  upon  myself. 
I would  fain  not  recal  it : when  you  remember,  there 
can  be  no  propitiation  in  my  words.  Look  rather 
upon  me  as  a stranger  : be  kindly  to  that  degree  and 
listen. 

“ I heard  that  you  were  still  in  existence  and  started 
hack  from  the  portals  of  death  then  opening  before 
me  and  re-entered,  with  one  desire  re-entered  the  quit- 
ted arena : the  desire  of  attesting  a passion  stronger 
than  misery,  ambition  and  the  grave.  No  renown 
could  have  tempted  me ; the  Homeric  lyre  wafted  to 
me  from  the  skies  would  in  vain  have  bid  me  linger, 
had  I needed  to  abjure  the  single  hope  of  reconquering 
your  lofe.  The  path  in  which  I have  toiled  unweana- 
bly  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  every  pleasure,  had  but 
one  vista  ; there  was  shrined  your  image. — When  the 
heart  is  exuberant  with  unuttered  feelings,  long 
garnered,  language  is  confused  and  inept,  and  I can 
find  no  words  to  express  the  singleness,  the  intensity  of 
that  hope  which  has  become  the  vital  spark  within 
me. 

“ Fame  I have  this  day  achieved,  yourself,  you  have 
wreathed  my  brow  with  glorifying  laurels.  As  I have 
dej'.osed  them  at  your  feet,  so  I declare,  that  if  they 
win  you  to  absolve  me  from  your  worse  remembranc- 
es, and  benignly  to  listen  to  my  suit,  I will  rejoice  in 
them.  But  if  they  lack  that  virtue,  they  shall  be  scat- 
tered like  my  hopes,  and  be  blighted  not  sooner  than 
my  existence. 
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“ The  only  suit  I now  make  is  that  you  will  not 
deny  to  listen  to  my  homage : that  I may,  unforbid” 
den,  give  gradual  utterance  to  the  passion  which  rules 
me,  and — aspire.” 

He  paused.  After  a brief  silence,  she  made  reply  to 
this  effect,  her  accents  being  tremulous  with  some 
emotion. 

He  had  reminded  her  of  the  flatteries  of  other  times, 
which  reserved  to  her  the  power  of  awakening  and 
animating  his  energies,  and  of  breathing  into  them  a 
poetic  inspiration.  Had  she  then  vindicated  his  words, 
and  unwittingly  exercised  the  influence  to  which  were 
due  his  poem  and  this  first  day  of  glory  ? She  rejoiced 
to  have  had  some  sway  over  his  fortunes;  but  these 
were  now  in  his  own  hands.  He  had  entered  a theatre, 
from  which  there  was  properly  no  issue ; his  genius 
was  acknowledged,  and,  even  thereby,  become  the 
world’s  possession.  Through  happiness  or  infelicity 
he^must  now  resolve  to  ascend.  Let  him  ascend  with 
reverence  for  his  art,  lovingly,  and  it  would  take 
much  to  mar  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind.  He  should 
not  encourage  the  notion  that  he  were  nothing  to  him- 
self, and  that  a word  of  her’s  could  be  the  arbiter  of 
his  destiny. 

She,  alas ! |waa  but  a poor  visionary,  an  enthusiast ; 
to  love,  in  its  strict,  ordinary  sense,  in  the  lover’s  sense 
at  all,  were  a deviation  from  the  true  bent  ol  her  na- 
ture, an  aberration  from  the  higher  flight  to  which  her 
powers  were  alone  fitted.  She  had  once  been  tempted 
to  such  an  aberration,  and  had  been  compelled  to  re- 
trace her  steps  through  sorrow  and  sore  difficulty ; had 
prospered,  however,  and  it  was  like  the  return  to 
a dewy,  resplendent,  odorous  dawn  from  an  oppressive 
dream.  That  she  should  again  be  susceptible  of  such 
weakness,  was  as  impossible  as  that  she  should  com- 
mit self-slaughter.  She  begged  him  to  believe  that 
she  had  forgiven  him : to  forgive  herself  had  been  the 
harder  task.  His  cruelty  she  had  forgiven  and  forgot- 
ten; but  to  convince  him  that  the  extinct  passion 
might  not  revive  and  that  she  could  fear  nothing  and 
himself  hope  nothing  from  any  assiduity  of  his,  she 
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oifered  and  entreated  that  friendship  exist  between 
them.  On  that  footing,  she  solicited  his  society. 

“ I have  foreheard  this  answer,  nay,  a less  benign 
one,”  answered  Guido.  “ I will  not  yet  despair.  You 
should  know  that  the  mind  is  only  for  a season  capable 
of  that  enthusiastic  exaltation  above  the  common  and 
visible  nature ; for  a brief  season  of  youth,  at  whose 
expiration,  if  the  principle  of  vitality  be  not  sapped, 
and  the  frame  wasted  to  a premature  death,  by  the 
predominant  influence  of  spirit,  the  faculties  must  be 
sustained  ^by  a voluntary  deep  descent  into  the  com- 
monest cares  and  interests  of  the  world.  Your  present 
life  is  a slow  suicide ; like  those  of  the  opium-taker, 
your  dreams  are  now  felicitous  and  interspersed  with 
moving  forms  of  beauty,  but  with  the  gradual  pros- 
tration of  the  energies,  will  become  more  dark  and 
gloomy,  till  madness  or  moral  atrophy  ensue.  I would 
have  you  theii  be  wary  of  the  melancholy  joys  of  ab- 
straction, and  intermingle  them  with  such  beneflcent 
hours  of  happiness  as  are  offered  to  our  mortal  affec- 
tions. 

“ As  the  nairower  the  channel,  the  more  rapid  the 
stream, — so  the  life  which  is  too  contracted  must  soon 
use  itself.  It  is  a wrong  devotion,  however  exalted 
be  the  eidolon,  which  excludes  the  sensibility  of  all 
the  good,  the  happy,  the  beautiful  which  manifold 
hfe,  which  common  life  offers. 

“ You  deem  it  happiness  that  you  experience  in  these 
visionary  contemplations;  it  is  melancholy  which, 
like  certain  occult  poisons,  slumbers  under  a beautiful 
inflorescence. 

“ To  rescue  from  despair  a noble  nature,  noble  in  its 
aims  and  in  the  Are  which  animates  it,  to  save  from 
annihilation  faculties,  now  in  their  intellectual  dawn, 
whose  fruits  may  yet  be  the  pride  and  the  solace  of  a 
people,  to  defend  from  untimely  dissolution  a life  in  its 
vigor,  in  its  promise,  in  its  hopefulness,  is  not  this  such 
a beneflcent  destiny  as  simulates  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence itself?  Is  it  not  worthy  of  humanity?  Will  it 
not  tempt  a Cecilia?” 

He  ended,  and  awaited  now  her  reply. 
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She  was  affected  by  his  appeal,  but  his  arguments 
were  without  avail.  It  were  as  though  he  asked  her 
to  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue : not  more  impossible 
than  that  her  heart  should  acknowledge  the  influence 
of  a reciprocal  love.  As  well  essay  to  subdue  the 
flame  of  patriotism  by  depicting  the  excellences  of 
other  lands,  or  to  estrange  the  idolatrous  lover  by 
lauding  the  worth  of  other  women.  She  could  not 
answer  his  reasonings ; but  felt  them  to  be,  ineffec- 
tual. 

Guido  was  startled ; he  had  not  permitted  himself 
for  a moment  to  believe  that  she  was  irrevocably, 
hopelessly  lost  to  him.  He  resorted  to  his  last  means 
and  sought  by  the  fervent  enunciation  of  his  passion, 
by  the  varied  eloquence  of  hope  and  despair,  and  by 
the  glorious  portraiture  of  a life  of  blissful  love,  to  re- 
create some  spark  of  the  former  sympathy. 

She  still  heard  him  with  emotion,  but  the  response 
of  friendliest  feeling  was  all  that  greeted  him. — She 
remembered  that  in  his  early  suit  he  had  not  been  less 
impassioned.  She  did  not  think  him  in  either,  insincere 
at  the  moment ; but  could  not  help  believing  him 
volatile.  This  probably  contributed  to  the  cruel 
strength  which  she  displayed  . 

Few  things  a man  is  more  slow  to  believe  than  tnat 
the  passion  once  owned  for  him  has  utterly  ceased  to  ex- 
ist; few  disappointments  more  intolerable.  Guido  was 
beside  himself,  and  was  weak  enough  to  give  way  to 
resentment.  He  insinuated  that  some  rival  had  antici- 
pated him,  and  with  feebler  arguments  been  more 
successful. 

'The  tone  of  mournful  and  dignified  reproach  with 
which  she  answered,  undeceived  him  and  brought  him 
again  to  her  feet.  Seeing  however  that  his  impetuous 
sallies  and  violent  ajurations  were  only  effectual  in 
augmenting  her  sorrow,  he  desisted  from  his  appeals  ; 
commanded  his  passion;  and  prepared  to  finish  the 
interview. 

He  took  her  hand  in  his.  In  a slow  and  broken 
voice,  whose  tone  and  tiie  accompanying  look  she 
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never  could  forget,  he  articulated  a few  farewell  words 
and  departed. 

She  re-seated  herself  at  the  easel.  In  a few  minutes 
a smile  appeared  on  her  face; — not  a smile  of  triumph ; 
there  was  not  enough  of  the  woman  in  her ; — hut  she 
needed  to  believe  that  his  demonstrations  were  exag- 
gerated, and  was  fain  to  think  that  in  a short  period, 
of  a month,  he  would  be  as  indifferent  as  herself. 
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CHAPTER  XI  1 I 


Oar  AdonaVs  has  drunk  poison — oh  ! 

tVhat could  crown 

Life’s  early  cup  with  such  a draught  of  woe  ? 

Shelley 

f Au  banquet  de  la  vie,  infortune  convive, 

J'opparus  an  jour  et  je  meurs. 

O liber  t. 

At  nightfall  Lionardo  came  to  the  poet’s  chamber, 
eager  to  know  the  history  of  their  interview,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  pacification,  of  which  he  scarce 
entertained  a doubt.  He  found  the  principal  apartment 
nntenanted,  and  to  his  knock  at  the  door  of  the  inner, 
no  answer  being  returned,  he  concluded  that  his  friend 
had  not  yet  returned,  and  sat  down  to  await  his  com- 
ing. 

He  strummed  some  wlrile  on  the  lute ; and  it  was 
afterwards  a subject  of  marvel  to  him,  the  recollection 
that  he  on  this  occasion  sang  some  verses  which  Guido 
had  composed  upon  the  premature  disease  of  an  early 
friend,  the  victim  of  blighted  hopes. 

He  still  waited.  Perceiving  the  door  of  the  closet 
to  be  ajar,  he  brought  out  a flagon  of  Monte  Pulciano 
and  a wine-cup  ; and  the  cup  not  having  been  rinsed, 
he  brought  forth  another.  He  filled  and  drank ; re- 
sumed the  instrument ; and  allowed  his  thoughts  to 
wander  over  the  events  of  the  day.  The  perfect  un- 
imbittered  success  of  the  poet;  that  of  the  lover 
which  he  persisted  in  believing : what  greater  happi- 
ness could  a mortal  desire  ? How  many  have  one  such 
memorable  day  in  their  life? 

He  was  here  to  take  farewell  of  Guido ; he  was  to 
leave  the  next^day  for  Sienna,  to  be  gone  an  indefinite 
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period*  Since  the  preceding  evening  his  determination 
had  been  strengthened.  The  taking  of  that  resolution, 
the  thought  of  seeing  again  Olympia,  of  asserting  (in 
what  manner  he  knew  not,)  his  forgotten  claim,  had 
singularly  animated  him. 

Guido  not  making  his  appearance,  Lionardo  began 
to  lose  patience  with  time.  He  resolved  to  wait  no 
longer  but  defer  till  the  ensuing  'morning  the  pleasure 
of  congratulating  him,  and  of  felicitating  himself 
upon  the  happiness  he  had  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about. 

As  he  quitted  the  house,  Ppince  Giuliano  passed  on 
horseback,  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  Capitol. 
As  it  was  ever  irksome  to  the  nobleman’s  haughty  spirit 
to  play  the  hypocrite,  he  merely  cast  a vindictive, 
sinister  look  at  the  painter,  and  rode  away  without 
any  interchange  of  words  taking  place. 

Lionardo  regained  his  room,  and  made  some  few 
preparations  for  his  approaching  departure.  His  pic- 
ture was  at  last  completed,  the  one  on  which  he  had 
been  so  long  engaged.  The  subject  was  the  death  of 
the  wife  of  Panteus,  as  described  by  Plutarch  in  Cleo- 
menes. — He  looked  at  it  awhile,  and  was  contented. 
He  was  nearly  indifferent  now  about  the  judgment  of 
men,  for  he  had  more  faith  in  his  own.  He  was  loth 
to  part  with  it,  with  any  of  his  pictures ; did  not  a 
harsh  necessity  compel,  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
separate  with  any  of  his  works  that  solicited  his  own 
praise. 

He  passed  the  evening,  till  a late  hour,  in  reading. 
When  sensible  of  the  advances  of  sleep,  he  closed  his 
book  and  was  about  preparing  to  seek  his  couch,  when 
he  became  aware  of  the  approach  of  a large  number 
of  armed  men  in  the  street  below.  He  heard  their 
heavy,  accelerated  tread,  the  clangor  of  swords  and 
musketoons,  their  hoarse,  suppressed  voices,  and  he 
concluded  immediately  that  they  were  the  officers  of 
the  bargello  in  quest  of  some  criminal.  They  paused 
near  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  pre- 
sently a loud  knocking  was  audible. 

Pierino  started  ^up  from  the  mat  where  he  was 
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sleeping,  and,  in  answer  to  his  enquiring  stare,  Lioflal'-' 
do  f informed  him  of  his  surmise.  He  ran  out ; and 
returned  with  the  intelligence  that  they  were  ascending 
the  stairs : in  the  same  breath  he  suggested  to  Lionar- 
do  a means  of  escape. 

The  artist,  smiling,  assured  him  that  the  sbirri  were 
in  some  error ; their  business  surely,  was  not  with 
either  of  them. 

At  this  moment  the  Captain  and  several  of  the  men 
appeared  at  the  door.  An  individual  whom  Lionardo 
remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  prince’s  retinue,  stepped 
forward  and  designated  Lionardo,  and  the  artist  waS 
then  informed  of  his  being  a prisoner. 

He  begged  to  know  the  name  of  their  prisoner,  and 
the  Captain  answering  him  rightly,  he  saw  that  there 
was  no  error  of  personality. 

They  were  complaisant  enough  to  impart  to  him 
the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused ; it 
was  nothing  less  than  homicide.  Guido  had  been  found 
dead  in  his  bed ; suspicions  as  weighty  as  circumstances 
could  make  them,  had  fallen  on  Lionatdo,  and  on  him 
alone. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  announcement  of  his 
friend’s  death,  the  prisoner  had  no  thought  for  himself, 
and  remained  plunged  in  sorrowful  abstraction  while 
the  minions  of  justice  ransacked  his  room  for  corrobo- 
rating evidences  of  guilt.  After  a brief  search  they 
seemed  to  have  been  successful,  and  moved  to  depart 
with  their  prisoner,  when  Pierino,  who  had  been 
gazing  in  incredulous  stupor  at  the  scene,  started  up 
and  besought  that  he  might  accompany  his  protector. 
The  officers  repulsed  him,  but  Lionardo  addressing 
himself  to  the  domestic  of  the  Prince,  requested  that 
he  would  conduct  the  boy  to  his  master’s  house ; the 
lady  Giulia  had  once  expressed  a wish  to  have  him 
as  her  page. 

They  all  went  forth  together : Pierino  with  the  ser- 
vant, Lionardo  with  the  officers  to  the  Castle  St, 
Angelo. 

And  he  remembered  as  he  went,  some  lines  written 
with  a pencil  upon  the  table  in  Guido’s  room,  which  he 
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had  that  evening  observed,  and,  after  some  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  reading.  He  remembered  them  and 
shuddered. 

‘But  one  thing  makes  me  tremble,  one  thought 
alone  : this  earth  itself  is  a bright  orb  on  high ; seen 
rom  other  earths  it  too  is  among  the  stars  in  Heaven.’ 
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CHAPTER 


Love  U a secondary  passion  in  those  who  love  most,  a primary, 
in  those  who  love  least.  He  who  is  inspired  by  it  in  a great  di- 
gree,  is  inspired  by  honor  in  a greater  : it  never  reaches  its  pleni- 
tude of  growth  and  perfection,  but  in  the  most  exalted  minds. 

Landvr. 

Troops  of  chaste  Dryades, 

Whose  starlike  eyes  have  power  (might  they  still  shine,) 

To  make  night  day,  and  day  more  chrystalline.' 

Decker,  Old  Fortunatus. 

The  round  moon  now  was  shedding  her  perfect  lus- 
tre over  half  the  earth : in  all  that  half,  over  no  more 
happy  scene,  perhaps,  than  the  gardens  of  the  Prince 
Petrucci,  Magnifico  of  Sienna. 

It  was  not  alone  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  spot : 
the  variety  of  grove  and  parterre ; of  the  graceful, 
stately  and  venerable  trees;  the  masses  of  shade  and 
moonlight,  blending  or  distinct ; the  multitude  of  ad- 
mirable statues  ; the  glistening  lakelets  and  sparkling 
founts ; nor  the  intermingling  song  of  unwearying 
nightingales,  nor  the  perfumes  stealing  through  the 
lulled  night  air.  Haply,  the  gardens  of  Granada,  of 
Damascus,  of  Ispahan,  or  of  that  pleasant  islet  of  the 
Nile,  hard  by  the  Memphian  shore,  might  have  para- 
goned these  delights.  But  I doubt  if  in  any  illuminated 
grounds  of  Orient,  or  the  plains  of  Iberia,  were  assem- 
bled such  shapes  of  beauty,  with  such  lustrous  eyes, 
revealing  happy''  spirits  in  unison  with  the  loveliness  of 
the  time  and  place,  as  now  were  thronging  countless, 
in  groups  or  couples,  through  these  shadowy  or  moon- 
lit walks. 

For  we  need  to  think,  that  in  Italy,  nature  has  lan- 
guished with  the  arts,  and  that  the  beauty  which  in- 
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spired  a Giorgione,  a Raphael,  an  Andrea,  a Guido, 
was  far  other  and  far  less  rare  than  that  which  now, 
for  the  most  part,  baffles  the  search  of  the  young  artist, 
or  the  enthusiastic  traveller. 

So,  through  these  gardens  by  Sienna,  a hundred 
maidens  were  flitting,  glad  in  their  beauty,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  the  night ; and  they  who  deem  that  a hun- 
dred fair  daughters  of  Eve  alone  are  as  one  alone,  and 
that  their  pleasure  was  incomplete  by  all  that  the  whis- 
perings of  youthful  lovers  are  thought  to  impart,  sig- 
nally do  err.  Most  were  of  the  age  when  imagination 
has  but  begun  her  fairy  weavings,  and  the  few  who 
wandered  silent  and  singly  in  the  more  secluded  walks, 
might  have  consoled  themselves  with  the  certitude  that 
their  fantastic  dreams  were  not  such  as  nature  is  rich 
enough  to  realize — at  least,  in  the  stage  of  existence 
that  we  struggle  through  on  this  earth. 

Could  you  but  see,  for  instance,  the  troop  of  dancers 
in  the  glen  yonder  ! For  some,  the  glen  is  scarce  wide 
enough,  so  are  they  bounding  with  animal  spirits; 
lively  and  enheartening  is  their  music,  blithsome  their 
frequent  laughter. 

Further  down  and  apart,  a few  indolent,  languishing 
Hebes,  in  graceful,  prolonged  measures,  are  moving  to 
a melody  that  seems  ever  like  the  subsidence  of  gentle 
sounds,  a long-continued  cadence. 

A pleasant  place  then  is  that  little  embowered  spot, 
where  the  air  is  cooled  by  a fleecy,  mist-like  fountain, 
where  the  maidens  are  seated  on  the  carpeted  sod, 
where  a pretty  Scheherazade  is  entertaining  them  with 
a story,  as  imaginative  as  one  the  scene  itself  might  sug- 
gest to  a youthful  enthusiast. 

More  matured,  or  made  pensive  and  languid  by  the 
aspect  of  the  night,  a company  comes  slowly  down  the 
terrace-stairs,  robed  in  white,  and  with  each  her  hair 
gathered  in  a Greek  knot  behind,  stopping  ever  and 
anon  to  lean  upon  the  marble  baluster,  and  say  some 
things  that  it  is  a pity  the  night  breeze  alone  should 
hear. 

And  a dozen  other  bands  are  diverting  themselves 
with  various  other  sports,  that  to  describe  were  nothings, 
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but  I doubt,  if  you  were  a partner,  whether  you  w’’ould 
soon  forget  them. 

Of  a sudden,  w^here  the  deep  umbrage  of  a group  of 
colossal  holm-oaks  marked  the  extremity  of  a plot  of 
green  sward,  were  seen  the  many-tinted  gleams  of 
variegated  lamps,  and,  immediately,  as  in.  obedience 
to  a signal,  all  hastened  thitherward,  in  emulous  haste, 
speeding  with  much  exclamation  and  joyous  laughter, 
from  copse,  grotto  and  terrace,  by  many  a devious 
avenue.  In  the  open  space  they  found  seats  disposed 
in  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre ; and,  beneath  the 
broadest  ilex  (from  whose  branches  was  suspended,  as 
in  the  Eastern  mosques,  a multitude  of  many-colored 
lam^s)  a dozen  of  their  companions  of  various  age, 
and  in  a diversity  of  appropriate  costume,  prepared  to 
entertain  them  wdth  the  performance  of  a dramatic 
Masque. 

The  subject  selected  wms  one  which  gave  frequent 
occasion  for  the  display  of  grace  and  of  tragic  talent. 
It  was  the  story  of  Zenobia.  None  sustained  her  part 
with  more  ability  than  she  that  played  the  queen.  This 
was  Olympia,  whose  undisputed  personal  beauty  and. 
acknowledged  accomplishments  had  designated  her  for 
this  role : Olympia,  who  had  never  been  more  fasci- 
nating than  this  night,  when,  animated  by  the  scene, 
the  accompanying  music,  (made  by  the  most  skilful  of 
the  damsels,)  and  the  festive  hours  which  had  gone  be- 
fore, she  represented  the  sublime  bearing  of  a heroine 
dignified  by  her  misfortunes  more  than  by  the  high 
estate  from  which  she  fell. 

Another  principal  character  was  sustained  by  the  lady 
Giulia,  a character  wherein  a nature  susceptible  of  great 
moral  energy  was  veiled  beneath  an  exterior  distin- 
guished by  its  air  of  Asian  indolence  and  passivity. 
She  was  an  apt  embodiment  and  representant  of  the 
part. 

The  composer  had  taken  little  from  history,  except 
the  names  of  the  chief  personages,  and  a portion  of  the 
action:  in  the  invention  of  a diffuse  plot,  he  had  ex- 
hibited as  florid  and  vagrant  a fancy  as  the  Spanish 
dramatist  w'ho  poetized  this  subject  a centuiy  later-  It 
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was  amid  the  universal  applauses  and  profuse  compli- 
ments of  the  spectatresses,  that  the  play  terminated. 

These  festivities  were  a caprice  of  the  youthful 
daughter  of  the  Prince  of  the  Siennese  republic.  About 
being  betrothed,  and  quilting  her  native  city,  she  had 
wished  to  assemble  all  the  companions  of  her  youth, 
and  leave  them  with  one  day  more  of  pleasure  to  re- 
member. 

All  were  the  unmarried  daughters  of  the  first  families 
of  the  republic,  with  the  exception  of  a few  ladies  of 
distinction  then  visiting  Sienna,  among  whom  was  the 
much-admired  lady  Giulia. 

Olympia,  soon  after  their  return  to  Sienna,  had  been 
presented  by  Count  Filippo  to  the  numerous  friends  of 
his  family,  as  tlie  orphan  of  a noble  relative,  who,  dy- 
ing in  foreign  parts,  had  bequeathed  her  to  his  care  ; 
and  as  the  one  whose  hand,  at  no  distant  day,  he  would 
obtain  in  marriage.  Nevertheless,  she  had  continued  to 
live  in  seclusion  almost  as  rigid  as  previously,  having 
induced  him  to  remit  the  nuptials  for  a twelvemonth, 
and  then  again  for  a brief  interval,  now  nearly  expired. 
On  occasion  of  the  present  festival,  he  had  consented  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  Petrucci,  or  rather  to  the  will  of 
Olympia,  with  him,  indeed,  almost  absolute.  Nor  with 
much  reluctance,  for,  though  in  general  happy  in  the 
exuberance  of  youthful  spirits,  yet  she  occasionally 
awakened  his  anxiety  by  an  hour  of  profound,  though 
evanescent,  melancholy,  and  he  sought,  by  every  diver- 
sion that  presented,  to  confirm  her  native  gayety. 

And  now  the  joyous  party  is  abandoning  the  gardens 
in  obedience  to  a summons  to  the  banqueiing-hall.  In 
a few  minutes  they  are  deserted,  and  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  once  more  dominant. 

Olympia  alone,  on  a pleasant,  overlooking  teirace, 
planted  with  odoriferous  orange-trees,  and  beautiful 
magnolias  showering  their  blossoms  in  the  moonlight, 
remained,  and,  leaning  on  the  parapet,  seemed  to  have 
changed  her  gayety  of  the  past  hour  for  a moreJhought- 
ful  mood. 

She  was  joined  by  the  lady  Giulia,  unperceived ; and 
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started  at  hearing  herself  addressed  in  a low  and  differ- 
ential voice. 

“ Am  I an  unwelcome  intruder  upon  yoUr'^revery  ? 
AVhat,  if  I demonstrate  my  privilege  to  participate 
your  meditations  ? Should  I divine  your  thoughts,  will 
you  agree  to  converse  with  me  of  the  one  whom  they 
regard  ?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Olympia,  smiling,  “ I will  agree, 
and  venture  to  dissemble  nothing  from  the  magic  in- 
sight of  such  a diviner.  Begin  then  ; what  incantations 
do  you  use  ? what  palmistry  ?” 

“ I need  none,  and  have  bat  to  utter  knowledge 
already  acquired.  But  what  emotion  does  it  not  awake 
in  me  when  I behold  you  in  these  queenly  vestments, 
in  the  pride  of  station,  youth  and  beauty,  radiant  with 
happiness  and  inpisring  it  in  those  who  surround  you, 
enviable  as  fancy  can  paint  an  object,  and  apparently 
without  a boon  to  ask  of  your  favorable  destiny,  when 
I behold  you  thus  and  remember  the  beggar-like  des- 
titution, the  wasted  form,  the  sunken  yet  still  Bashing 
eye,  and  the  arduous  struggle  for  bare  existence  of  him 
who,  if  he  deserved  not  your  love  in  prosperity, 
deserves  it  all  in  his  present  ennobling  adversity.” 

“ Of  whom?” 

“ Of  Lionardo,”  replied  Giulia ; “ of  Count  Filippo’s 
brother.” 

“Him!  do  I hear  that  name  again?”  exclaimed 
Olympia.  “ You  have  seen  Lionardo  in  destitution, 
struggling  with  want  ? You  have  spoken  with  him  ?” 

“I  know  him,  frequently  have  seen  him,  and  fre- 
quently from  his  lips  heard  your  name  uttered  ador- 
ingly.” 

“ But  how  could  this  change  be  wrought  ? Surely, 
Filippo  would  never  have  tarnished  the  honor  of  his 
name,  by  permitting  his  brother  to  remain  plunged  in 
abject  poverty.  He  would  first  have  impoverished 
himself  or  I have  greviously  erred.” 

“And  can  you  not  imagine,”  said  Giulia,  “that 
Lionardo,  excluded  by  his  relative,  and  even  by  the  ob- 
ject of  those  hopes,  from  all  the  fondest  hopes  that  he 
once  indulged,  would  scorn  to  have  that  life  depend,  by 
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any  link,  from  the  arbitration  of  his  successful  rival  ? 
Can  you  not  easily  believe  that  he  would  reject  the 
common  name  and  the  common  wealth  of  which  they 
Were  co-heirs,  and  disdain  all  the  aids  of  life  that  his 
simple  exertions  could  not  command  ? His  genuine 
nobleness  of  spirit  was  shown  in  this,  that  while  faith- 
ful as  a devotee  to  the  memory  of  her  who  had  pre- 
ferred another’s  suit,  he  refused  to  be  the  victim  of  his 
infelicitous  passion,  and  directed  his  faculties  to  the 
studious  cultivation  of  his  art. — The  color  has  fled 
from  your  cheeks; — you  faint,  Olympia — ” 

It  AVas  but  a momentary  weakness,  and,  in  a few 
minutes,  she  made  answer : 

“ Your  announcement  comes  upon  me,  I cannot  tell 
you  how  Unexpectedly,  how  heavily : so  unimagined 
was  the  condition  in  which  you  describe  him  existing. 
But  there  is  comfort  in  it. — And  I,  to  be  standing  in 
this  moonlight,  begemmed,  and  necklaced  with  Indian 
pearls,  and  arrayed  in  queenly  vestments  ! But,  I con- 
fess to  you,  there  is  comfort  in  what  yoU  have  said. 
To  know  that  he  is  true  to  those  rash,  but  unrepented 
vows,  to  which  he  deems  me  untrue,  is  happiness. 
This  to  you  whom  he  made  the  depository  of  his  sor- 
rows, I confess.  That  he  is  faithful,  begets  no  hope; 
but  had  he  been  unfaithful,  I should  have  despaired. — 
Tell  me  all.  Leave  nothing  unforgotten  of  all  that 
he  spake,  concerning  me  and  concerning  himself ; of 
all  that  you  observed  in  his  appearance,  his  demeanor, 
his  Avay  of  life.” 

Giulia  Complied  to  a certain  degree,  magnifying, 
womanlike,  the  evils — after  all,  comparatively  tolera- 
ble,— of  want,  Avhile  the  other  listened  in  eager  and 
continued  silence. 

After  a pause,  Olympia  thus  resumed : 

“ You  Avho  have  known  him  will  readily  believe 
my  declaration  that  I reciprocated  his  passion.  The 
motives  which  prompted  that  choice  that  sundered  us, 
he  respected  through  all  the  sorrow  it  entailed  upon 
him;  but  neither  you  nor  himself  can  know  how  great 
was  my  sacrifice,  how  difficult  to  make.  But  the 
strength  not  to  regret  it,  failed  me.  A long  time  the 
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light  of  Jay,  health,  and  all  that  could  alleviate  the 
gloom  of  my  thoughts  were  odious  to  me;  my  thoughts 
themselves,  and  even  this  life  wherein  the  beautiful 
episode  of  an  hour  is  to  be  followed  by  such  long 
months  of  weariness. 

“But  gradually,  at  length,  the  innate  buoyancy  of  my 
character,  the  need  of  light,  and  smiles,  and  happmess, 
removed  the  oppressive  load  of  thought.  It  was  weak- 
ness in  me,  frivolity,  but  I consented  by  degrees  to  the 
pleasant  influences  of  nature  and  human  kindliness,  and 
finally  was  so  far  I'aithless  to  my  secret  affections  as  to 
escape  from  them  in  all  the  Consolations  that  literature, 
the  arts,  a limited  society',  and  the  aspects  of  nature 
could  administer.” 

Frivolity?  It  is  not  true.  Indicative  of  strength  is 
that  capability  of  forgetting  a passion  in  seasons  when 
its  activity  were  fruitless  as  sorrowful.  Persistance  in 
misery  is  to  struggle  with  nature.  Not  to  forget  a pas- 
sion in  such  seasons,  to  replace  it,  is  volatility. 

“ But  at  variable  intervals  the  memory  and  the  regret 
of  those  happy  days  returned  as  violently  as  in  the  first 
phases  of  my  sorrow.  My  imagination  still  fostered  in 
me  a faint,  but  undying  hope,  that  fortune  would  remit 
the  sacrifice  made  to  duty.  To  the  suit  of  Filippo,  I 
could  never,  in  my  heart,  respond.  I loved  him  as  a 
benefactor,  a parent ; but  to  listen  to  his  passion,  and 
to  think  of  myself  as  his  wedded  spouse,  I have  always 
felt  an  insurmountable  repugnance.  This,  as  the 
nuptial  day  approached,  has  increased;  and  when  you 
surprised  me  here,  I was  oppressed  by  the  profound 
consciousness  that  I would  never  have  strength  to  meet 
that  day ; by  the  conviction  that  I had  never  ceased  to 
hope ; by  the  doubt,  if  any  sense  of  duty  could  make 
me  equal  to  the  renunciation  of  that  hope. 

“ By  what  you  have  taught  me,  how  have  those 
sentiments  been  confirmed.  When  I think  of  Lionardo, 
a prey  to  want  and  a slave  to  toil,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I have  no  higher  duty  to  perform  than  to  obey  the  dic- 
tate of  ray  ever-cherished  love,  to  repair  to  him  and 
be  the  sharer  of  his  wretchedness,  and  to  proffer  what- 
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ever  solacements  my  presence  or  my  garnered  affections 
can  bestow.” 

“ Do  it,”  said  Giulia. 

“ My  heart  cries  yes,  and  do  not  doubt  that  I possess 
energy  to  take  so  bold  a step,  or  that  I would  not  ex- 
change for  his  penury  all  that  imaginable  luxury  can 
offer,  willingly  as  I now  dash  this  coronal  of  pearls,  this 
despised  gift,  to  the  earth. — But  remember  that  Filip- 
po snached  me  from  poverty  and  subjection  and  from 
a future  that  menaced  worse  evils  than  these,  and  edu- 
cated me,  in  what  wise  you  know.  He  has  had  the 
moulding  of  my  mind ; and  while,  by  the  manifestation 
of  his  excellent  qualities,  winning  my  esteem,  he 
taught  me,  by  his  very  silence,  that  to  love  another 
would  be  the  most  flagrant  ingratitude ; such  ingrati- 
tude the  most  hienous  sin ; in  its  effects,  fatal. — The 
love  of  Lionardo  can  make  sacrifices  ; the  love  of  Fil- 
ippo can  accept  them.” 

“ Lionardo,”  said  Giulia,  “ adores  in  you  a some- 
thing higher  than  has  ever  yet  developed  itself  to  the 
perception  of  the  Count.” 

“ Are  then  the  distinctest  impulses  of  humanity 
impulsive  through  crime  ? Is  it  not  enough  that  they 
shroud  us  in  sorrow?  A crime  it  would  undeniably  be 
to  shatter  the  accumulated  and  firm-seated  trusts  of 
Filippo.  In  his  richly-endowed  nature,  long,  long 
years  of  fatness  and  isolation  nurtured  the  strong 
yearning  for  sympathy ; chance,  not  desert,  made  me 
Its  object,  and  zealous  watching  of  my  growth  and  guid- 
ance of  my  ripening  mind,  habituated  him  to  this  affec- 
tion, and  rendered  its  return  a necessity  like  the  vital 
air.— It  is  deplorable  when  the  best  feelings  of  which 
we  are  capable,  are  compulsory.” 

“ Your  strength  is  be5mnd  mine.  I could  not  believe 
that  any  sense  of  duty  would  rightly  hinder  the  en- 
franchisement of  these  better  feelings.  But  I will  not 
advise.  I know  that  you  have  a mind  which  may 
shape  its  own  course.” 

“Filippo’s  wife!”  exclaimed  Olympia.  “To  be  his 
wife  and  dissemble  a mortal  grief  beneath  the  shows 
of  gayety ! Or,  still  worse,  to  let  the  alleviating  years 
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win  from  us  that  secret  and  sacred  grief,  and  to  live  a 
futile  life  of  tranquil  resignation!  No:  let  me  resolve. 
If  I reveal  to  him  the  condition  of  Lionardo,  he  will 
despatch  couriers  to  him  with  each  a treasure,  which 
Lionardo  will  reject  indignantly,  plunging  into  deeper 
obscurity.  I must  dissimulate  his  existence  in  Rome, 
and,  again  deferring  the  loathed  espousals,  induce  him 
to  repair  thither.” 

“ Accompany  me,  and  in  my  mansion — ” 

“No,  you  little  know  him.” 

“ Ah ! and  I remember  that  between  the  Count  and 
my  husband  there  exists  deadly  hostility.  You  look 
surprised.  The  cause  1 I never  knew  it.  Some  quar- 
rel of  their  youth  which  fifteen  years  and  many  in- 
effectual combats  have  not  obliterated  from  their  ran- 
corous memory.” 

“No;  I can  only  go  under  his  protection.  To-mor- 
row I will  determine  him.” 

Through  the  orange  thicket  which  hid  them  from 
the  higher  portion  of  the  terrace,  a number  of  frolic- 
some maidens  now  broke ; they  had  been  long  seeking 
the  two  absentees.  Greeting  them  with  gay  reproach, 
they  placed  garlands  on  their  heads,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  banquet-hall. 
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Que  j’en  ai  vu  mourir  ! Tune  etait  rose  et  blanche, 

L’ai'tre 

Vicitor  HugO' 

Time  had  fled : Weeks  or  months,  no  matteF.  The 
heart  is  a horologe  quite  independent  of  the  universal 
clock-work  of  nature ; its  vibrations  tell  by  their  force, 
not  their  duration  ; and  it  sometimes  effects  in  moments, 
all  that  properly  belongs  to  the  influence  of. years. 

On  the  loftiest  verge  of  Cape  Misenum,  seated  under 
one  of  a picturesque  group  of  pines,  reclined  a youth 
who  seemed  unmindful  of  the  admirable  scene  which 
Nature  here  offers  to  the  eye  of  man,  and  whose  sight 
was  riveted  upon  a small  valley  in  the  direction  of 
Mount  Procida.  His  attire  iv^as  rich  without  being 
ostentatious.  His  form  and  features  strikingly  hand- 
some: the  expression  of  his  countenance,  beneath  the 
shade  of  anxiety  now  visible,  denoted  a perfect  con- 
sciousness and  appreciation  of  these  advantages  and 
the  recoil  e;ti on  of  a long  tissue  of  successes  to  be  ascribed 
to  them.  Yet  ivas  there  not  wanting  a certain  nobleness 
in  the  cast  of  his  face,  indicative  of  virtues  which,  if 
dormant,  were  not  altogether  extinguished  by  a gay, 
licentious  career,  and  which,  haply,  time  would  restore 
to  their  rightful  supremacy. 

A person  ascending  the  acclivity  attracted  his  atten- 
tion; that  it  was  not  the  expected  one  was  sufficiently 
evident  by  the  vexation  |that  appeared  on  his  counte- 
nance. The  new-comer,  approaching,  'greeted  him  in 
terms  expressive  of  a considerable  degree  of  famili- 
arity. 

“So,  Signor  Conte,  I find  you  at  last.  Wherefor 
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have  you  been  mysticizing  us  so  strangely  of  late? 
For  the  last  fortnight,  no  one  can  render  any  account  of 
your  movements.  Who  is  this  Alcina  ? Who  now  the 
innamorata  ?” 

“Oh,  you  mistake.  I am  fatigued  with  revels  and 
orgies.  Philosophic  propensities  have  sprung  up  in 
me.  I pass  very  pleasant  hours  here  in  indolent  medi- 
tation, or  in  contemplating  the  scene,  for — were  you 
ever  here  before  ? this  is  a pretty  view.  The  ride  too 
is  agreable  along  the  shore.” 

“ Ah,  a secret.  Say  no  more.  Rely  on  my  discretion. 
If  fortunate,  we  will  not  fail  to  hear  of  your  adven- 
ture : if  otherwise,  of  course  no  one  can  rally  you.” 

“ Here,  Ricciardo,  sit  down : after  all,  you  are  the 
only  one  in  whom  I ever  could  confide.  You  shall  hear 
why  I linger  in  these  environs.  About  ten  days  since 
caprice  or  a fit  of  sulliness  drove  me  from  Naples.  I 
found  my  way  hiiher.  Beneath  this  very  tree  there 
stood,  or  rather,  she  ivas  sustained  by  the  arm  of  an 
aged  duenna,  a young  person — how  shall  I describe 
her  ? I do  not  know  that  she  is  beautiful : hut  there  is 
a something  in  her  look  worth  more  to  me  than  any 
beauty  I ever  gazed  upon.  Hold  ! no  pleasantry.  She 
is  dying,  rapidly  dying.  When  I saw  her  she  was 
just  recovering  from  a swoon  caused  by  climbing  up 
this  cursed  hill.  A slight  flush  in  the  middle  of  her 
cheek  contrasted  with  the  extraordinary  pallor  of  the 
rest,  and  when  she  opened  her  eyes  I saw  in  them  the 
same  contrast  of  brightness  with  an  unnatural  death- 
like dulness.  I assure  you,  I was  moved  by  the  very 
first  glimpse  I caught  of  this  unhappy  girl,  as  I had 
never  before  been.  I accosted  her  and  expressed  my 
sympathy  ior  her  situation  and  persisted  till  I engaged 
her  in  discourse  and  saw  a semblance  of  health  once 
more  animate  her  expressive  features.  She  occupies  a 
small  house  down  in  yonder  valley,  I learned  from  her, 
and  when  her  health,  or  rather  her  illness  permits,  is 
accustomed  to  make  short  excursions.  We  conversed 
for  nearly  an  hour,  and  when  she  departed  I had  enough 
to  think  of  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  It  hap- 
pened for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I believe.  Of  that 
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conversation  I could  not  give  you  an  idea ; why  should 
I?  it  is  a something  to  commune  only  with  one’s  self 
of,  and  I will  only  tell  you  that  she  inspired  me  with 
so  overweening  an  interest,  that  I have  returned  here 
every  day  since.  To  spare  her  the  fatigue  of  ascend- 
ing, or  in  fact  to  make  sure  of  meeting  her,  I ventured 
to  send  some  peasants  to  her  cottage  with  a litter  which 
I had  caused  to  be  brought  from  town,  and  consequent- 
ly, very  few  days  have  passed  without  my  seeing  her. 
She  would  not  consent  that  I should  visit  her.  I be- 
lieve she  found  my  presence  irksome  in  the  beginning, 
but  she  has  gradually  become  accustomed  to  it,  and 
talks  unrestrainedly  before  me  of  all  that  occupies  her 
thoughts. — What  more  shall  I say  ? I could  extrava- 
gate  on  this  theme  during  all  the  time  when  I am  not 
near  her,  and  yet,  to  you,  say  nothing.” 

“Why,  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I have 
heard  this  many  a day.  I can  scarcely  convince  myself 
it  is  from  your  lips  I hear  it.  A dying  girl  excites  an 
interest  in  you  that  I would  defy  any  principessa  in  Na- 

{)les  to  arouse.  Caro  contino,  I respect  you  none  the 
ess.  I now  see  that  as  long  as  the  heart  is  young, 
there  is  hope.  But  who  is  she?  You  know  not? 
Stranger  still !” 

“ She  did  not  come  yesterday.  I fear  me,  she  will 
not  be  here  to-day.  Oh,  here  are  the  peasants.” 

Their  report  was,  that  she  would  not  come  abroad 
this  day. 

“ I will  leave  you,”  said  Ricciardo.  “ I will  to  Baja, 
thence  to  Naples.  And  you  ?” 

“ 1,”  answered  the  Count,  “will  remain  till  evening.” 
“ Has  she  physicians  ? Can  I do  nothing — ” 

“ Nothing.” 

They  separated. 

After  wandering  some  time  in  indecision  about  the 
shore,  the  Count  directed  his  steps  to  the  isolated  abode 
of  the  unknown.  It  was  a small  cottage,  whose  en- 
vironing grounds  had  once  been  cultivated : but  all 
vegetation,  save  a few  vines  and  some  time-strengthened 
trees,  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  waste. 

Approaching,  he  was  awed  by  the  extraordinary  still- 
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ness  that  reigned  there.  After  waiting,  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing some  of  the  inmates,  if  there  were  any,  he  entered 
the^  cottage  with  trepidation,  and  on  tiptoe.  He  would 
not  knock,  lest  he  should  disturb  the  invalid.  He  passed 
slowly,  and  with  frequent  pauses,  through  the  few 
rooms  ; they  were  all  vacant. 

But,  in  an  open  alcove,  vine-mantled,  that  projected 
from  the  last  apartment  over  a piazza,  he  found  the 
maiden  reclining  on  a couch,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  blue  sky  that  overhung  the  far-expanding  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea. 

She  was  alone. 

He  addressed  some  words  of  apology,  of  sympathy. 
They  were  needless ; she  heard  him  not.  Her  lips 
were  moving,  and  her  eye  looked  eloquent : it  seemed 
as  by  those  whispers  she  were  conversing  with  some 
messenger  standing  on  the  threshold  of  this  world. 

Soon,  the  Neapolitan  could  distinguish  certain  articu- 
lations : soon,  whether  his  sense  became  more  acute, 
or  her  utterance  more  distinct,  her  words  in  their  order 
became  audible  to  him.  In  regarding  the  rapt,  sublime 
look  of  the  maiden,  he  was,  for  the  first  time,  awfully 
impressed  with  the  vivid  recognition  of  Spirit : he  saw 
and  felt  that  the  inner  sense  is  not  merely  a lamp  to 
light  up  the  incoherent  frame : that  there  was  truth  in 
the  ancient  embleming  of  Psyche  by  the  butterfly  ; and 
that  the  soul  of  this  moribond  was  struggling  with  its 
chrysalid  and  demanding  its  wings. 

“ Imagination  to  the  golden  gates  of  its  true  home 
draws  nigh ; there  to  become  reason,  and  be  encom- 
passed tangibly  by  all  its  dreams  embodied,  all  its 
dreams  of  beauty  interrestrial,  and  of  joys  which,  but  to 
dream  of,  shook  the  human  heart.  No  bounded  Eden ; 
but,  through  infinite  space,  infinite  change  and  bright 
succession  still  more  and  more  bright  and  wondrous. 
From  my  sight  all  the  once-visible  fades  : the  invisible, 
the  interstellar  dark  opaque  begins  to  gleam  with  roseate 
light,  and  with  the  glad,  fairy-like  mingling  phalanxes 
of  spirits  enfranchised  and  ascending  the  vast  grades  ot 
glorious  immortality. 

“ By  those  uirfolded  portals  he  awaits,  wistful,  my 
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coming,  smiling  as  despair  had  been  his  guarding  angel, 
and  remorse  now  mine,  and  soon  the  fragile,  earthly 
links — here,  fragile,  there,  forever  incorrupt — to  make 
us  sympathetic  of  all  joys,  and  of  all  destinies  partici- 
pant that  boundless  nature  knows, 

“ Now  the  strange  chaunt,  the  unimagined  melodies 
which  dim,  but  momently  less  dim,  break  audibly  on 
the  emerging  spirit,  tell  that  life  dissolves  with  its 
horizons,  and  its  l»nds  coercive  fall  asunder,  tell  those 
realms  now,  now  ^ be  ascended  where  all  thought  is 

instantaneous  fruition,  where ” 

Her  lips  continued  to  move  awhile,  though  inarticu- 
1 ate  of  sounds ; her  eye  to  beam  with  preternatural  lus- 
t’^e,  and  a faint  flush  to  come  and  go  in  her  cheeks.  But 
in  a few  minutes  the  movements  of  her  lips  ceased 
gradually,  her  eyelids  drooped,  and  a livid  paleness  sub- 
dued the  visible  struggle  of  life. 

Soon,  the  awed  youth  heard  the  fearful  gurgling  of 
expiring  breath,  and,  in  the  next  instant,  he  supported  a 
corpse. 
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tenores-tu  qilo  tu'nS  sailrais  fair®  un 
qnelque  devoir  a remplir  ? 


pas  sur  la  terrd,  sans  t^otlve^ 
Jean  Jacques. 


We  have  stolen  a march  upon  the  Future:  let  us 
return. 

W e parted  with  Lionardo  at  the  gates  of  the  Castle 
St.  Angelo. 

A night,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day, 
he  passed  in  his  cell,  a prey  to  the  poignant  grief  caused 
by  the  sudden,  the  sad  death  of  his  friend.  The  thought 
was  remote  from  him  that  he  himself  stood  in  any  dau'* 
ger,  and  believing  nothing  more -easy  than  to  demon- 
strate the  falseness  of  the  suspicions  which  had  fallen 
Upon  him,  he  dismissed  all  personal  cares,  and  bewailed 
with  deep  dejection  of  spirit  the  frustration  of  his  eflbrts 
to  save  the  life  of  the  poet. 

He  had  long  before  meditated  on  suicide,  and  found 
it  condemnable.  If  not  a crime,  it  was  an  error.  It 
was  most  frequently  the  result  of  an  incomplete,  a par- 
tial estimate  of  life,  and  in  obeying  the  suggestion  of  a 
single  disappointed  feeling,  the  suicide  forgot  or  ignored 
the  great  remainder,  the  many  inalienable  treasures  of 
mind,  and  the  hundredfold  paths  of  existence. 

Lionardo  re-called  a day  that  in  the  height  of  his 
despair  he  had  passed  in  the  grotto  of  Syrens,  at  Tivoli, 
in  whose  profound  gloom  are  lost  the  loud,  impetuous 
waters  of  the  Anio  ; he  remembered  the  frequent  tempt- 
ations of  that  instantaneous  abyss,  and  the  final  triumph, 
not  of  his  judgment,  of  his  nature.  He  brought  to  mind 
that  in  that  same  evening,  wandering  among  the  Tibur- 
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tine  hills,  he  had  found  an  old  peasant,  perishing  with 
hunger,  and  had  relieved  him;  and  in  contemplating  the 
happiness  to  which  he  restored  this  miserable  being,  in 
rcstoijing  him  to  life,  he  had  discovered  that  even  tvhen 
useless  to  ourself,  this  existence  may  be  still  made  avail- 
able to  others : disappointed  in  our  own,  we  can  still 
taste  joy  in  realizing  the  less  ambitious  hope  of  a fellow- 
man. 

Towards  the  close  of  day  he  was  summoned  to  an 
tipper  hall  injthe  fortress,  to  appear  before  the  Inquisitors’ 
bench,  where  were  seated  the  Criminal  Judge,  the 
Governor  of  Rome  and  a third,  and  to  answer  to  their 
interrogatories.  He  came  before  them  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  and  answered  their  questions  with  tranquil- 
lity, refraining  as  milch  as  possible  from  the  display  of 
any  irritation. 

But  he  was  thunderstruck  by  the  mass  of  evidence 
which  had  already  been  gathered  lor  the  prosecution, 
and  by  the  clear  perception  that  their  judgments  were 
completely  formed  before  his  lips  were  opened  for  de- 
fence. 

He  had  been  seen  leaving  the  house  at  dusk.  The 
first  who  entered  the  apartments  of  the  deceased,  saw 
on  the  table  two  goblets,  one  containing  the  sediments 
of  wine,  the  other  dregs  of  the  same  wine  mixed  with 
those  of  an  acrid  and  prompt  poison.  In  the  inner 
chamber  Guido  was  lying  dead  upon  his  bed,  and  an 
examination  of  his  body  had  that  morning  afforded 
proofs  of  his  having  died  from  the  effects  of  a similar 
poison.  In  the  chamber  of  the  accused,  had  been  found 
a phial  containing  a quantity  of  the  same  deadly  pre- 
paration. The  accused  had  been  making  ready  for 
flight,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

Respecting  the  motive  of  the  assassination,  this  had 
been  promptly  determined  by  the  discovery  that  the 
poet  and  the  accused  were  suitors  to  the  same  lady,  and 
jealousy  of  his  rival’s  success,  had,  beyond  a doubt,  im- 
pelled the  artist  to  the  horrible  deed. 

The  prisoner  declared,  in  answer,  that  the  deceased 
had,  on  a previous  occasion,  atttempted  suicide,  and  been 
prevented  only  by  the  fortunate  interposition  of  himself 
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and  a friend.  That  the  phial  was  one  which  on  that 
occasion  he  had  furtively  abstracted  from  the  possession 
of  Guido : he  had  left  it  in  his  own  chamber  with  the 
design,  subsequently  forgotten,  of  destroying  its  con- 
tents. He  described  his  visit  on  the  last,  fatal  evening, 
to  the  poet’s  rooms,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
there  passed  an  hour,  in  the  supposition  that  Guido  was 
abroad  and  might,  at  any  moment,  return.  He  denied 
that  any  rivalship  had  ever  existed  between  them,  and 
declared,  on  the  contrary, ^that  he  had  been  endeavoring 
for  some  months  to  effect  a reconciliation  between  his 
friend  and  the  lady  whose  hand  he  desired  to  obtain. 

But  he  could  not  dissipate  from  the  faces  of  his  pre- 
possessed judges  the  sarcastic  smile  of  disbelief.  When 
he  mentioned  the  interposition  of  a friend  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  attempt  at  suicide,  he  was  bidden  to  name 
that  friend.  Upon  hearing  that  of  Raphael,  one  of  the 
triumvirate  smiled  dubiously,  and  informed  bis  col- 
leagues that  Raphael  had  left  town  two  days  since  ; it 
was  expected  he  would  be  absent  a longer  time  than 
would  suffice  for  the  trial  of  the  accused. 

Lionardo  demanded  that  he  should  be  addressed  by 
letter,  and  all  proceedings  discontinued  till  the  arrival 
of  his  answer.  One  of  the  Inquisitors  replied,  that  his 
prayer  should  be  attended  to,  provided  he  could  adduce 
any  immediate  and  plausible  opposition  to  the  proofs  in 
their  hands. 

He  desired  that  Cecilia  might  be  visited,  and  her  evi-’ 
dence  taken.  Her  evidence  at  best  could  only  affect  the 
suspected  motive,  and  not  the  strong  demonstration  of 
his  guilt. 

He  appealed  to  his  untainted  reputation,  and  being 
asked  to  mention  the  friends  who  would  plead  for  him, 
he  recollected  with  confusion  how  utterly  unknown  he 
was  in  Rome  since  a long  period  of  time.  He,  how- 
ever,  gave  the  names  of  many  with  Avhom,  in  past 
years,  he  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy,  concluding 
with  that  of  Prince  Giuliano, 

His  judges  interchanged  ambiguous  looks,  and  one  of 
them  said,  that  if  the  others  could  tell  no  more  in  his 
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I'avor  thaa  the  last-mentioned,  it  would  benefit  him  lit- 
tle to  summon  them. 

Lionardo  discovered  now  what  it  had  been  his  object 
in  that  reference  to  ascertain ; namely,  that  the  Prince 
was  the  prime  mover  in  this  accusation,  and,  with  his 
influence  to  contend  with,  it  would  go  hard  with  him. 
He  saw  that  he  stood  in  imminent  danger,  and  resolved 
to  throw  off  the  disguise  which  he  had  so  long  borne. 

Requesting  their  attention,  he  again  addressed  the 
Inquisitors.  He  informed  them  that  he  was  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Buonsignori  of  Sienna,  that  circum- 
stances, which  it  were  needless  to  detail,  had  induced 
him  to  relinquish  his  rightful  name,  and — 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  impatient  indignation  of 
his  judges,  who  directed  that  the  examination  should 
terminate,  and  the  prisoner  be  remanded  to  his  cell. 
Despite  the  expostulation  of  Lionardo,  these  orders 
were  promptly  obeyed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Che  mi  moava  a veSer  Monte  Aventrna 
So  die  vorresti  intender,  non  dirolti. 

Abiosto,  Satira  lU 

ToBtes  les  passions  sent  menteuses  ; dies  s«  cachent  a elks 
memes.  La  Bruyire- 

Oltmpia  v/as  seated  at  her  clarichord — it  was  an 
®arly  hour  of  the  day — listlessly  symphonizing ; and  if 
the  modulations  which  her  fingers  ran  through  almost 
mechanically,  were  the  unconscious  expression  of  her 
thoughts,  these  were  sorrowful,  troubled  and  anxious. 

The  Connt,  entering,  gave  the  morning  salutation  in  a 
■cheerful  tone,  and,  leaning  against  a pillar  that  was  over 
against  her  instrument,  entered  into  discourse.  His 
physiognomy  was  sombre,  as  usual ; but  from  its  cast 
there  was  no  inference  to  be  drawn  against  his  content- 
edness. He  himself  acknowledged  that  his  features 
were  beyond  the  influence  cd’  his  mood,  and  when  they 
were  most  rigid  and  fobidding,  he  was  not  infrequently 
m his  .pleasantest  state  of  mind. 

He  was  not  accustomed  to  treat  even  ordinary  con- 
cerns with  levity,  and  his  love  was  such  a serious  and 
momentous  matter,  that  he  brought  all  his  faculties  to 
bear  upon  the  subject,  and  brooded  upon  it  as  unceas- 
ingly  and  as  arduously  as  though  some  terrible  con- 
spiracy against  the  nations  was  the  pabulum  of  his 
thoughts.  At  his  age,  the  passion  of  love  is  more 
exigent  than  in  earlier  youth,  and  compels  the  tribute  of 
a more  assiduous  devotion  ; the  stake  is  greater,  being 
the  last ; it  is  less  ardent,  but  more  concemrated  ; con- 
sequently, the  chance  of  success  is  impaired  by  the  ab- 
sence of  that  which  is  such  an  aid  to  the  youug  suitor, 
Vol.  Jl.— 5 
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animation,  a lively  flow  of  spirit,  an  excursive  fancy, 
and  a dash  of  wit  withal.  Even  Romeo  can  mingle 
with  his  sighs  an  occasional  witticism,  and  through  the 
strong  sentiment  that  rules  him,  the  native  joyousness 
ol  his  temper  constantly  looks  forth. 

The  Count  was  tall,  nearly  a head  taller  than  the 
average  of  men  : the  deep  black  of  his  hair,  beard  and 
mustachios  was  already  profusely  mixed  with  grey ; his 
brows  were  strongly  knit,  and  his  forehead,  though  high, 
was  extremely  narrow  at  the  temples.  His  present  cos- 
tume, though  no  longer  one  of  mourning,  was  of  darker 
colors  than  generally  were  adopted  by  the  nobles  of  his 
day.  Altogether,  his  was  a graceful  and  striking  figure, 
as  he  leaned  against  the  pillar,  with  his  plumed  hat 
in  his  hand,  looking  earnestly  at  Olympia. 

They  had  not  interchanged  many  words  before  he  re- 
marked her  discomposure,  and  said : 

“Your  eyes,  my  Olympia,  have  not  their  usual  se- 
renity. If  not  some  evil  dream,  say,  what  hath  occur- 
red, to  disturb  the  reflections  and  overcast  the  looks  of 
my  gentle  ward.” 

She  hesitated  a few  moments,  then  looking  smilingly 
at  him,  answered  t 

“Your  gentle  ward  is  in  a tyrannical  mood  to-day. 
Will  you  be  submissive  to  her  commands,  implicitly 
submissive,  without  conditions,  and  show  yourself  the 
loyal  and  devoted  cavalier  that  you  assert  yourself  to 
be?” 

“ Without  conditions?”  he  retorted. 

“ Not  only  without  conditions,  without  gainsay  and 
demur,  but  without  any  inquisition  into  the  motives 
which  shall  have  governed  her.” 

He  laughed.  “Whoever  heard  of  a guardian’s  re- 
ceiving from  his  ward  dictates  so  absolute,  imperious, 
unquestionable  ?” 

“ True,”  she  replied  ; “ but  what  were  you  saying  to 
me  the  other  day  ? Did  you  not  disclaim  forever  the 
authority  of  a guardian,  telling  me  that  the  more  tender 
years  when  I needed  protection  were  by  ? Did  you  not 
make  me  my  own  mistress,  not  only  that,  but  constitute 
youself  my  liege,  with  the  single  proviso  and  privilege, 
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^lat  all  my  commands  should  be  to  you  alone  entrusted  ? 
And  I now  make  the  fust  exercise  of  my  enfranchised 
will.  Be  warned,  and  let  no  traitorous  or  contrarious 
reply  be  heard.” 

“ You  servant  awaits  those  commands.” 

“ Perpend.”  Olympia  with  difficulty  concealed,  un- 
der a tone  of  lev'ity,  the  anxiety  she  felt  at  heart ; and 
it  was  with  more  seriousness,  but  with  a look  of  de- 
cision, that  in  these  few  words,  “ I would  go  to  Rome,” 
she  stated  her  desire. 

“ To  Rome  !”  exclaimed  Filippo,  “ but—” 

“ Oh,  you  forget.  My  will  is  to  be  your  law.  Obe- 
dience your  merit.” 

“ Then  be  it  so : to  Rome  I v/ill  accompany  you. 
But  in  acknowledging  myself  your  subject,  I have  not 
(it  is  to  be  hoped)  forfeit^  the  name  and  prerogatives 
of  a friend.  Of  these  I avail  myself,  when  I solicit, 
not  demand,  your  confidence  in  respect  to  the  motive  of 
this  request.” 

“ And  if  none  exists  1” 

“ It  would  not  have  emanated  from  Olympia,  whom 
I never  knew  to  entertain  an  unreasonable  desire,  or  to 
be  unguided  in  her  actions  by  a just  motive.” 

“ Do  I never  speak,  never  act  from  impulse  ?” 

“ Yes,  but  from  such  impulses  as  I can  always  find  a 
hundred  good  reasons  to  justify.  The  desire  you  now 
testify  can  scarce  be  faint  and  transient ; it  has  caused 
you  to  pass  a sleepless  night,  and  banished  the  carna- 
tions from  your  cheek.  Yet  can  I discover  no  sufficient 
motive  for  it,  none  whatever  indeed.” 

“ Is  it,  then,  strange,”  she  made  answer,  “ that  I should 
feel  a strong  inclination  to  re-visit  the  imperial  city, 
and  the  scenes  where  I passed  such  pleasant  hours  ? 
The  remains  of  antiquity,  the  new  architectural  won- 
ders, the  innumerable  works  of  art,  that  I saw  so 
cursorily  ? One  could  be  happy,  I think,  many,  many 
months  simply  in  contemplating  the  external  aspect  of 
Rome,  remaining  ignorant,  the  while,  of  its  social  at- 
tractions and  pastimes.” 

“ Are  you  not  happy  now  and  here  ?” 
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“ Not  when  I think  of  the  venerable  Mother  of 
cities.” 

What  was  it  that  slightly  agitated  her  in  uttering 
these  phrases?  Candor  must  have  eminently  been 
her  virtue,  if  even  this  slight  degree  of  equivocation 
made  tremulous  her  speech. 

She  thought  notv  of  Lionardo,  and  would  not  waver 
in  her  resolution.  Looking  steadily  at  the  Count,  she 
continued. 

“ Do  not  believe  this  to  be  a passing  phantasy  ; it  is 
earnestly  my  desire,  and  I know  not  what  could  per- 
suade me  to  abandon  it.  Always,  I trust,  have  I been 
more  solicitous  to  anticipate  your’s  than  to  declare  my 
own  wishes.  But  one  of  your  most  frequent  requests 
has  been,  that  I would  conceal  or  suppress  no  desire, 
were  it  but  a caprice,  and  that  I would  deprive  you  of 
no  opportunity  of  shewing  your  affection.  Tell  me 
then,  shall  I go  to  Rome  ?” 

“ Dearest  Olympia,  you  certainly  shall.  The  period 
that  you  consented  to  designate  for  our  nuptials  ap- 
proaches. Abbreviate  it  by  how  many  days  you  will — 
a thousand  thanks  for  each— and  the  morn  that  follows 
that  day  of  days  will  see  us  journeying  towards  the 
Tiber.  But  why,  I pray,  is  your  countenance  clouded 
at  the  suggestion  ? Why  do  you  exhibit  this  unmiti- 
gated repugnance  as  often  as  I propose  that  you  should 
fulfil  the  promise  that  I hold  of  you  since  so  long  a 
time  ? Are  we  not  betrothed  ? Have  I no  rights  ? 
How  long  must  I be  the  victim  of  a foolish  caprice  ? 
By  Heaven ! scarce  can  I command  myself  when  I see 
your  looks  express  such  an  aversion  at  the  mention  of  a 
subject  on  which  depends  my  happiness,  I am  almost 
tempted  to  suspect  the  existence  of  something  less  par- 
donable than  a mere  caprice,  and  believe  that  a deep- 
rooted  disinclination  is  the  cause  that  you  defer,  defer 
and  still  defer  the  exchange  of  our  vows,  and  the  so- 
lemnity that  should  make  you  wholly  mine.” 

He  said  this  with  some  violence;  but  while  he 
strode  through  the  chamber  to  nourish,  as  it  were,  his 
wrath,  he  already  repented  the  indignation  which  his 
looks  had  manifested.  She  did  not  directly  answer 
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him  ; but  when  he  again  stood  before  her,  she  subdued 
him  with  a gaze  of  sorrow  and  of  surprise,  and  replied 
in  these  terms : 

“ Is  it  thus  that  I am  to  be  wooed  ? With  ireful 
looks,  and  words  of  loud  reproach  and  menace,  and  a 
most  passionate  demeanor,  would  you  terrify  me  to 
compliance  ? Must  I be  taught  that  I am  your  slave, 
before  I become  your  wife  ? Oh,  I regret  that  it  should 
be  spoken,  but  does  not  your  present  manner  almost 
evince  that  you  regard  me  as  a property  purchased  by 
the  protection,  the  kindness  of  which  I have  so  long 
been  the  object  ? I do  not  forget  that  you  have  more 
than  once  deprecated  the  motive  of  gratitude  in  in- 
fluencing my  consent ; yet  might  your  violence  to-day 
induce  me  to  believe  that  it  is  upon  what  I owe  to  you, 
you  found  so  absolutely  a claim  to  my  hand.” 

“ I was  wrong,”  said  the  Count,  and  his  manner  was 
expressive  of  regret  and  humiliation.  “ Olympia,  I 
know  your  love  for  me,  but  you  cannot  know  mine  by 
comparing  it  with  that.  Hear  ! if  the  entire  generation 
of  man  were  smitten  by  the  destroying  angel,  and  you 
alone  left  to  me  and  I alone  to  you,  I do  not  know  that 
I should  shed  a tear  or  sustain  a pang.  Did  you  rightly 
conceive  of  the  intensity  of  my  passion,  you  would 
easily  extenuate  the  vehemence  that  my  manner  some- 
times expresses.  No,  I doubt  not  your  afifection,  nor, 
that  it  lacks  the  engrossingness  of  mine  do  I complain, 
seeing,  as  I do,  that  it  is  pure  and  earnest,  and  full  of 
consolation.  Forgive  me  the  inconsiderate  outbreak  of 
unjust  and  unworthy  thoughts.  You  are  scarcely  en- 
tered upon  the  years  of  womanhood,  and  are  naturally 
yet  governed  by  the  maidenly  fear  of  a total,  irrevocable 
self-surrenderment  to  another.  Even  while  I am  tyran- 
nized by  that  fear  of  yours,  I can  see  that  it  is  beautiful, 
and  can  respect  it : henceforth  I will  never  be  other  than 
a gentle  suitor,  and  will  watch  my  ardor  that  it  wound 
not  your  sensitiveness.” 

“Oh  Filippo,  I am  so  unaccustomed  to  any  words 
but  those  of  kindness  and  of  praise  from  you  that  I am 
foolish  enough  to  grieve  sorely  at  the  least  distempered 
accent.” 
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After  this  little  scene,  she  did  not  immediately  re' 
turn  to  the  request  that  lay  so  near  her  heart,  hut  after 
gracefully  preluding  for  some  minutes  on  the  instru' 
raent,  she  began  to  sing  some  of  the  Count’s  favorite 
airs. 

When  between  his  brother  and  himself  the  choice 
had  been  made,  the  Count  had  naturally  exiled  all 
jealousy  from  his  mind,  and  resolutely  refrained  from 
enquiring  the  circumstances  and  duration  of  her  clan- 
destine acquaintance  with  Lionardo.  This  name  in- 
deed had  never  mingled  with  their  conversation,  nor  at 
any  time  been  uttered  by  one  in  presence  of  the 
other. 

In  her  manner  towards  him,  Filippo  had  remarked' 
an  undeniable  change.  Kindly  and  affectionate,  still 
she  no  more  exhibitedjthat  confidingness,  that  childlike, 
trustfulness  which  has  no  secret.  But  this  he  attribu- 
ted to  her  corresponding  developement  of  character ; 
and  the  suggestion  she  once  made  that  they  should  live 
more  sundered,  with  less  intercourse,  he  ascribed  to 
pudency,  to  the  sage  self-respect  of  the  bethrothed  vir- 
gin. He  was  compliant  enough  to  assign  her  a distinct 
residence  ; but  she  was  not  the  more  removed  from  his 
lyncean  vision. 

The  constant  and  earnest  desire  which  she  manifested 
to  postpone  the  period  of  their  marriage,  made  him 
reflect,  and,  at  moments,  doubt  the  genuineness  of  her 
feelings  for  him.  F or  moments  only ; he  hastily  seized 
upon  any  more  flattering  explanations  that  suggested 
itself. 

His  love  had  grown  with  her  growth;  so  likewise  had 
the  strength  of  her  character,  until  her  every  will  was 
omnipotent  with  him  and  he  found  himself  unable  to 
thwart  any  purpose  that  she  expressed,  or  to  withhold 
his  assent  whenever  she  gave  utterance  to  any 
wish. 

When  she  had  ceased  to  sing,  Filippo  drew  his  chair 
to  her  side,  and  testified  his  admiration  of  her  perform'- 
ance,  though  he  was  an  indifferent  judge,  and  them 
mentioned  the  festivities  of  the  preceding  day.  She 
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eommanded  her  absent  thoughts,  and  gave  him  a de- 
scription of  the  fete. 

Finally,  and  abruptly,  she  said: 

“ And  when  do  we  go  to  Rome  ?” 

He  looked  at  her  with  some  astonishment. 

“I  had  forgotten  entirely  your  request,  or,  if  you 
will,  your  command,  my  irresistible  sultana.  To 
Rome  ? I declare  to  you  that  I cannot  at  all  under- 
stand your  impulse  in  this  procedure.  Some  mystery 
there  is  about  it,  and  I am  so  used  to  your  unvarying 
candor  and  openness,  that  I can  but  be  perplexed.” 

“ Are  then  the  motives  which  I mentioned  insuffi- 
cient? I cannot  give  another.  You  must  consider  it 
as  my  first  caprice.  In  one  I may  surely  be  in- 
dulged.” 

“ And  if  I yield  not  my  consent,  it  tvill  be  my  first 
denial.  In'  one  surely.” 

“ Signor,  deny  me  this  and  I will  disregard  all  that 
henceforth  you  may  do  or  say.  I confess  to  you  that 
with  or  without  a reason  I have  set  my  heart  upon  this 
journey.  Let  me  consider, — yes,  the  day  following  to- 
morrow, we  can  very  well  leave  ; we  will  leave.  See, 
I am  becoming  wilful;  but  whose  kindness  hath  made 
me  so?  It  is  not  opposition  that  will  cure  me  now. 
Be  assured,  you  will  only  find  the  cure  at  Rome.  Say 
then,  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

“ Olympia,  you  have  a secret,  and  I perceive  that  you 
mean  to  keep  it  from  me,  at  least  to  day.  Well,  be  it 
so.  A little  reflection  will  teach  you  that  there  is 
wrong  in  this  concealing  a motive  from  one  who  is  in- 
terested by  all  that  interests  you.  In  the  meantime,  I 
will  not  scrutinize  your  thoughts,  but  rely  implicitly  on 
the  return  of  your  good  jugdment, — I do  not  say,  affec- 
tion, to  any  estrangement  of  which  I am  far  from  at- 
tributing thus  conduct.  I hasten  now  to  make  the 
preparatives  for  our  journey,  hopeful  that  it  may  prove 
an  agreeable  one.” 

The  Count  was  not  altogether  averse  from  this 
journey.  The  mysterious  fate  of  Lionardo  caused  him 
at  times  a displeasing  anxiety.  The  fact  of  his  younger 
brother’s  never  having  touched  any  portion  of  his  in- 
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herilance  since  their  final  separation,  inspired  him  wilfa 
v/onder,  and  more  than  once  he  had  caused  him  to  be  dili- 
gently sought  throughout  Rome.  No  one  gave  tidings 
of  the  youth.  Like  most  persons  passionately  engrossed 
by  any  one  object,  he  soon  lulled  himself  to  rest,  when 
extraneous  causes  of  disquietude  arose. 

He  never  forgot  his  old  superstition  that  in  Lionardo 
he  must  dread  the  antagonist  of  his  earthly  happiness : 
and  he  was  so  enslaved  to  his  passion  as  sometimes  to 
indulge  the  fancy,  without  experiencing  intense  regret, 
that  his  brother  might  be  no  more. 

Yet, — and  it  is  strange  withal, — not  only  all  the 
elements  of  virtue  existed  within  him, — they  exist  in 
every  human  being, — but  he  had  cultivated,  was  in  the 
daily  practice  of,  many  of  them:  indeed,  few^fof  his 
rank  were  more  liberal,  aye,  more  benevolent,  and  he 
had  quite  a desirable  reputation  in  Sienna.  Had  he'not 
viewed  in  Lionardo  the  foe  of  his  essential  peace,  he 
would,  I doubt  not,  willingly  have  exposed  his  life  for 
him. 

As  it  was,  there  were  hours  when  he  could  think 
him  dead;  reproach  Destiny  for  that  untimely  end; 
and  congratulate  himself. 

He  felt,  however,  the  strong  necessity  of  knowing 
positively  what  had  been  or  what  was  his  fate;  and 
the  same  secret  motive  which  urged  the  proposition  of 
Olympia,  facilitated  his  assent. 

Which  really  predominated  in  him,  whether  the 
desire  to  hear  of  his  existence  or  of  his  death,  we  will 
leave  indeterminate ; it  was  so,  perhaps,  in  his  own 
breast. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  man,  if  he  study  himself, 
will  be  conscious  of  something  worse  than  he  is  sme  of 
in  others:  it  maybe  the  "easonwhy  men  avoid  studying 
themselves. 

On  one  point  the  Count  was  resolved,  or  believed 
himself  to  be.  His  actions  should  be  in  obedience  to 
his  sense  of  honor.  If  Lionardo  be  living,  and  in  ad- 
versity, he  can  but  extend  to  him  a brotherly  hand. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


[ Fancy,  th«  homeless  vagabond,  sees  not 
Shapes  more  fantastical  than  such  as  oft 
The  mind  itself  assumes. 

Old  Flay. 

Ma  chi  fu  mai  si  saggio  o mai  si  santo 
Che  di  esser  senza  macchia  di  pazzia 
O poca  o molta,  dar  si  possa  vanto. 

Ahiosto,  Satira 

Akp.iving  at  Rome,  the  Count  hired  two  mansions, 
the  one  directly  overlooking  the  other. 

Olympia  scarcely  doubted, — his  image  filled  her 
mind, — that  the  first  object  to  meet  her  eyes  would  be 
Lionardo.  During  some  days  she  never  went  abroad 
that  she  did  not  expect  to  see  him  before  her  return. 
At  every  corner  that  was  turned,  in  every  open  place, 
in  each  gallery,  eacli  church  and  in  the  rides  that  she 
took  in  the  environs,  she  had  a hope  of  discovering 
him.  She  was  surprised  at  the  continual  disappoint- 
ment, until  she  recollected  the  secluded  life  he  had 
been  of  late  accustomed  to  lead  and  the  vastness  of  the 
metropolis  in  which  she  so  confidently  searched,  when 
her  surprise  gave  way  to  chagrin. 

Giulia  had  not  yet  returned  from  Florence,  whither 
she  had  gone  to  visit  her  parents,  and  Olympia  knew 
not  what  measure  to  adopt  to  iurther  her  quest.  A 
notion  of  propriety,  a scrupulous  unwillingness  to  the 
selecting  of  a subordinate  for  a confident,  hindered  her 
from  recurring  to  any  underhand  measures.  The  habi- 
tual presence  and  surveillance  of  Filippo  prevented  her 
from  consulting  the  artists  whom  she  met  at  the  Vati- 
can or  elsewhere. 
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Filippo  on  his  side  was  no  less  diligent  in  the  same 
pursuit,  and  scarcely  more  successful.  He  met  with  one 
or  two  who  had  casually  seen  him  not  a very  long 
time  before  ; but  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  learn  what 
had  since  become  of  him.  He  heard  with  astonish- 
ment of  his  having  been  seen  in  the  company  and  appa- 
rent intimacy  of  ftince  Giuliano ; a piece  of  news  that 
perplexed  him.  The  old  enmity  existing  between  him- 
self and  the  Prince,  though  on  his  part  less  rancorous 
since  some  years,  (the  reason  has  not  yet  appeared,) 
prevented  him  from  personally  addressing  the  Roman 
noble  for  elucidation  of  his  doubts  ; but  through  inter- 
mediation, he  heard  that  Giuliano  denied  having  any 
recent  knowledge  of  the  artist,  and  refused  to  speak  on 
the  subject. 

Filippo,  however,  did  not  discontinue' his  efforts,  and 
was  excited  by  his  very  repulses,  to  further  exer- 
tion. 

Nor  did  Olympia  cease  from  projects ; to  carry  them 
into  execution  was  more  difficult. 

One  evening  about  sundown  as  she  was  looking 
through  the  jalousie  of  her  window,  something  in  the 
features  of  one  of  the  passers-by  attracted  her  atten- 
tion: not  that  which  attracted  the  attention  and 
induced  the  smiles  of  all  who  met  him,  but  a something 
that  awoke  indistinct  association.  After  a moment’s 
thought,  the  vague  became  distinct,  and  she  remem- 
bered Messer  Rossi.  Calling  a servant,  she  despatched 
him  with  a request  that  the  old  Signor  would  enter 
for  a few  minutes : a lady  desired  some  converse  with 
him. 

Since  the  days  when  he  attempted  the  Rape  of  the 
Minerva,  the  fortunes  of  Rossi  had  undergone  straiige 
mutations.  His  indifference  to  all,  except  the  acquisi- 
tion of  works  of  statuary,  had  rapidly  exhausted  his 
pecuniary  resources : at  the  same  time,  he  continued 
entirely  unaware  that  he  was  menaced  with  anything 
like  poverty. — His  passion  had  suffered  a new  and 
strange  deviation.  Some  friends,  either  from  diversion 
or  through  ignorance,  had  urged  it  upon  him,  that  one, 
who  was  so  skilful  a critic  of  ^the  |^art,  roust  uecee- 
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sarily  possess  the  genius  to  create ; and  exhorted  him, 
with  great  apparent  sincerity,  to  devote  his  time  to 
sculpture,  and  give  the  world  some  evidences  of  his  la- 
tent talent.  The  rules  of  genuine  criticism  required, 
they  told  him,  that  a work  be  traced  through  its  de- 
tails, even  to  the  original  thought  of  its  creator:  he 
who  possessed  the  ability  to  do  this,  and  detect  with 
utmost  nicety  the  correspondence  or  the  contradiction 
between  the  artist’s  design  and  his  performance,  was 
surely  not  without  the  talent  to  reverse  that  process 
and  give  successful  embodiment  and  expression  to  an 
original  thought  of  his  own, — provided  alway  the  ori- 
ginality of  thought  be  in  him,  of  which  in  Messer 
Kossi’s  case,  not  a doubt  existed.  He  listened  with 
complacency ; from  long  frequentation  of  the  best 
studios  of  the  day,  he  was  sufficiently  initiated  in  the 
preliminary,  the  manual  part  of  the  business ; and  he 
was  easily  tempted  to  try  his  hand. 

The  malicious  youths  that  resorted  to  his  house,  ani- 
mated him  by  their  praises ; but  soon  these  were  su- 

f»erfluous.  In  his  own  eyes,  his  genius  gradually 
oomed  inordinate,  colossal ; an  inexorcisable  phan- 
tasm; the  genius  accidentally  released  from  the 
imprisoning  seal  of  Solomon,  did  not  more  admire 
himself  than  did  Rossi  his  newly-developed  power. 
He  became  infatuated  with  his  works ; ordered  large 
blocks  of  marble ; and,  in  the  meantime,  exercised 
his  talent  in  the  restoring  of  his  imperfect  antiques. 
And  such  restorations ! It  is  incredible  how  a man  who, 
with  the  sharpest  perspicacity,  can  detect  the  excel- 
lences and  demerits  of  another’s  performance,  may  yet 
look  upon  his  own  vile  or  ludicrous  creations  and 
abortions  with  more  admiration  than  upon  the  most 
faultless  works  of  others.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
hallucination,  he  now  contemned  those  restorations  of 
statues  in  his  gallery,  which  he  formerly  regarded  with 
respect ; and,  knocking  off  the  modern  additions,  he 
proceeded  to  complete  them  by  his  own  superior 
skill. — Michel  Angelo,  chancing  to  enter  his  court-yard 
one  day,  and  seeing  an  antique  which  he  had  formerly 
restored  for  him,  made  hideous  by  the  substitutions  of 
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Rossi,  without  liesitatioQ  dashed  the  thing  to  pieces  on 
the  ground. — From  this  moment,  Rossi  entertained  no 
doubt  that  Buonarotti  recognized  in  him  his  master,  or 
that  he  was  inflamed  by  an  intense  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy. 

He  became  the  unconscious  butt  of  all  the  wits  and 
would-be  wits, — these,  I believe,  constitute  mankind, — 
in  the  metropolis.  Nothing  was  more  the  vogue  than 
to  throng  to  Messer  Angelo’s  courtyard,  and  eulogize 
his  fragmentary  labors. 

A few,  who  had  affection  for  the  old  man,  sought  to 
undeceive  him ; but  he  only  smiled  in  pity  at  the 
obtuseness  of  their  vision,  or,  beliving  them  actuated 
by  insidious  motives,  retorted  in  violent  anger  and  ex- 
pelled them  from  his  presence. 

He  awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself  reduced  to 
poverty.  Somewhat  confounded  by  the  discovery,  he 
sought  succor  of  those  whom  he  supposed  his  friends. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  bad  taste  of  such  applications,  the 
impulse  is  founded  in  error : your  friend  considers  the 
tie  between  you  too  sacred  to  be  degraded  to  such  base 
uses  as  pecuniary  aids.  Goto  a stranger,  to  a Jew; 
but  do  not  make  a stranger  or  a Jew  of  your  friend,  by 
asking  him  for  assistance. 

I love  to  be  ubite  some  times;  there  are  truths  like 
the  impertinences  of  pretty  women,  always  pleasant 
enough  to  hear. 

His  friends,  then,  examined  the  state  of  his  affairs. 
They  found  it  hopeless,  and  his  ruin  absolute.  They 
recommended  him  to  sell  his  house  and  his  museum, 
and  look  about  for  some  means  of  subsistence  for  his 
old  age. 

Unwillingly  he  parted  with  his  favorite  statues,  and 
comforted  himself  with  the  intention  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tunes by  his  talents.  Nevertheless,  his  situation  grew 
daily  worse,  and  at  the  present  moment  he  occupied  an 
obscure  dwelling  in  the  outskirts,  where  he  continued  his 
futile  labors.  The  disinclination  of  the  world  to  pur- 
chase his  statuary,  for  the  vast  sums  which  he  at  first 
demanded,  and  finally,  at  any  price  whatever,  half  un- 
deceived him  respecting  the  sincerity  of  the  eulogies 
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which  he  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  hear ; but 
did  not  at  all  abate  his  own  faith  in  himself.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  was  the  creator  of  a new  style,  and  that 
the  false  taste  of  the  day  was  yet  too  dominant  for  his 
immediate  success.  In  the  hope  of  sooner  or  later  re- 
ceiving the  meed  of  his  deserts,  he  resigned  himself  to 
his  obscurity,  and  with  unbroken  spirit  pursued  his  art. 

Pride,  the  profound  sense  of  his  own  new-born  worth, 
had,  to  a certain  extent,  altered  his  manner  and  his 
mien : they  now  exhibited  a constant  attempt  at  dig- 
nity, and  an  unremitted  assumption  of  scholastic  gravity, 
with  which  his  dress — for  now,  in  his  poverty,  he  paid 
scrupulous  attention  to  it — was  made  to  correspond.  If 
his  misfortunes  did  not  awake  compassion,  this  outward 
change  but  rendered  more  laughable  the  native  look 
and  figure  of  the  man. 

Be  this  long  digression  forgiven : we  return  to  the 
apartment  where  Olympia  awaited  him,  where,  after 
a few  minutes,  she  received  the  mu«h-changed  Signor. 

He  naturally  did  not  recognize  her ; but  she  addressed 
him  by  name,  and,  with  respectful  courtesy,  apologizing 
for  the  liberty  she  had  taken,  explained  her  motive:  the 
desire  to  obtain  information  concerning  a former  common 
acquaintance  of  their’s. 

She  no  sooner  mentioned  the  name  of  Lionardo,  than 
he  remembered  her,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  seen  her.  Her  beauty  riveted  his  admiration, 
and  he  scarce  heard  her  remarks,  so  absorbed  he  stood 
in  contemplation  of  her,  in  consulting  what  work  of  art 
could  render  to  her  justice.  But  he  recovered,  and  con- 
fessed that  since  the  day  he  had  parted  with  the  painter 
at  the  villa,  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  him.  She 
assured  him  that  Lionardo  had  been  resident  at  Borne 
in  the  interval,  and,  in  all  probability,  was  there  still. 
The  old  man  protested,  that  he  would  make  every  effort 
to  discover  him,  declaring  that  his  own  desire  to  see 
one  for  whom  he  had  so  strong  an  affection,  would  be  a 
sufficient  incentive,  even  though  the  pleasure  of  serving 
her  were  not  added  to  it. 

She  thanked  him  with  few  words,  but  with  such  a 
grateful  look  as  quite  transported  him.  She  regretted 
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that  the  present  interview  must  necessarily  be  brief,  and 
suggested  a manner  in  which  she  would  wish  him  to 
convey  the  account  of  his  success. 

Delighted  with  the  rencounter,  Messer  Rossi  took  his 
leave.  He  only  lamented  that  she  had  not  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  entertaining  her  with  a recital  of  his 
wondrous  experiences  and  works  since  she  had  seen 
him. 
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The  instant  that  comes  after  one  of  guilt 
Is  oft  the  fairest  of  a life 

For  never  man 

Is  greater  than  ia  moments  when  he  feels 
How  base  a thing  he  is. 

Heinrich  Von  Kleist. 

In  the  rooms  of  a picture-vender  in  the  via  Giulia, 
the  Prince  v/as  tvhiling  away  an  hour  one  morning, 
and  listlessly,  or  contemptuously,  reviewing  the  ex- 
tensive collection.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  art,  and 
was  without  taste  for  it ; he  generally  professed  to  look 
with  contempt  upon  the  artists  of  the  day  and  their 
vocation ; but  one  of  those  inexplicable  caprices  to 
which  every  man  is  liable,  had  caused  him  to  enter 
this  morning. 

With  supercilious  disdain  he  reviewed  all  the  rooms, 
till  he  came  to  the  last : a small  chamber,  then  desert- 
ed, and  containing  hut  few  pictures.  One  of  these  met 
his  gaze,  and  fixed  it.  A by-stander  would  have  been 
astonished  at  the  instantaneous  change  which  the  sight 
of  this  portrait  effected  in  his  manner  and  appearance. 

It  was  a portrait  of  a maiden  in  the  spring-time  of 
womanly  beauty ; of  singular  loveliness ; and  the  air 
of  melancholy  which  imbued  the  expression  of  the  face 
seemed  not  native  to  it,  and  with  difficulty  to  subdue  a 
disposition  used  to  know  and  to  inspire  nothing  but 
happiness. 

As  the  eyes  met  those  of  the  noble,  their  sorrowful 
and  speechful  glance  filled  him  with  a sudden  terror ; 
he  shook  visibly  through  all  his  frame ; the  tints  fled 
from  his  cheeks ; and  as,  with  distended  orbs,  he  con- 
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tinued  to  gaze  on  the  object  which  caused  this  strange 
alteration,  it  seemed  as  though  he  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a fascination  from  which  he  could  not  deliver 
himself. 

The  effect  is  easily  explained,  when  it  is  mentioned 
that  this  portrait  bore  an  extraordinary  resemblance, 
such  a resemblance  as  is  the  perfection  of  art,  to  the 
beautiful  Lucrezia,  whom  he  had  stolen  from  the  arms 
of  her  betrothed,  from  a happy  and  loving  circle  of 
friends,  and  consigned  to  misery  and  a brief,  dishonored 
remnant  of  life.  He  had  received  from  her  a letter 
written  from  her  death-bed,  in  a calm,  religious  sim- 
plicity of  reproach,  whose  eloquence,  ineffectual  at  the 
moment,  and  during  many  years,  had  sometimes  of  late 
returned  to  his  memory,  and,  combining  with  the  recol- 
lection of  her  wondrous  beauty,  placed  scorpions  in  his 
breast. 

Few  minds  had  been  less  visited  by  remorse  than 
Giuliano’s : it  is  a feeling  more  frequently  known  to 
the  virtuous.  But  the  mind  must  have  been  dipped  in 
Stygian  depravity  from  the  beginning  that  can  be, 
throughout  a long  life,  invulnerable  to  the  shafts  of 
conscience. 

Many  minutes  elapsed  while  he  continued  thus  vio- 
lently agitated,  rooted  to  the  spot.  Gradually  he  com- 
manded himself,  and  approached  the  portrait.  More 
he  e.xamined  more  was  he  impressed  with  the  remark- 
able likeness,  and  he  wondered  at  the  caprice  of  Nature 
which,  after  a long  interval,  had  re-created  the  extinct 
beauty  which  was  her  masterpiece.  For  many  reasons 
it  seemed  improbable  that  it  had  been  intended  to  re- 
present Lucrezia  herself. 

An  hour  he  stood  before  it,  and  the  inanimate  canvas 
wrought  in  him  what  no  eloquence  of  living  words  or 
breathing  beauty  could  have  operated  ; a longing  for 
inward  peace,  and  the  voice  of  self-approbation. 

When  the  proprietor  came  in,  the  Prince  desired  to 
know  who  had  painted  this  portrait ; from  whom  it  had 
been  obtained  ; and  every  circumstance  connected  with 
it.  Quite  unsatisfactory  were  the  vender’s  answers. 
The  picture  had  been  but  a few  weeks  in  his  possession ; 
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he  was  ignorant  of  the  artist’s  name,  or  of  whom  it 
was  the  portrait ; an  unknown,  a Jew  if  he  remember- 
ed, had  brought  it  with  others,  and  made  an  easy  sale 
of  them  all.  The  Prince  looked  at  the  others,  but  find- 
ing in  them  nothing  to  interest  him,  or  throw  any  light 
on  the  artist,  he  returned  to  the  portrait,  and  demanded 
to  purchase  it.  The  bargain  was  immediately  made. 
Preceded  by  a domestic,  bearing  the  painting  carefully 
concealed  from  observation,  the  nobleman  proceeded 
homeward. 

Arrived  at  his  palace,  he  shut  himself  in  his  apart- 
ment with  this  memorial  of  the  lost  Lucrezia,  and  gave 
way  to  blended  sensations  of  grief — and  joy  for  this 
grief. 

He  imagined  a long,  a blissful  life  for  her  whom  he 
had  smitten  in  her  bloom ; imagined  the  days,  months, 
years  of  varied  happiness  and  well-doing  that  would 
have  embellished  her  protracted  destiny ; and  he  thought 
her  glance  reproached  him  more  for  the  future  he  had 
debarred  her  from,  than  for  the  misery  he|had  brought 
upon  her  youth.  Good  resolutions  that  lie  somewhere 
in  every  human  breast  ready  to  obey  the  merest  and  the 
latest  opportunity  of  articulation,  sprang  up  within 
him.  At  the  close  of  this  day,  he  experienced  a mild- 
ness, a serenity,  a freedom  from  gloomy  forecastings, 
that  probably  he  had  not  felt  since  infancy.  He  vowed 
to  himself  that  these  beneficent  effects  should  not  be 
evanescent,  and  that  he  would  commune  daily  with 
this  life-like  ghost  of  the  departed,  and  discover  if  he 
had  indeed  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  word  happi- 
ness. 

After  studying  carefully  the  economy  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  different  parts  of  the  room,  he  at  length 
fixed  upon  an  elevated  portion  of  the  wall  directly  op- 
posite his  bed,  and  decided  here  to  suspend  the  picture. 
He  would  not  permit  the  interference  of  a servant,  hut 
brought  utensils,  made  the  preparations,  and  suspended 
it  himself;  suspended  it,  with  much  exertion,  at  a con- 
siderable height.  It  was  environed  by  a ponderous,  a 
massive  frame  of  sculptured  oak,  and  the  labor  de- 
manded no  insignificant  effort  of  strength. 
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Whether  the  cord  may  have  been  already  worn  and 
impaired,  or  in  its  thickness  insufficient  to  allow  of  the 
great  distension,  or  negligently  attached,  is  uncertain  ; 
but,  in  a few  seconds  after  he  had  succeeded  in  hanging 
the  picture,  while  standing  immediately  underneath  it, 
the  cumbersome  object  fell,  and  crushed  him  to  the 
ground,  an  acute  corner  of  the  carved  frame'  making  a 
deep  incision  in  his  head.  The  blood  rushed  profusely 
forth ; unable  to  raise  his  voice  for  assistance,  he  fell 
back  insensible. 

The  last  thing  of  which  he  had  any  perception,  was 
the  steady,  mournful  gaze  of  Lucrezia,  who  appeared  to 
him  the  sorrowing  angel  of  retribution,  sorrowing  that 
virtue  must  still  and  ever  have  redresses  to  claim 
against  man.  Upon  this  face  he  had  gazed  till  he  could 
imagine  it  to  be  the  conscious  habitation  of  a spirit,  of 
the  spirit  whom  his  youthful  sins  had  put  to  flight  from 
its  dishonored,  native  tenement. 

It  is  curious  what  mysterious  effects  a long  intent 
contemplation  of  any  admirable,  artistic  representation 
of  the  human  face  will  produce : the  flxity  of  the  fea- 
tures, the  immutability  of  the  look,  the  intenseness  it 
seems  to  acquire,  give  the  portrait,  in  fact,  a ghostliness, 
an  expression  of  spirituality,  which  the  changefulness  of 
breathing,  material  life  does  not  equal.  Custom  hath 
so  dulled  us,  and  the  arrogated  ability  to  trace  all  to 
first  causes,  that  nothing  in  these  days  is  allowed  to  be 
worth  our  wonder.  The  advances  of  the  imitative  arts 
were  long  so  gentle  and  so  little  perceptible,  that  their 
operations  were  neutralized.  If  Raphael’s  Archangel, 
or  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Laocoon,  or  Guido’s  Ecce 
homo,  if  such  had  been  the  first,  the  very  first  works  of 
imitation,  it  is  conceivable  that  mankind  would  either 
have  been  inspired  with  universal  admiration,  or  filled 
with  universal  horror.  Easy  is  it  to  comprehend  how 
the  arts  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  Asia,  in  the  early  his- 
tories of  every  people,  became  the  grand  vehicle  of  su- 
perstition, and  why  to  their  mystic  influences  were 
attributed  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  express- 
ing the  fore-thoughts  of  divinity. 

Prince  Giuliano,  moved  to  a singular  degree  of  ex- 
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altation  by  that  long  communion  with  an  image  of  the 
dead,  had  involuntarily  ascribed  to  it  a weird,  preter- 
natural sense,  and  power  of  vision  of  which  he  was  the 
object:  and  when  he  fell  beneath  that  mortal  blow,  in 
the  brief  moment  ere  consciousness  had  taken  flight, 
this  effigy  appeared  to  him  the  spirit  of  the  departed, 
returned  from  happy  seats  to  visit  divine  justice  upon 
the  betrayer. 

Bathed  in  his  blood,  a long,  long  time  he  lay  in  in- 
sensibility, ere  the  fortuitous  entering  of  a domestic 
made  known  the  occurrence  and  the  danger.  Physicians 
were  sent  for;  he  was  lifted  and  placed  on  his  bed  ; the 
coagulate  gore  was  washed  from  his  wound ; styptics 
applied,  and  every  eflfort  made  to  restore  him  to  his 
senses.  He  finally  gave  indications  of  life.  A surgeon 
arrived,  and  soon  pronounced  the  woimd  to  have  been 
dangerous,  the  loss  of  blood  fatal : at  best,  the  patient 
might  linger  a few  days. 

From  insensibility  he  recovered  only  to  fall  into  de- 
lirium. In  this  state  he  continued  several  days  and 
nights. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Help  is  not  help  if  ere  it  be  adduced 
Another  sun  shall  set. 

Old  Play. 

Observe  him,  for  the  love  of  mockery  ! 

Tadfth-Night. 

Messer  Rossi,  in  an  occasional  hour  snatched  from 
his  world-importing  labors  and  the  contemplation  of  his 
immortal  creations,  sought,  during  a number  of  days 
to  obtain  some  intelligence  of  the  lost  Lionardo.  But 
he  was  unsuccessful,  and  none  to  whom  he  applied 
could  give  him  any  enlightenment.  \ He  would  gladly 
have  met  again  the  young  artist  •,  he  entertained  quite 
a paternal  affection  for  him,  and  often  had  he  recurred 
in  memory  to  their  common  adventures  at  the  villa ; 
it  would  be  flattering  to  his  own  pride  to  astonish  him 
with  evidences  of  the  newly-developed  talent ; and  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  re-visit  the  charming  Olympia  and 
impart  good  tidings. 

So,  no  incentive  was  wanting  to  his  exertions,  and 
it  was  only  with  reluctance,  and  after  repeated  disap- 
pointments, that  he  finally  despaired  of  success  and 
abandoned  the  quest. 

One  afternoon,  (an  eventful  afternoon,  as  you  shall 
see  in  the  course  of  a numbqr  of  chapters,)  he  left  his 
humble  abode  and,  followed  oy  his  servant,  proceeded 
in  the  direction  of  the  Tiber. 

I wish  it  were  possible  to  give  a faithful  description 
of  the  appearance  that  Rossi  and  his  man  presented  to 
the  way-farers  who  encountered  them  : I would  scarcely 
confer  a less  benefit  upon  the  world  (of  my  readers,) 
than  the  decayed  old  Roman  did  involuntarily  and  un- 
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suspectingly  confer  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter 
through  which  he  was  accustomed  to  pass.  Nothing 
could  have  induced  one  of  them  to  remove  from  the 
street  where  such  an  admirable  scene  was  daily  pre- 
sented to  them  ; it  became  the  current  opinion  that  the 
health  of  its  population  surpassed  the  health  of  that  in 
any  other  rione ; and — but  I believe  he  was  a wag 
who  asserted  this, — invalids  were  brought  hither  from 
distant  ends  of  the  town  to  have  their  sufferings  alle- 
viated and  gradually  removed  by  the  sight  of  these  two 
promenaders,  master  and  man. 

Shortly  before  his  downfall,  old  Angelo  had  stumbled 
upon  the  once-mentioned  Neapolitan  buffoon,  who  had 
so  amused  the  mob  on  Leo’s  inaugural  day,  by  mimick- 
ing the  looks  and  port  of  the  half-blind  antiquary.  He 
found  him  in  distress, — let  me  call  it  misery,  for  in 
fact,  the  rueful  mimic  was  on  the  very  point  of  dying 
by  starvation  and  was  actually  making  his  last  oral 
will  and  testament,  when  the  well-remembered  features 
presented  themselves.  Rossi  knew  hi  m;  recollected 
the  night  when  he  had  instructed  him  in  the  principles 
of  the  Faun  dance,  as  represented  by  the  ancients  and 
handed  down  to  us  in  many  bas-reliefs ; recalled  with 
grateful  feelings  the  ardor  and  the  facility  with  which 
his  pupil  had  learned  them,  and  the  exquisite  truth  of 
his  performance  of  that  dance  amid  the  applauses  of 
intelligent  Romans;  the  joy  of  those  old  days  came 
back  to  him,  and  he  gave  way  to  a feeling  of  profound 
commiseration  as  he  looked  upon  the  forlorn  state  of 
his  former  scholar.  He  had  him  brought  home  and  fed ; 
and  continued  to  nourish  him  until  the  fellow  got  his 
old  life  and  spirits  again,  and  began  to  manifest  dispo- 
sitions to  resume  his  former  vocation. 

About  this  time,  Rossi’s  own  misfortunes  befel,  and 
when  he  left  his  fine  mansion  to  inhabit  a miserable 
dwelling  in  the  outskirts,  the  Neapolitan  was  the  only 
one  of  his  household  who  expressed  a desire  to  follow  him. 
The  man  was  really  grateful  and  ardently  attached  ; and 
Rossi  was  well  contented  to  retain  him. 

How  the  old  virtuoso  had  been  changed  by  his  two 
disasters,  the  loss  of  his  fortune  and  the  discovery  of 
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his  genius,  has  been  told.  They  had  cured  him  of  that 
unfortunate  tendency  to  most  laughable  laughter. 
Thankful  for  this  good  result,  he  sometimes  congratm 
lated  himself  upon  his  sorrows  ; but  not  often,  for  those 
gratulatory  thoughts  provoked  a return  of  the  old  mood. 
His  demeanor — to  repeat, — was  based  upon  an  extrava- 
gant notion  of  his  own  dignity,  and  his  new  costume 
was  such  as  he  thought  suitable  to  his  intellectual 
regeneration.  His  old  costume  he  gave  to  the  buffoon, 
and  it  was  to  this  that  the  improved  moral  and  physical 
well-being  of  the  neighboring  quarters  was  owing.  For 
with  the  costume,  the  buffoon  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  assume  the  looks  and  bearing  and  whole 
outward  character  that  Rossi  had  laid  aside.  He  had 
not  made  so  minute  a study  of  the  old  Roman  for 
nothing;  and  Rossi  had  never  in  his  best  days  been 
more  Rossi,  than  was  now  his  domestic  mimic. 

That  I could  give  an  idea  of  the  sensation  produced 
as  they  walked  the  streets  ! An  idea  of  the  most  ab- 
surd of  all  speetacles  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants ! 

First  came  Messer  Rossi  in  his  new  garb,  ludicrous- 
ly pretentious,  with  his  new  bearing,  inexpressibly 
lofty,  with  his  new  looks,  awfully  severe ; then,  at 
about  five  paces,  came  the  old  Rossi  just  as  every  body 
remembered  him,  perfect  in  costume,  in  carriage,  and 
in  gesticulation,  and  incessantly  making  those  extraordi- 
nary faces  that  no  man  had  yet  been  found  able  to 
resist. — How  was  it  possible  for  any  human  being,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  with  a diaphragm  and  no  lockjaw 
to  remain  unmoved  ? Nobody  did.  Had  heathen 
Momus  kept  his  place  in  Christendom,  he  would  have 
regarded  that  quarter  as  his  inalienable  domain,  and 
not  have  envied  St.  Peter. 

Let  no  one  censure  the  Neapolitan  and  think  he  in- 
tended any  disrespect  to  his  benefactor.  He  had  been 
created  by  Nature  for  two  purposes,  to  eat  inordinate- 
ly and  to  mimic ; and  he  could  no  better  withstand 
the  temptation  to  play  his  present  part,  than  he  could 
refrain  from  mdulging  his  never-appeased  appetite, 
when  any  seducing  display  of  provisions  arrested  his 
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attention,  and  no  niggardly  hand  was  there  to  arrest 
his  own  outstretched. — But  I must  hasten  to  our  story 
which,  indeed,  has  need  of  my  utmost  diligence. 

Messer  Rossi  then  was  proceeding  in  the  direction 
of  the  Tiber  ; and  had  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Torre  di  Nona,  when  he  heard  his  name  pronounced 
by  a friendly  and  loud  voice.  Turning,  he  saw  sever- 
al of  his  old  acquaintances,  standing  in  the  doorway 
of  Antonio  di  San  Marano,  the  goldsmith’s  shop. 

There  were  the  goldsmith  himself,  Luca  the  broth- 
er of  Francesco  Penni,  and  a Padre. 

Padre  Tommaso;  do  you  remember  him?  He  was 
a man  of  about  fifty ; of  crooked  person  and  rather 
ignoble  features ; his  jocund  aspect  and  unembar- 
rassed, brisk  movements  showed  that  he  had  not  out- 
lived juvenility  of  feeling;  evidently,  he  did  not  much 
harass  himself  with  imaginary  cares,  and,  doubtless, 
found  life  with  all  its  real  ones  quite  tolerable ; 
laughed  often  and  heartily;  was  ever  ready  for  an 
innocent  carouse ; withal,  not  defective  in  penetra- 
tion ; and,  without  the  egotism  of  your  common 
happy  people,  happy  by  temperament,  the  Padre  pos- 
sessed a sympathetic,  honest  heart  and  inclination  to 
active  benevolence. 

Between  Messer  Rossi  and  himself  there  had  ex- 
isted for  many  years  a certain  degree  of  intimacy ; 
their  dispositions  and  ways  of  thinking  assimilating 
’;'retty  well.  The  monk  enjoyed  the  laughable  pecu- 
liarities of  Rossi,  and  (oddly  enough)  Rossi  was 
wont  to  amuse  himself  and  his  friends  not  a little  on 
the  subject  of  Tommaso’s  ugly  physiognomy. 

He  approached  them  and  entered  into  their  con- 
versation: presently,  the  goldsmith  proposing  that 
they  should  empty  a sociable  flask  of  Orvieto,  they 
all  ascended  to  a retired  chamber  in  the  back  part  of 
the  house. 

Except  the  buffoon  Nowever : he  remained  in  the 
street,  and  amused  himself  by  interchanging  greetings 
with  such  of  old  Angelo’s  unsuspecting  friends  as 
happened  to  pass.  Few  who  were  not  previously 
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intelligent  of  the  comedy,  discovered  the  decep- 
tion. 

One  old  gentleman  was  rendered  unhappy  to  such 
a degree  that  he  did  not  regain  his  spirits  for  a week. 
Overjoyed  to  meet  once  more  his  old  friend  the  anti- 
quarian, he  was  advancing  with  fervent  demonstrations 
of  friendship,  when,  to  his  amazement  and  exceeding 
horror,  he  saw  the  supposed  Rossi  begin  of  a sudden, 
the  performance  of  extraordinary  feats  of  legerdemain, 
ground- tumbling,  pole-balancing,  intermixt  with  popu- 
lar improvisations,  all  to  the  great  delight  of  a crowd 
that  had  assembled  about  him.  To  think  that  Signor 
Angelo  Rossi  should  have  reached  this  degree  of  de- 
gradation ! The  old  gentleman  shed  tears  on  the  spot 
and  hurried  home  to  shed  many  more. 

Leaving  the  Neapolitan  to  his  exercises — they  were 
merely  undertaken  to  gratify  a passing  caprice,  to  as- 
certain, in  fact,  if  his  genius  in  this  line  had  under- 
gone any  deterioration  through  its  long  inactivity,  and 
he  astonished  the  spectators  by  rejecting,  with  lordly 
contempt,  all  remuneration— we  will  follow  the  gold- 
smith and  his  guests  to  the  little  chamber  where  they 
are  discussing  Orvieto  and  things  in  general. 

The  monk  rallied  his  friend,  the  unappreciated  sculp- 
tor, on  the  undue  assumption  of  dignity  and  reserve, 
and  the  affectation  of  superiority  which  characterized 
his  altered  demeanor ; introduced  the  examples  of 
Raphael,  Ariosto,  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  the  pope  himself, 
to  demonstrate  with  what  propriety  he  might  conde- 
scend, on  such  occasions  as  the  present,  to  good-fel- 
lowship and  the  temporary  abdication  of  his  greatness. 
He  was  going  on,  in  a strain  still  more  jocose  and 
grandiloquent,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  his  auditor 
whom  misfortune  had  begun  to  teach,  though  he  was 
yet  but  in  his  alphabet. 

“ Caro  Tommaso,  you  have  seen  the  model  of  the 
two  fauns  which  I am  now  engaged  upon  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

It  will  be  a glorious  thing.” 

“ Oh  glorious  !” 
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“ Bring  me  a purchaser  with  a hundred  ducats,  the 
, mere  cost  of  the  material.” 

The  monk  felt  the  reproof,  and  regretted  his  sportive 
allusions. 

“ The  world  thinks  me  mad,”  resumed  Messer  An- 
gelo, “ and  I,  with  many  philosophers,  think  the 
' world  is  mad.  It  considers  everjr  one  to  be  insane 
who  has  a strong  persuasion  of  a thing,  just  as  though 
Truth  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  breathe,  and 
not  a treasure  to  be  had  only  with  much  mining.  But 
come,  we  will  be  cheerful  to-day  ; we  will  be  merry. 
I will  profit  by  your  suggestion,  and,  for  a passing 
hour,  forget  my  art.” 

The  Padre  exerted  himself  to  restore  gayety,  and 
all  were  soon  joyous  in  the  recollection  of  happy,  by- 
gone times,  scenes  of  revelry,  mad  frolics  and  adven- 
tures of  all  sorts. 

Ere  long,  entered  a boy  whose  handsome  face  wore 
an  indescribable  air  of  dejection,  a look  of  profound, 
settled  grief,  very  rarely  observable  in  those  of  bis 
age.  His  business  was  with  the  young  Luca  Penni. 
A strange  lady  had  stopped  him  in  the  street,  aiid  de- 
sired him  to  bear  a message  to  the  painter. 

It  was  simply  an  intimation  that  she  wished  to  see 
him  immediately,  at  a designated  locality.  Luca 
obeyed  the  summons  with  alacrity,  and  Pierino  (for  it 
was  he)  was  about  following,  but  the  monk  called 
him  back,  and  asked  why  he  had  refused  the  silver 
proffered  him. 

“ I have  no  need  of  money,”  he  answered. 

“ Have  you  so  much  ?” 

“ Have  none:  but  then  I have  no  need  to  live.” 

“ Oh,  if  you  despair  so  early,  you  are  indeed  unfor- 
tunate, and  your  life  will  not  be  enviable.  Sit  down. 
It  is  consolation  you  want.  Let  us  hear  your  story.” 

The  interest  which  his  look  of  sorrow  excited,  sug- 
gested many  words  of  comfort.  He  sat  down,  drank 
a glass  of  wine,  and  gradually  throwing  off  reserve, 
began  his  story. 

He  told  them  about  his  some-time  protector,  and 
Rossi  was  overjoyed  to  hear  the  name  of  Lionardo  : 
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about  his  arrest  and  the  causes  as  distinctly  as  he  had 
succeeded  in  ascertaining  them  ; about  Prince  Giuliaho’s’ 
having  rejected  him,  Pierino,  from  his  palace,  direct- 
ing his  servants  never  to  re-admit  him;  and  about  his 
many  inelfectual  attempts  to  obtain  entrance  to  the 
Castle  St.  Angelo,  and  access  to  the  prisoner.  He 
added,  that  he  had,  after  many  endeavors,  at  length 
acquired  information  regarding  the  trial,  and  to-day 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  announcement  that 
Lionardo  was  condemned  to  death.  When  the  sen- 
■tenee  was  to  be  carried  into  execution  he  knew  not ; 
jierSiaps  on  the  morrow- 

Messer  Rossi,  quite  confounded  by  the  strange  intel- 
ligence, sat  in  blank  amazement,  silent : but  the  monk 
plied  the  boy  with  questions,  whose  especial  drift  was 
toascertain  what  instrumentality  Prince  Giuliano  might 
have  had  in  these  proceedings,  and  discerned  from  the 
eplies  that  it  had  been  by  no  means  unimportant, 
j ‘ I know  Lionardo  of  old,”  exclaimed  the  Padre, 
he  is  the  last  one  I should  suspect  of'such  a 
“ ana  w will  I easily  believe  him  to  be  guilty  whom 
deed  • n persecutes.  See  you,  I am  simply  a 

that  nobi  Carmelite  ; with  some  little  talent  for 

such  as  I am  I possess  a means  of 
Auto  Ki . miscreant  noble.” 
rintini;r»at;no-%K;o  whole  story. 

Rnt  thp  hnv  ti  a arrest,  he  had  been  to  the 

K-  i tL  ft'  and,  after  diligent  and 

hdf % ^ of  the  house  and  the 

We  of  the  deceased  y 

^ Cecilia  on  the  fatal 
yiom  tty,  met  with  one,  a fad  . instructions, 

m.  Pierino,  upon 
•esidence  of  the 
■’r  Naples  im- 
’o.  With- 
he  was 
'dence ; 
msf- 


■bornt ; a letter  from  the  poet  t, 

&fterr  toon,  after  having,  according 
retaij  ed  it  sometime  in  his  possessic, 

T;'nis:?  formation,  had  hastened  to  the  i 
lady,'  and  there  heard  of  her  departure  Ic. 
jnedh  Ltely  subsequent  to  the  suicide  of  Guiu 
out  a friend  in  Rome  with  whqm  to  consult, 
phcer  tain  if  this  letter  could  be  of  any  use  in  evn 
but  at  a hazard,  had  started  on  foot  in  pu?suit,  t. 
ihg  to  charity  or  Providence  for  his  suppoiS  . ^ 

'nately  an  accident  had  detained  her  on  the  ' road, 
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he  overtook  her  at  Terracina.  He  easily  procured 
from  the  listless  invalid  the  letter  by  which  he  hoped 
to  throw  sottie  light)  favorable  to  the  prisoner,  upon 
the  manner  of  Guido’s  death.  He  had  reached  Rome 
that  morning  only  to  hear  of  Lionardo’s  condemnation'; 
but  had  not  lost  hope  until  a corporal  at  the  fortress 
gate,  to  whom  he  showed  the  letter,  laughing  in  his 
face,  swore  that  here  was  but  additional  proof  of  the 
prisoner’s  culpability. 

“ Canst  thou  read  ?”  cried  Rossi. 

No.” 

“ Nor  probably  can  your  corporal.  Show  me  the 
letter.” 

Its  purport  was  important,  and,  intelligibly  -enough, 
contained  proof  of  the  lover’s  suicidal  design. 

“ If  there  be  any  hope,”  exclaimed  Rossi,  “ it  must 
hinge  upon  this.” 

“ I tell  yua,”  said  Padre  Tommaso,  “ that  there  is 
something  to  hope  from  the  influence  which  I expect 
to  exercise  over  Prince  Giuliano.  You  shall  hear.” 

The  goldsmith  had  been  called  away  to  his  banco, 
and  the  three  were  alone. 

“ Fifteen,  aye  sixteen,  perhaps  seventeen  years  have 
transpired  since  the  date  of  the  event  which  I am  now 
■about  to  communicate.  Charged  with  a mission  from 
my  convent  to  Loretto,  I was  journeying  one  day  to- 
wards Temi,  and  turned  aside  from  my  course  through 
a pleasant  valley,  to  visit  a cousin  who  was  the  in- 
tendant  of  a small  chateau  belonging  to  his  excellency 
the  Prince  Giuliano.  I found  my  relation  in  solitary 
occupancy  of  the  place  which  was  environed  and  con- 
eeaW  by  thick  woods ; alone,  but  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  the  Prince’s  arrival.  He  warned  me  not 
to  linger,  as  his  master  did  not  care  to  have  any  espial 
of  his  proceedings ; but,  it  being  then  near  the  close  of 
■day,  and  other  night-quarters  remote,  he  afterwards 
consented  that  I should  remain.  He  took  the  precau- 
tion, however,  to  shut  me  in  his  room,  and  it  was 
through  a grated  window  of  this  that  I shortly  after 
witnessed  the  arrival  of  his  signory  and  company.  Be- 
sides a certain  Tuscan  gentleman  and  their  few  fob 
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lowers,  a lady  accompanied  him  whose  face  I have' 
never  forgotten.  The  profound  sorrow,  the  despair,  the 
fatigue  of  life  written  in  her  lineaments  sufficiently 
evinced  that  violence  and  not  persuasion  had  availed  to 
bring  her  to  this  cursed  abode.  Though  not  young,  I 
was  still  in  the  hey-day  of  feeling,  and  the  brief  glimpse 
of  her  melancholy  countenance  saddened  me  so  that  I 
remained  quite  silent  and  dejected  all  the  evening. 

At  a late  hour,  my  cousin  came  in  the  room  with  a 
domestic,  who,  informing  me  that  the  Prince  wished 
somebody  to  simulate  a priest,  asked  me  to  help  him  in 
his  disguise  with  some  portions  of  my  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments. I refused  in  indignation.  The  menial  was  no 
less  averse  from  compliance  with  the  command.  A 
thought  struck  me.  The  chamber  would  doubtless  be 
obscured.  I would  make  some  alteration  in  my  ap- 
pearance? so  as  to  seem  to  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  the 
noble,  a layman  under  the  disguise  of  a priest.  With 
some  trepidation  the  others  consented,  and  soon  I Was 
ushered  into  an  apartment  where  the  Prince  and  the  un- 
happy lady  were  waiting.  Without  being  suspected,  I 
performed  the  sacred  rites,  and  wedded  them  in  the 
legal  bonds  of  matrimony.  Returning  to  the  intendant’s 
room,  my  relation  insisted  that  I should  depart  directly, 
nor  expose  them  to  detection.  I did  so,  and  I'.roceeded 
on  my  journey. 

“ It  was  my  solemn  purpose  to  make  known  the  le- 
gality of  this  marriage,  despite  of  every  personal  hazard ; 
but,  by  a combination  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  mV 
return  was  delayed  for  months,  for  years.  When  I 
again  passed  by  Terni,  I could  learn  nothing  either  from 
my  cousin  or  from  others,  respecting  the  fate  of  the 
lady.  She  was  probably  dead.  The  ardor  of  my  wood 
intentions  abated,  and  upon  the  new  marriage  of  the 
Prince  I deemed  it  not  only  prudent,  but  a duty  to  for- 
get my  secret.  But  Heaven  has  not  willed  that  I 
should,  and  has  kept  it  in  my  mind  till  now,  when  it 
may  be  made  available  to  hinder  the  ruin  of  another 
innocent.” 

“ But  I see  not  how,”  said  Rossi. 

“ See  you  not  ? I will  unto  the  Prince,  and  will  say* 
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to  him,  you  have  been  twice  married ; your  former  wife 
still  exists,  and  the  place  of  her  existence  is  known  to 
me ; do  this  that  I bid  you,  or  I will  reveal  to  the  de- 
luded one,  and  to  the  Mother  Church  the  sanctity  of 
those  bonds  which  you  supposed  invalid.  Think  you, 
he  will  not  be  pliant  to  my  will  ?” 

“ I think  it.  He  may  know,  perchance,  that  she  is 
dead.  But,  in  God’s  name,  make  the  essay.  Possibly, 
it  will  be  of  some  avail.  I will  to  the  Castle,  and  seek 
an  interview  with  the  prisoner.” 

“ The  evening  is  far  advanced.  You  will  be  unsuc- 
cessful.” 

“ I will  at  least  make  the  attempt,”  said  Rossi. 

“ And  I will  repair  to  the  Prince’s,  and,  haply,  under 
some  plausible  pretext,  gain  admission  to  him.  Is  the 
flask  emptied  already  ?” 

They  went  forth.  Pierino  was  in  good  spirits  again, 
imaginmg  that  he  had  discovered  powerful  friends  for 
Lionardo. 
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scbwere  Leiden-lait  erscheint  unt  als  eine  Nieder' 
driicknng  und  Versenkung  auf  itnmer,  als  ein  angebangener 
Grabstein,  welcher  den  VeruNbeilten  in  die  Tiefe  ziehen  soli. 

Jean  Paul, 

In  the  same  afternoon,  Olvmpia  was  reclining  in  her 
apartment,  musing  sadly.  The  monotonous  yoke  of  an 
attendant,  who  was  reading  to  her  Trissino’s  new  tra- 
gedy, did  not  interrupt  her  reveries,  or  dissipate  the 
gloom  of  her  thoughts.  She  was  still  suffering  from 
anxiety,  a feeling  which,  unlike  other  griefs,  obtains  no 
alleviation  from  the  simple  flight  of  time.- 

hour  before,  she  had  received  from  lady  Giulia 
intimation  of  her  return ; of  the  condition  of  her  hus- 
band, which  jHrevented  her  from  hastening  to  her  friend  f 
and  of  her  desire  to  see,  at  an  early  hour,  Lionardo’s 
Olympia  once  more. 

The  maid  was  interrupted  in  her  tragic  recitation  by 
the  entrance  of  Count  Filippo,  and  withdrew  thereupon. 

He  drew  a chair  to  the  side  of  her  couch,  and,  look- 
ing at  her  affectionately,  yet,  with  a visible  anxiousness, 
he  thus  began : 

“ I come  now,  dearest  Olympia,  to  ask  of  you  an  in- 
estimable favor,  in  the  name  of  that  affection  which  I 
have  never  had  reason  to  believe  wavering  in  your  mind, 
and  on  whose  truth  and  sincerity  all  the  welfere  of  my 
life  depends.  Yes,  it  is  the  welfare  of  my  life  which  a 
monosyllable  from  your  lips  will  now  secure  beyond  all 
the  shafts  of  destiny.  Be  mine  to-morrow.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  astonishment ; then,  with  a 
downcast  gaze,  continued  some  time  silent. 

It  cannot  be,”  was  at  length  her  reply 
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“ Cannot  ? Hear  me.  You  were  unprepared.  I have 
taken  you  by  surprise.  Your  maidenly  feelings  are 
alarmed  at  the  abruptness  of  the  proposition.  You 
think  me  perhaps  actuated  only  by  my  violent  passion. 
Doubtless,  by  this : but  not  by  this  alone.  It  is  indeed, 
indeed  of  the  most  vital  importance  not  only  to  my 
weal,  but  to  your  own.  I implore  you  with  the  same 
earnestness  that  I would  exhibit  to  dissuade  you  from 
an  act  that  should  imperil  your  life.  Our  mutual  hap* 
piness  may  be  for  ever  frustrated  by  a denial  of  my  en- 
treaty. Such  a denial  would  cause  me,  for  the  first 
time,  to  doubt  the  existence  of  that  reciprocity  of  affec- 
tion, hope  of  which  saved  me  from  madness,  belief 
in  which  has.  sustained  and  rejuvenated  my  life.  For- 
give me,  I will  not  doubt  of  it.  But  you  will  not  deny 
me.  Think  that  I plead  for  your  own  happiness,  and 
tell  me  that  you  consent  to  be  my  bride  to-morrow.” 

“ At  least,”  said  Olympia,  “ you  will  impart  to  me 
the  mo-tives  of  this  urgency.” 

“ Do  not  ask  them.  Think  them  to  be  of  a nature 
not  to  be  communicated.  You  would  not  understand 
them : they  are  not  the  less  cogent.” 

“ You  would  have  me  enter  with  you  upon  a state 
which  you  have  described  as  being  distinguished,  and 
made  sacred  by  most  implicit  confidence,  by  the  absence 
of  all  dissimulation ; and  yet  you  dissemble  the  reasons 
that  influence  our  first  step ; even  at  the  threshold  I 
must  walk  in  blindness.  This  I cannot  understand. 
You  wrong  me  by  this  secresy.” 

In  anxiety  and  perplexity  the  Count  paced  the  apart- 
ment. Finally,  taking  the  reluctant  resolution  to  speak, 
he  re-approached  Olympia,  and  resumed  in  these  terms 

“ You  do  not  forget  that  I have  a brother,  a rash,  in- 
considerate youth,  who  sought  to  dissipate  some  idle 
moments  by  obtaining  access  to  your  society  when  we 
resided  at  the  villa.  You  remember?  the  villa  near 
lake  Albano.  This  subject  I would  fain  have  avoided; 
but  you  compel  me,  and  I show  my  unbounded  reliance 
upon  the  inte^ity  of  your  affections,  in  revealing  to  you 
the  secret  which  is  now  upon  my  lips.” 

He  then  disclosed  to  her  the  causes  of  the  original 
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alienation  of  the  brothers:  the  superstitious,  but  in- 
eradicable, belief  that  even  as  she  represented  to  him 
the  guardian  spirit  of  his  life,  so  was  Lionardo  the  em- 
bodiment and  instrument  of  his  evil  demon.  Had  he 
possessed  a true  insight  into  the  female  character,  he 
would  ever  have  avoided  making  this  disclosure.  He 
would  have  known  that  there  was  no  surer  way  of  frus- 
trating his  own  hopes.  Perhaps  he  did  not  want  that 
insight,  but  regarded  Olympia  as  a being  of  such  singu- 
lar and  distinguishing  elevation  of  character  that  he 
might  safely  make  her  the  depository  of  his  fears. 

“ What  may  be  the  nature  of  the  evil  with  which  I 
am  menaced,  I know  not.  I entertain  no  supposition, 
be  assured  of  this,  that  he  will  ever  exercise  any  per- 
vert influence  over  your  love  for  me : I would  not  so 
wrong  you.  It  may  be  your  life  that  is  endangered  by 
his  existence ; or  it  may  a hundred  other  unimagined 
disasters.  What  knowledge  of  the  future  is  given,  we 
must  accept  and  profit  by  ; not  scrutinize  that  which  is 
withheld.  But  you  must  now  hear  how  it  stands  with 
Lionardo.  Impelled  by  an  ungovernable  and  disap- 
pointed passion,  he  has  committed  a fearful  crime.” 

At  these  words,  Olympia  became  deadly  pale.  But  a 
quick  presentiment  that  all  her  strength  were  now  to  be 
needed,  and  all  her  resolution  to  be  tasked,  enabled  her 
to  resist  the  momentary  weakness.  She  continued  to 
hear  the  words  of  Filippo. 

“ Some  months  since,  Lionardo  fell  in  with  a young 
person  from  the  North,  a mysterious;  girl,  an  enthusiast, 
if  not  an  adventuress.  He  fell  in  desperate  love  with 
her;  urged  his  suit ; was  rejected;  add  discovered  that 
one  of  his  companions  had  been  more  fortunate,  and 
more  prompt  in  his  addresses.  I must  believe  that 
Lionardo  was  maddened  by  aggravation  of  a peculiar 
nature.  I cannot  think  that  the  son  of  my  father  would 
contemplate  and  achieve  so  heinous  a crime,  unless 
roused  by  insults  to  an  intolerable  pitch  of  passion.  He 
poisoned  his  rival,  his  unsuspicious  friend.  Those  cir- 
cumstances of  the  murder  which  have  cbme  to  my  hear- 
ing do  not  palliate  its  enormity.  ButT  would  fain  deem 
them  untrue.  He  was  arrested  and  incarcerated.  He 
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has  been  tried  and  condemned.  His  doom  is  death,  an 
ignominious  death.” 

Olympia  started  to  her  feet  with  flashing  eyes.  She 
exhibited  no  less  indignation  than  alarm. 

“ What  do  1 hear  ? From  your  lips  this  ? Is  it  you, 
his  brother,  that  repeat  these  atrocious  falsehoods  ? Do 
you  come  to  solicit  my  hand  and  to  talk  of  nuptials, 
while  he  lies  in  a dungeon,  awaiting  a fearful,  an  igno- 
minious death  ? 0 God  ! is  there  but  one  virtuous,  and 
none  to  succor  him  ? I protest,  by  my  hopes  of  Heaven, 
that  no  accumulated  proofs  on  proofs  shall  constrain  me 
to  believe  this  accusation.  I swear  that  till  you  have 
delivered  him,  and  vindicated  his  aspersed  honor,  I will 
look  upon  you  as  no  less  my  foe  than  his.  O how,  in 
one  moment,  you  have  fallen,  how  fearfully,  in  my 
esteem,  to  be  now  the  centre  of  a hundred  dark  sus- 
picions that  arise  in  my  mind  !” 

The  Count  was  appaled  by  her  vehemence,  and  con- 
founded by  the  reproach  contained  in  her  words.  Her 
violence  might  indicate  the  pre-existence  of  sentiments 
favorable  to  the  condemned;  or  perhaps  was  only  the 
expression  of  an  ardent  sense  of  violated  justice. 

This  last  opinion  prevailed  in  his  rapid  thoughts.  He 
felt  himself  humiliated  by  the  rebuke,  rather  than  arous- 
ed by  the  passionate  manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed. 

“ Your  emotion  does  you  honor,”  he  at  length  said. 
“ But  I would  that  it  regarded  a more  deserving  object. 
It  shows  an  amiable  desire  to  resist  the  belief  in  human 
perversity.  Think  not  that  I listened  credulously  to 
the  first  notices  given  me  of  my  brother’s  conduct. 
Nothing  less  than  the  positive,  undeniable  testimony 
which  hardened  his  judges  against  him  would  suffice  to 
impress  me  with  conviction  of  his  guilt.” 

“ Oh,  peace ! Or  how  he  is  to  be  saved,  tell  that.” 

“Listen  then,  beautiful  Olympia.  So  complete  is 
your  sway,  that  already  I have  forgiven  you  those 
thoughtless,  unkind  words ; forgiven  you  them,  because 
! the  utterance  of  a generous  nature.  My  brother  shall 

! be  saved,  and  by  you.  Consent  to  my  proposal.  Prom- 
ise to  be  mine  to-morrow,  mine  for  ever,  mine  beyond 
the  teach  of  all  malign  influences  that  Lionardo  may 
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exert.  Then,  for  him  will  I plead ; acknowledge  him 
to  be  my  brother,  and  move  heaven  and  earth  to  procure 
the  revocation  of  his  sentence.” 

“ And  if  I do  not  consent  ?” 

“ Let  him  die.  It  is  but  justice.” 

“ Oh,  for  a word  to  express  my  deep  abhorrence-— 
Sooner  than  wed  with  one  who  makes  a traflBc  of  his 
brother’s  blood — hadst  thou  the  world,  thou  hadst  not 
wherewithal  to  buy  my  affections.  No.  While  I be- 
lieved that  I owed  a debt  of  largest  gratitude,  I consent- 
ed : but  now  that  I know  thee  to  be  devoid  of  human 
feeling,  and  hear  thee  vilely  bartering  the  spontaneous, 
kindly  offices  of  virtue  and  honor  and  fraternal  love,  I 
call  Heaven  to  witness,  that  neither  intimidation  nor 
cozening  words  will  induce  me  to  become  thy  wife. 
While  Liouardo  was  free,  his  way  of  life  serene,  the 
world  riant  with  promise,  I could  struggle  with  my  love 
and  sacrifice  my  happiness : but  now  that  he  is  the  vic- 
tim of  cruel  machinations,  the  habitant  of  a dungeon 
and  the  object  of  an  execrable  doom,  I proudly  acknow- 
ledge that  to  him  alone  have  I ever  given  my  heart.  I 
will  save  him,  despite  his  recreant  brother : but  sooner 
die  than  save  him  at  the  price  thou  namest.” 

No  words  can  depict  the  rage  and  amazement  of 
Filippo.  He  remained  fixed  to  the  spot  where  he  was 
standing ; but  every  muscle  in  his  frame  quivered,  and 
the  convulsive  movement  of  his  features  was  inefficient 
to  express  the  anarchy  of  thought  that  raged  within 
him. 

When  he  regained  the  use  of  speech,  he  exclaimed: 

“ Now  I swear  he  shall  die.  Have  I myself  nursed 
the  viper  which  should  destroy  me  ? Oh  •'  I were  justi- 
fied by  the  experience  of  ingratitude  so  monstrous,  jus- 
tified before  God  and  man,  in  every  misdeed  that  passion 
can  suggest.  For  thee,  thankless  child  of  sin,  I cast 
thee  out  from  my  dwelling,  and  far  from  my  protection, 
and  abandon  thee  to  the  furies  of  want  and  despair,  and 
leave  to  them  the  vindication  of  my  outraged  generosity 
Yet  one  word  ; the  last.  Know  what  thou  art.  Know 
that  thou  whom  I have  raised  to  such  honors,  whom 
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designed  to  make  the  sharer  of  my  rank  and  fortunes, 
that  thou  art  the  unholy  offspring  of  illicit  love.” 

He  left  the  room  as  he  uttered  these  words,  at  the 
hearing  of  which,  Olympia  sank  powerless  back  upon 
her  couch. 

The  entrance  of  one  of  her  maidens  aroused  her.  She 
started  up,  quickly  assumed  her  veil,  and  hurried  from 
the  house,  bending  her  steps  in  the  direction  of  lady 
Giulia's,  which  stood  almost  contiguous. 
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CttAfTER  fX. 

The  generbns  affections  stir  abont  us  at  the  dreary  hour  o/ 
death,  as  the  hloss'onis  of  the  Median  apple  swell  and  diffuse 
their  fragrance  in  the  cold. 

Landor. 

At  about  this  very  timb  the  Prince  was  drawing 
nigh  unto  his  end.  Since  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
he  had  been  again  in  possession  of  his  right  senses, 
and  recognized  his  wife,  who,  however^  in  the  changed 
person  before  her,  in  the  mild  and  serene  look,  the 
gentle,  sometimes  pious,  words  that  dropped  from 
Rim,  found  some  difficulty  in  knowing  agam  the  dis= 
solute  noble  who  had  been  used  to  regard,  as  an 
excellent  virtue,  his  exemption'  from  human  sym-^ 
pathies. 

He  seemed  to  penetrate  her  thoughts  in  observing 
the  surprise  which  she  exhibited,  and  the  glad* 
ness  which  mingled  with  her  unaffected  sorrow. 
Taking  her  hand  m his,  he  spoke  to  her  a long  time 
of  the  events  of  his  life  and  of  its  evil  conduct,  He 
declared  his  present  conviction,  that  there  had  always 
been  a principle  of  goodness  latent  in  his  nature,  but 
that  an  irregular  youth,  a neglected  education  and  a 
foolish-false  notion  of  dignity  had  ever  controlled  its 
development,  , 

W ith  moist  eyes,  she  rejoiced  in  his  conversion. 

“ There  is  no  such  thing,”  he  replied.  “ It  is  but  the 
awakening  of  truth  and  sincerity  within  us.  Is  it  not 
well  to  believe  that  the  evil  of  our  life  is  habit,  the 
good  within  us,  nature  ? I am  not  now  conscious  of 
a single  pious  thought  or  impulse  which  t have  not 
oft  and  again^felt  stir  within  me,  disregarded  at  the 
moment  or  zealously  thwarted;  It  is  sad  enough  that 
death  should  come  so  fast  upon  the  first  confession 
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at  the  supremacy  of  truth.  What  may  it  now 
avail  ?” 

“ To  redeem  thy  soul,”  [said  Padre  Tommaso,  who 
had  been  a lew  minutes  in  the  room  unobserved. 

To  despoil  death  of  its  terrors  and  life  of  its  allure- 
ments.” 

“ None  can  do  this,”  answered  the  dying  noble. 
“ Leave  us,  Giulia,  it  is  the  voice  of  a priest : I will 
talk  with  him.” 

She  left  the  room. 

“ Canst  thou  remove  the  fear  of  death  ?” 

“ Belief  in  heaven’s  grace  can  do  it,”  answered  the 
monk. 

“ There  is  no  such  belief.  Of  the  thousands  who  have 
died  this  day,  how  many  were  fearless  or  content  ? 
How  many,  two,  three  or  four,  would  have  disdained 
the  succor  of  an  earthly  hand  stretched  out  to  restore 
them  to  life  ? How  many,  two,  three  or  four  thought 
to  deserve  the  eternal  chastisemeUt  ? Had  they  believed, 
they  would  have  died  exultant  and  no  terrestrial  glories 
sufficed  tobUy  them  back,  in  the  faintest,  momentary  ef- 
fort of  imagination.  They  did  not  believe,  thej^  hoped. 
Think  not  with  thy  jargon  to  deprive  death  of  its  mys- 
tery, to  contract  the  infinite  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
chamber,  or  to  make  destiny  visible  and  tangible  as 
these  plastered  walls.” 

The  monk  took  a seat  beside  the  death-bed;  that 
seat  which  is  the  cUrule  chair  of  the  priest,  indeed  the 
Xerxes-throne  from  which  he  commands  chains  to  be 
thrown  on  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

After  much  solemn  discourse,  he  led  the  Prince 
to  speak  of  his  past  life*  Lights  were  brought  into  the 
room. 

“ Dost  thoU  remember  me  ?”  he  asked  the  sick  man. 

“ I have  never  seen  you.  Certainly,  I should  never 
have  forgotten  those  hideous  features.” 

The  Padre  re-Called  the  event  of  which  he  had  come 
to  speak,  and  made  known  to [the  dying  nobleman  the 
fact  of  his  legitimate  marriage  with  the  lady  LucreEia 
in  the  country-house  near  Temi. 

He  was  conjured  to  corroborate  his  statement  by 
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the  most  positive  attestations.  Then  an  eXprfessioh 
of  indescribable  satisfaction  settled  upon  the  face  of 
this  auditor. 

“ Had  I a life  to  give,  I would  have  purchased  with 
it  the  tidings  thou  hast  imparted.” 

He  bade  the  monk  to  remove  a veil  which,  by  ordei* 
of  the  physician,  had  been  thrown  ovdr  the  portrait : 
and  Padre  Tomraaso  immediately  testified  to  the 
likeness  which  had  so  struck  the  Prince. 

After  a long  silence,  during  which  the  noble  Was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  unutterable  reflections  that  the  contem- 
plation of  that  canvas  and  the  monk’s  intelligence 
aroused  in  him,  the  Padre  addressed  him  and,  mention-* 
ing  the  name  and  prosecution  of  Lionardo,  asked  him 
if  any  conviction  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt  had  actuated 
him  in  that  pursuit. 

Prince  Giuliano  meditated  a long  time.  He  became 
wonderfully  agitated.  It  cost  him  an  immense  effort 
to  take  the  resolution,  and  confess  the  baseness  of 
which  he  had  been  culpable.  It  is  easier  for  the  villain 
to  confess  his  villainy  than  for  the  penitent. 

But  at  length  he  gave  the  highest  evidence  of  the 
change  which  had  been  wrought  in  him,  and  acknowl- 
edged that  in  Guido’s  chamber  he  had  found  a docu- 
ment that  directly  proved  the  poet’s  suicidal  intentions; 
He  desired  to  attest  the  finding  of  it  by  his  own  sig- 
nature, and  his  belief  in  Lionardo’s  innocence.  The 
monk  left  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a scribe# 
and  soon  the  patient  fell  into  a gentle  slumber. 

Upon  quitting  the  apartment  of  her  consort,  Giulia 
proceeded  through  the  corridors  to  that  room  where 
she  had  been  wont  to  receive  the  lover  of  Olym- 
pia. 

With  slow  steps  and  in  a pensive  manner,  she  con- 
tinued to  pace  the  room.  Perhaps  her  thoughts  escaped 
from  the  sorrow  [of  the  moment  to  recall  the  hours 
which  she  had  here  pleasurably  passed  in  his  society. 
She  was  solicitous  to  see  again  Olympia,  and  know  the 
history  of  those  interviews  which  she  naturally  sup- 
posed had  taken  place  between  them. 
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The  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  there  stood 
Olympia. 

Giulia  hastened  forward  to  welcome  her,  but  how 
was  she  surprised  to  observe  the  agitation  of  her  visi- 
tor, perceptible  in  an  unusual  expression  of  the  eye,  in 
the  colorless  cheek,  and  in  a slight  tremulousness  of 
the  frame.  Thus  far  had  Olympia  successfully  struggled 
with  her  emotions : but  they  now  prevailed,  and  ere  she 
had  uttered  a word,  she  fell  insensible  into  the  arms  of 
her  friend. 

We  might  call  this  a strange  world,  if  we  were  quite 
well  acquainted  with  any  other,  and  the  ability  to  in- 
stitute a comparison  gave  us  a right  to  pronounce  this 
an  anomaly.  It  is  the  oddest  phrase  that  can  fall  from 
the  lips  of  us  mortals.  A strange  world ! One  might 
think,  to  hear  a man  thus  exclaim,  that  his  travels  for 
the  most  part  had  been  confined  simply  to  the  Milky 
Way,  or  to  the  sober  old-fashioned  globes  between  the 
tail  of  Ursa  Major  and  Arcturus,  and  that  he  was  quite 
amazed  at  the  drolleries  of  this  newly-discovered  sun- 
child.  Fancy  an  ephemeron-worm,  whose  place  of 
existence  is  broadly  bounded  by  the  fibres  of  a leaf, 
chuckling  or  sighing  over  the  strangeness  of  the  tree 
to  which  he  belongs  ! 

Still  we  may  be  allowed  to  opine,  whatever  be  the 
general  remarkableness  of  this  world,  that  certain  mu- 
tations occasionally  take  place  which  are  notable  and 
mirific.  The  spectacle  of  a young  human  heart,  for 
instance,  mollified  by  the  long-uncontradicted  belief  in 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  the  sympathetic  tendencies  of 
humanity,  by  the  dim  notion  that  vice,  if  it  exists,  exists 
in  inaccessible  caves,  on  the  by-ways  of  untraveled 
mountains,  at  the  nearest,  in  obscure  'hovels,  and  con- 
tact with  it  no  more  to  be  apprehended  than  with  the 
outcast  leper,  the  spectacle  of  that  heart  suddenly  over- 
whelmed by  the  discovery  of  base  and  loathly  machina- 
tions in  natures  to  which  it  had  most  confidingly 
trusted,  is  something  which  may  be  worth  observa- 
tion. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  desolation  which  a single 
hour  had  wrought  in  the  moral  and  physical  existence 
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of  Olympia;  Could  Filippo  be  this  monster  of  egotism 
and  of  passion*  and  Lionardo,  tried  and  condemned  by 
a solemn  and  reverend  tribunal,  impartial,  no  doubt,  be 
altogether  innocent?  It  Avas  the  doubt  which  most 
distressed  her.  Herself  dishonored  by  a word,  stigma- 
tized, by  a mere  word,  forever  in  her  own  conscienee 
and  in  the  eyes  of  others, — were  Lionardo  a galley- 
slave,  would  he  not  reject  her?  Who  would  not  reject 
her  ? 

An  outcast,  homeless,  abandoned  to  the  cruel  chances 
of  the  world,  where  should  she  seek  a friend,  whose 
interposition  she  might,  not  vainly,  implore  ? 

She  found  one  here.  Giulia,  after  having,  with  much 
alarm  and  difficulty,  restored  her  to  her  senses  and 
gradually  to  a comparative  tranquillity,  listened  to  her 
strange  story  and  answered  it  with  tears  of  sympathy, 
and  a solemn  vow  never  to  abandon  her  in  this  misery. 
With  the  most  fervid  expressions  she  banished  the 
doubt  of  Lionardo’s  criminality  and  inspired  hopes  of 
his  deliverance.  At  the  same  time  she  partook  the 
fears  which  she  sought  to  dissipate.  She  consoled  her 
friend,  congratulating  her  upon  her  escape  from  the 
guardianship  and  from  the  nuptials  of  Filippo.  Her 
sympathies  with  the  younger  brother  had  ever  disposed 
bier  to  regard  the  elder  with  mistrust ; she  could  easily 
now  believe  in  his  malevolence,  and  attributed  to  it 
alone  the  stigma  which  his  last  words  had  sought  to 
affix  upon  the  mysterious  birth  of  Olympia. 

Through  the  intricate  and  obscure  corridors,  the  un- 
practised monk  had  not  found  his  right  way.  Hearing 
the  sound  of  voices  emanate  from  this  chamber,  he 
entered  and  interrupted  the  affectionate  conversation  of 
the  two  unhappy  friends.  He  was  about  explaining  the 
cause  of  his  intrusion  and  the  purpose  on  which  he  was 
bent,  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  desolate  Olympia.  He 
stammered  in  his  speech  and  stood,  in  attitude  and 
look,  personifying  the  most  unmingled  astonishment. 
In  vain  lady  Giulia  addressed  him,  and  touched  him,  he 
continued  gazing  at  the  girl  as  though  at  a spectre  from 
the  dead,  a supernatural  apparition,  the  mystery  of 
which  completely  paralyzed  him. 
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He  started  at  length  from  his  trance.  Without  ut- 
taring  a word,  he  seized  her  hand  and,  constraining  as 
much  by  his  earnest  look  as  by  his  manual  violence,  he 
drew  her  after  him  and  through  the  passages  towards 
the  sick-chamber. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


That  she  is  living 
Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  tale ; but  it  appears  she  lives. 

Shakspeare. 

Life  is  a miilionfold  experiment  with  but  one  result-  so  the 
multiform  rills  and  rivulets,  brooks  and  rivers  and  mighty  streams 
are  merged  at  last  in  the  indistinguishable  ocean. 

Anon. 

The  Prince  was  aroused  from  his  light  slumber  by 
the  noise  of  the  opening  door,  and  the  first  object  that 
met  his  eyes  was  the  wondering  Olympia.  The  Prin- 
cess had  followed;  and  it  was  a strange  group  that 
these  four  persons  constituted. 

Giulia,  who  now  for  the  first  time  saw  the  portrait, 
stood  comparing  it  with  her  young  friend,  admiring  the 
extraordinary  resemblance  and  marveling  to  find  it  here. 
The  monk,  pointing  with  one  triumphant  hand  to  the 
maiden,  touched  the  noble  with  the  other,  and  looked 
exultingly  in  his  face.  The  dying  man,  partially  aris- 
ing in  his  bed,  fixed  an  unswerving  look  upon  the  fair 
vision,  a look  gradually  lighted  up  by  an  expression 
almost  of  beatitude.  She  herself,  the  object  of  this 
general  wonder,  preoccupied  by  her  profound  sorrow, 
stood,  half  in  resignation,  half  in  attent,  beauti- 
ful. 

“ In  the  name  of  all  good  angels,  who  art  thou  ?” 
said  finally  the  Prince.  “ Or  where  am  I ? If  thou 
be  a phantom,  thou  art  from  heaven ; but  if  of  earth, 
corporeal,  mortal,  thou  art — my  daughter!”  exclaimed 
he  m a|loud,  wild  voice,  and  sank  back,  now  speechless 
in  ecstacy,  to  his  pillow. 
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“ She  is,  ^he  is,”  cried  Padre  Tommaso,  “ it  was 
my  presentiment.  I felt  it  like  an  intuitive,  an  un- 
alterable truth  within  me.  She  is  the  daughter  of  thy 
wife  Lucrezia.” 

“ Lucrezia ! It  was  my  mother’s  name,”  said  Olympia. 
“ This  ring  was  my  sole  inheritance.” 

The  Padre  seized  it. 

“ It  is  the  same  which  I placed  on  her  finger.  See,” 
he  continued,  holding  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  noble,  “ it  is 
the  same  wherewith  thou  didst  wed  her.  Dost  thou 
not  recognize  it?  The  form,  the  opal,  the  enchas- 
ing ?” 

“ Could  Death  be  cheated  but  by  this  and,  deeming  me 
already  immortal,  flee !”  said  the  Prince  Giuliano. 
“ Come,  my  child.” 

And  the  daughter  was  folded  in  the  father’s  arms. 
The  scene  was  touching.  The  good  Padre, — he  could 
witness  without  much  emotion  the  gloom  and  pain  of 
any  common  death-scene,  but  such  a joyous  moment  as 
the  present  he  was  totally  incapable  to  withstand ; it 
was  in  tears  and  the  intervals  of  sundry  hysterical  im- 
pediments in  the  throat,  that  he  could  impart  to  the 
equaUy-rqoicing  Lady  Giulia  some  notion  of  the  facts 
connected  with  this  unintelligible  scene. 

The  happy  father  beckoned  to  him,  gave  him  a small 
key  and  designated  a cabinet  where  he  would  find  a 
casket  containing  letters. 

One  of  these  was  that  written  by  Lucrezia  on  her 
death-bed,  and,  whether  he  had  neglected  to  finish  the 
perusal  of  it  at  the  time  or  had  read  it  carelessly, 
skeptically,  and  then  forgotten  the  circumstance,  he 
now  was  surprised  to  find  that  in  the  concluding  sen- 
tence mention  was  made  of  the  birth  of  a daughter, 
and  of  the  place  where  she  saw  the  light.  Olympia 
testified  that  there  her  infancy  had  been  passed. 

“How  is  this  ? Thou  didst  tell  me,  Olympia  was  thy 
name,  and  here  thou  art  called — ” 

“ Giulietta,”  she  interposed. 

“Even  so,  and  now  each  vestige  of  a doubt  i* 
gone.” 
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“ It  was  the  name  I bore  in  infancy  before  removed 
to  the  guardianship  of  Count  Filippo.” 

“ Count  Filippo ! What  further  wonders  am  1 destined 
to  hear  ? And  life  ebbs  with  stubborn,  incontrollable 
rapidity.” 

Lady  Giulia  approached  him  and,  addressing  him  in 
an  under  tone,  reminded  him  that  one  duty,  paramount 
to  every  other  merely  terrestrial  consideration,  remained 
to  be  performed:  the  solemn,  notarial  acknowedgement 
of  Olympia  for  his  lawful  daughter  and  sole  inheri-  ' 
tress. 

With  affection  he  kissed  her  hand.  His  fond,  earnest 
glance  told  her  that  now  at  last  he  recognized  her  true 
worth;  and  with  a hasty  motion  he  indicated  that  her 
suggestion  should  be  followed  without  delay. 

A clerk  was  called.  He  took  the  depositions  of  the 
parties ; they  were  attested  by  witnesses.  He  then 
drew  up  a will  by  which  Prince  Giuliano  bequeathed 
the  bulk  of  his  estates  to  Olympia,  the  remainder  to 
his  wife,  and  nominated  the  latter  guardian  of  his 
daughter. 

A paper  containing  a confession  of  his  guilt  and 
injustice  in  criminating  Lionardo,  he  likewise  signed. 

The  physicians  renewed  their  endeavors  in  vain : he 
died  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Mourir  sans  vider  mon  carquois ! 

Andri  Chenier. 

Richte  dich  auft  blick  'umher,  und  schaue  etwas  Hbheres  und 
Heitereres  als  Erde,  Erdwiirmer  und  Erdenschwarz. 

Jean  Paul. 

There  is  nothing  that  tries  the  inhorn  strength  of 
the  mind,  like  a slate  of  solitary  imprisonment,  in  which 
it  is  constrained  to  look  day  and  night  within  itself.  By 
nothing,  not  by  all  the  vicissitudes  which  befal  one  in 
the  wide  wotld,  is  its  courage  so  tried.  The  sudden 
elevation  to  unimagined  grandeur ; reverses  on  reverses, 
defeat  and  a long  succession  of  dispiriting  losses  ; it  can 
sustain  all  better  than  the  being  left  alone  to  itself, 
without  the  hope  of  restoration  to  feed  upon. 

It  were  not  to  be  alone,  to  be  the  sole  breathing  in- 
habitant of  a remote  isle  or  even  of  an  ocean-rock. 
The  blue  infinitude  above,  the  sports  of  the  unquiet 
clouds,  the  emergence  of  the  stars,  the  coming  and  sub- 
sidence of  the  breeze,  the  monotonous  billows,  in  all 
these  things  are  the  voices  of  time  and  eternity  and 
mystery  and  Heaven,  and  the  symphonious  songs  of 
angels,  if  one  will  choose  to  lend  an  ear  to  them. 

But  a dungeon  is  like  a vacuum  in  nature.  For  the 
solitary  inmate,  nature  is  annihilated.  Against  every 
condition  but  this  he  is  armed  from  his  birth.  Time  flies 
on  no  visible  wings  for  him:  he  must  count  the  pulsa- 
tions of  his  own  heart.  What  avail  him  now  his 
senses  ? his  hands,  his  voice,  with  its  miraculous  inflec- 
tions and  infinite  variety  of  articulation  ? This  is  a 
negation  of  physical  existence,  and,  if  the  mind  go  not 
mad  and  continue  serenely  and  undisturbedly  to  weave 
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its  combinations  of  thought,  and  to  extract  pleasure 
from  its  secret  operations,  it  may  almost  be  deemed 
another  shadowy  proof  of  the  possible  existence  of  dis- 
embodied spirit. 

Imagination  is  the  common  safety- valve  by  which  the 
sense  of  injury  and  danger  escapes,  and  Hope  the  Roman 
matron  who  sustains  the  prisoner  with  vitalizing  nectan 
Toward  this  bovmdless  Future,  wherein  the  mind  disports 
in  such  fantastic  wise  as  though  it  were  challenging 
Creation  to  come  after  and  equal  its  extravagances,  our 
thought  flies  more  easily,  the  more  our  Present  is 
straightened.  It  was  a better  token  of  Lionardo’s 
equanimity  that  he  rather  called  up  the  fixed  phantas- 
magory  of  the  Past ; and  it  is  one  comfort  in  the  last 
depths  of  affliction,  that  none  we  have  previously  ex- 
perienced but  comes  before  us  with  a certain  tinge  of 
glory  about  it,  and  seems  to  remind  us  of  happiness. 
‘Nessun  maggior  dolore  ch’il  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
nella  miseria,’  is  probably  true  when  the  miseria  is  ac- 
companied by  anxiety  which  has  that  power  of  trou- 
bling the  mind’s  mirror,  memory.  But  when  we  fling 
up  the  thread  of  our  existence  and  leave  all  to  destiny, 
nothing  in  the  past  but  evil  deeds  can  ruffle  the  compla» 
cency  of  meditation. 

The  announcement  of  his  condemnation  to  death  had 
stricken  Lionardo  wiiha  profound,  wild,  engrossing  fear 
that  for  a time  swallowed  up  all  other  thought  and 
feeling.  It  may  in  general  be  bravery  not  to  fear  death, 
but  there  are  kinds  of  death  which  not  to  fear  is  cow- 
ardice. In  the  prospect  of  such  a death  he  felt  terror. 
1 1 appeared  to  him  something  so  horrible,  unnatural,  that 
he  fancied  it  was  a direct  and  peculiar  interposition  of 
some  supernatural  evil  principle  which  interrupted  the 
wonted  course  of  things  that  this  monstrous  event  might 
occur.  He  had  passed  a sleepless  night  before  it  dawned 
upon  his  mind  that  this  was  one  of  the  commonest  nota- 
bilities of  humanity ; that  every  man  was  doomed  to  ex- 
perience frequently  and  heavily  the  oppression  of  injus- 
tice. He  had  himself,  he  remembered,  known  more  of 
it  in  his  life  than  of  just  retribution  ; and  what  mattered 
it,  then,  whether  he  dragged  on,  yet  some  yi»rs,  such  afl 
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fexistence  or  ended  it  now  ? He  laughed  aloud  in  mock-^ 
ery  of  his  own  fears. 

To  think  that  he  should  he  regretting  a life  that  was 
exposed  to  such  chances,  a world  where,  at  any  moment, 
in  apy  state,  in  any  elevation,  or  in  any  isolation,  injus- 
tic9  might  put  forth  her  Briarean  clutch  and  seize  her 
helpless  victim ! Why  to  live  in  it  at  all  with  any 
quietude,  a man  must  get  rid  of  his  sense  of  right  alto- 
gether, or  else  submit  to  the  domination  of  wrong,  as  he 
does  to  the  interposition  of  clouds,  the  impetuosity  of 
winds,  and  the  recession  of  seasons.- 

But  upon  these  moods  followed  such  a certainty  as 
he  had  seldom  known,  of  other  existences  more  glorious 
and  nearer  to  the  seats  of  justice.  Some  very  pious 
thinkers  have  said,  and  very  truly,  that  we  want  all  the 
evidences  we  can  get,  every  plausibility  that  reason  can 
suggest,  to  believe  in  the  soul’s  immortality.  Those 
whose  belief  has  never  wavered,  probably  are  they  who 
have  never  much  thought  and  searched.  Lionardo  was 
not  of  these  ; and  he  embraced  the  conviction  that  fol- 
lowed on  those  reflections  with  earnest  joy* 

He  resigned  himself  to  his  lot ; said  to  himself, 
the  majority  of  men,  even  the  octogenarian,  even  the 
felon,  think  they  die  unjustly  and  prematurely — he 
would  consider  it  neither  a matter  of  justice  nor  of  in- 
justice, but  of  an  inscrutable  will,  and  abide  tranquilly 
the  result. 

And  so  he  passed  the  hours,  mingling  with  the  ob- 
scurities of  the  future,  the  brighter  colors  of  memory, 
in  a kind  of  quite  pleasurable  chiaro-oscuro : and  only 
regarded  the  positive  gloom  of  the  present,  as  a sort  of 
vantage-ground,  from  which  to  get  a better  outlook  on 
the  True. 

It  w'as  in  the  hour  when  that  interview  took  place 
between  Olympia  and  her  dying  father,  that  he  heard 
the  sound  of  approaching  steps.  The  door  of  his  cell 
was  opened,  and  by  the  fitful  gleam  of  the  gaoler’s 
lantern  he  discovered  in  the  person  who  was  admitted, 
his  friend  Pierino.  It  were  needless  to  say  that  the 
sight  of  him  caused  about  as  much  joy  as  anything 
could  now  give  him.  ' 
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He  made  him  sit  down  by  him  and  answer  the  mul* 
tiplicity  of  questions  that  he  had  to  ask  him.  One  of 
the  first  was  concerning  the  fate  of  his  paintings,  and 
he  could  not  suppress  a passii^  pang  in  learning  that 
these  had  been  sold  by  the  officers  of  the  bargello  to 
the  Jews,  and  thus  been  dispersed  and  lost. 

The  boy’s  inconsolable  grief  affected  him  deeply,  and 
still  more  the  recital  of  all  he  had  attempted,  and  of  all 
his  disappointments. 

His  account  of  Messer  Rossi’s  application,  and  of  his 
own  admission  to  the  prisoner  was  this. 

The  evening  was  advanced  when  Messer  Rossi,  ac‘ 
companied  by  himself,  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the 
fortress  and  remonstrated  with  the  guard  until  wore 
was  sent  to  the  governor  and  an  interview  solicited. 
This  was  obtained,  and  they  were  admitted.  When 
Rossi  bad  explained  the  motive  of  his  persistance,  the 
governor  of  the  Castle,  Raffaelo  Petrucci,  expressed 
himself  to  be  exceedingly  indignant  at  his  visitor’s  intru- 
sion for  the  idle  purpose  of  interceding  for  one  con- 
demned by  a respectable  tribunal  to  decapitation. 

The  warmer  that  grew  the  old  enthusiast,  the  greater 
was  the  ire  of  Petrucci.  But  when  the  old  Signor  as- 
severated that  he  possessed  evidence  of  the  prisoner’s 
guiltlessness,  and  produced  the  poet’s  letter  to  Cecilia, 
he  was  somewhat  mollified,  and  excused  the  ardor  of 
the  intercession.  He  said,  however,  that  the  protest 
must  be  made  to  the  tribunal  or  the  pontiff,  to  any  but 
himself,  who  was  merely  the  unconcerned  executor  of 
other’s  decrees. 

At  this  stage  of  the  interview,  a person  was  intro- 
duced with  a message  from  Count  Filippo,  whose  pur- 
port was,  that  the  Count,  having  been  informed  that  a 
prisoner  under  sentence  of  death  for  the  crime  of  homi- 
cide, claimed  to  be  his  brother,  denied  the  connexion 
and  all  acquaintance  with  said  prisoner ; and  requested 
that  no  publicity  and  no  heed  be  given  to  the  impos* 
turous  declaration. 

When  the  messenger  had  departed,  the  effect  of  th» 
communication  was  perceptible  in  a return  of  the  gov- 
ernor’s former  discourtesy. 
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He  now  professed  to  treat  the  letter  as  a fabrication, 
the  interference  of  Rossi  as  an  impertinence,  and  Li- 
onardo  as  a miscreant  well  meriting  the  death  which 
he  was  to  undergo  next  day. 

Next  day ! But  Rossi  was  not  permitted  to  con- 
tinue his  exclamations,  and  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw. 

His,  Pierino’s,  solicitations  to  be  admitted  to  the 
prisoner,  and  pass  with  him  the  brief  interval  till  the 
hour  of  execution,  were,  however,  granted. 
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CHAPTER  XII. I 


Questo  i ii  gran  Raftaello  ■ ecco  1’  idea 
Del  nobil  genio  e del  bel  volto,  in  cui, 

Tanto  natura  de'  suoi  don  ponea 
Quanto  egli  tolse  a lei  de’  pregi  suf 

Giambatisla  Zappt. 

Messer  Angelo  Rossi  was  the  next  morning  descend- 
ing the  stairs  that  connect  the  apartments  of  the  Vati- 
can with  the  spacious  court  that  has  the  name  of  San 
Damaso,  the  fine  architecture  of  whose  porticos,  de- 
signed from  portions  of  the  Colosseum,  still  honors  the 
genius  of  Raphael. 

Engrossed  by  his  strong  sympathies  with  the  con- 
demned, and  by  his  ardent  desire  to  save  him,  he  had 
entirely  neglected  the  usual  cares  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. His  dress  all  awry,  and  in  as  great  disorder 
as  his  looks  and  deportment  showed  his  mind  to  be,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  had  failed  in  his  application  for 
admittance  to  the  pontifical  presence.  Disconsolate  and 
in  despair,  he  was  turning  to  go  he  knew  not  whither, 
when  he  heard  the  strains  of  loud,  triumphal  music 
with  which  the  band  of  his  holiness  greeted  the  simul- 
taneous appearance  of  Raphael  in  the  court. 

The  Master  had  returned  the  previous  day  from  his 
summer  excursion,  and  early  this  morning  all  his  pupils, 
his  various  other  friends,  and  a numerous  concourse  of 
citizens  had  thronged  to  h.s  residence  to  welcome  him 
and  escort  him  to  the  scene  of  his  labors. 

The  old  biographers  have  celebrated,  and  modern  an 
has  illustrated,  his  appearance  in  the  thoroughfares  of 
Rome,  amid  his  bevy  of  scholars.  Many  have  received 
more  pompous  homage,  no  man,  perhaps,  in  his  life- 
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time, 'homage  more  enviable.  In  those  very  days  there 
was  a poet,  Bernardo  Accolti — his  name  is  remembered, 
though  nobody  removes  the  dust  from  his  works — who, 
when  he  recited  a poem,  made  it  a holiday  in  the  me- 
tropolis. All  business  was  suspended ; the  inhabitants 
assembled  ; he  was  attended  by  torch-bearers ; he  was 
preceded  by  the  pontifical  guard : he  was  surrounded  by 
eminent  prelates ; and  the  inordinate  vanity  of  an  im- 
provisatore  was  satisfied.  For  an  athlete,  a funam- 
bulist, a mime,  be  such  honors.  But  the  silent,  rever- 
ential admiration  of  the  nearest  in  intellectual  elevation, 
such  is  the  testimony  that  a noble  ambition  accepts  with 
pride,  and  a more  honest  pride  no  man  could  justly  ex- 
perience than  Raphael  when  escorted  by|  the  first  artists 
of  the  day  to  the  scene  of  his  glorious  achievements. 

He  was  about  ascending  the  stairs  which  lead  up  to 
the  Loggie,  when  he  felt  a hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and, 
turning,  saw  Messer  Rossi,  whom  formerly  he  had  very 
well  known. 

It  had  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  old  man, 
that  in  all  probability  Raphael  had  at  some  time  been 
acquainted  with  Lionardo,  and  would,  with  his  charac- 
teristic generosity  and  that  fellowly  feeling  for  unfortu- 
nate artists  of  which  he  had  so  often  given  evidence, 
interest  himself  in  bis  case. 

In  consequence  of  this  reflection  he  had  accosted  him. 

He  mentioned  the  cause  of  his  earnest  desire  to  gain 
admittance  to  his  holiness,  and  the  fact  of  his  unsuc- 
cessful application, 

Raphael  could  scarcely  credit  what  he  now  heard, 
and  made  him  repeat  the  account  with  all  the  minute- 
ness which  his  information  enabled  him  to  give  : then, 
addressing  the  throng  of  pupils,  asked  if  any  of  them 
were  intelligent  of  this  matter,  and  could  relieve  the 
perplexity  in  which  he  stood,  so  strange  did  the  narra- 
tive appear  to  him.  With  such  little  publicity  was  jus- 
tice then  administered  or  violated,  that  of  them  all 
only  one  or  two  could  corroborate  the  story,  without 
adding  any  particulars. 

“ And  you  tell  me  that  he  is  to  die  this  day  ?”  said  the 
Master. 
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“ Unless  you  can  save  him  by  procuring  me  au 
audience  with  the  sovereign,  or  rather  by  charging  your- 
self with  the  evidences  of  his  innocence  which  I pos- 
sess, I know  nothing  that  can.” 

“For  his  innocence  I will  pledge  my  entire  honor: 
this  haply  may  he  of  some  avail;  but  Avhat  are  the  evi- 
dences you  bring  ?” 

1.  Rossi  produced  the  letter.  Raphael  sat  down  on  the 
balustrade,  and  read  with  visible  emotion  the  pathetic 
letter  of  the  young  poet.  He  was  so  absorbed  by  grief 
for  the  rash  act  of  the  unhappy  lover,  that  for  a time 
he  forgot  the  imminent  danger  of  Lionardo  consequent 
upon  it. 

“ Most  melancholy  ! and  doubtless  I might  have  pre- 
vented this.  But  Cecilia,  what  has  she  become  1 But 
Lionardo ! Oh,  be  assured  this  letter  will  save  him. 
Come !” 

And,  after  giving  a few  summary  directions  to  his 
scholars,  he  hurried  up  the  steps,  followed  by  old  An- 
gelo. 

Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  was  walking  m the  gardens  of 
the  Vatican.  Among  those  who  were  near  him  were 
the  gay  and  literary  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  the  youthful 
Cib6 — a cardinal  at  twenty-one — and  several  Floren- 
tines of  rank,  who  were  giving  an  animated  description 
of  the  recent  tournaments  held  in  their  city,  to  which 
his  holiness  listened  with  evident  satisfaction,  testifying 
by  many  questions  his  minute  and  eager  curiosity, 
t When  Sanzio,  followed  by  Messer  Rossi,  appeared 
at  the  extremity  of  the  walk  jn  which  they  were,  the 
short-sighted  pontiff  enquired  concerning  them,  and  then 
sent  word  that  they  should  join  his  suite. 

Obliged  to  conceal  for  the  moment  his  agitation,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  he  came,  Raphael  mingled  in  the 
conversation  and  discoursed  on  the  prevailing  topic.  His 
impatience  became  extreme  as  the  moments  flew  by,  and 
the  strangers  still  lingered  ; but,  fearing  to  injure  the 
cause  which  he  had  at  heart  by  an  ill-timed  supplication, 
he  continued  to  disguise  his  feelings  and  to  descant  on  the 
Florentine  festival. 
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Nothing  would  do  but  they  must  visit  the  elephant 
and  the  other  rare  animals  which  the  king  of  Portugal 
had  recently  presented  to  Leo  as  tokens  of  his  conquests 
in  Orient,  and  which  the  sovereign  pontiff  kept  in  his 
gardens  to  contribute  occasionally  to  his  amusement. 

At  last  the  Tuscan  gentlemen  took  their  leave.  The 
pope  demanding  then  who  his  companion  might  be, 
Raphael  expressed  at  once  the  motive  for  which  he  had 
sought  his  presence. 

The  governor  of  the  city  was  there,  and,  after  Raphael 
had  decisively  declared  his  belief  in  the  innocence  of 
Lionardo,  was  hidden  by  Leo  to  state  the  testimony  on 
which  he  had  been  condemned. 

He  did  so,  repeating  it  succinctly,  but  with  considera- 
ble force,  and  so  plausible  appeared  all  that  he  urged 
that  Leo  justified  the  condemnation.  From  Bembo,  and 
Chigi,  and  others,  he  had  heard  of  the  poem  that  had 
received  so  much  applause  at  the  casino  of  the  banker, 
and  had  been  aroused  to  considerable  indignation  by  the 
narrative  of  the  murder : but  nothing  had  so  stirred  up 
his  ire  as  the  reputed  fact  of  the  assasin’s  having  burnt 
the  poem. 

Raphael  knew  well  the  exceeding  severity  with 
which  he  pursued  all  proven  criminal  oflfences,  and  that 
no  prayer  for  mercy,  nor  anything  less  than  exculpation 
would  avail.  He  produced  the  letter,  and  calling  Rossi, 
made  him  detail  the  means  by  which  it  had  come  into 
his  possession.  The  pope  then  read  the  document,  and 
appeared  much  impressed  by  it ; re-perused  it ; re- 
gretted that  the  poem  of  the  author  had  not  been  pre- 
served ; and  gave  directions  that  the  prisoner  be  without 
delay  conducted  through  the  private  passage  which  con- 
nects the  Castle  St.  Angelo  with  the  Vatican,  into  his 
presence. 

In  the  interval,  a chair  of  state  was  brought  and 
placed  in  a shady  recess  of  one  of  the  walks  : the  pope 
seated  -himself,  while  the  cardinals  and  others  stationed 
themselves  behind  him. 

Leo  diverted  the  conversation  into  a new  channel, 
and  did  not  again  allude  to  the  subject  which  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  Sanzio,  until  Lionardo,  accompanied  by 
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Pierino,  and  by  the  remaining  two  of  the  judges  who 
had  tried  him,  was  brought  before  him. 

The  first  whom  Leo  addressed  was  the  boy,  and  he 
was  bidden  to  give  his  own  account  of  the  procuring  of 
the  letter. 

The  manner  in  which  he  obeyed,  gave  pleasure  to  the 
pope,  who  then  summoned  Lionardo  to  make  known 
his  true  name  and  family,  and  place  of  birth.  The 
prisoner  answered  truly,  and  occasioned  general  astonish- 
ment by  the  announcement  that  he  was  of  the  family 
of  the  Buonsignori  of  Sienna. 

“How,  Sanzio?”  exclaimed  the  pontiff,  “the  person 
for  whom  you  interceded,  bore  not  this  name.  The 
Buonsignori ! when  last  at  Sienna,  on  our  way  to  the 
conclave,  we  passed  a night  under  the  roof  of  Conte 
Filippo,  nor  heard  then  that  he  had  a brother.  Indeed, 
I remember  it  now,  he  said  that  he  was  the  sole  living 
scion  of  the  house.  What  has  urged  thee  now  to  utter 
this  idle  falsehood?  We  did  hesitate,  and  were  inclined 
to  believe  in  thy  truth,  but  confirmation  of  our  first 
opinion  falls  from  thine  own  lips.  Tell  again  who  thou 
art.” 

Lionardo  calmly  and  with  dignity  repeated  what  he 
had  before  said,  adding  that  circumstances^  which  he 
needed  not  to  mention,  had  impelled  him  to  quit  his 
place  of  birth,  and  abjure  the  family  name  and  honors, 
and  that  his  brother,  were  he  present,  could  not  deny  it. 

Being  asked  what  he  could  adduce  against  the  testi- 
mony which  had  condemned  him,  he  answered : 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing  ?”  exclaimed  the  pontiff ; “ do  you  then 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  sentence  ?” 

“No,  but  I acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  reasoning 
which  condemned  me.  The  evidence  of  guilt  is  so  strong 
and  so  specious,  that  I doubt  if  anything  can  absolve 
me  from  conviction  of  it.  I am  the  only  one  who  visit- 
ed his  apartment  the  evening  of  his  death,  before  its 
discovery.  Two  goblets  were  on  the  table,  out  of  one 
of  which  I confess  to  have  drunk  wine;  from  the  other 
it  appears  that  he  drank  poison.  A phial  of  a similar 
poison  was  found  in  my  chamber.  If  I express  my  be- 
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lief  that  he  committed  suicide,  it  will  be  answered  me, 
that  I would  have  discovered  his  death  on  that  evening, 
and  naturally  have  hastened  to  divulge  the  fact.  I see 
no  possibility  of  alleging  any  controverting  proof  to 
balance  these  most  specious  evidences.” 

Sauzio  requested  permission  to  relate  the  incident  of 
the  poet’s  previous  attempt  to  commit  suicide,  when 
himself  and  Lionardo  were  opportunely  near  to  inter- 
pose. 

His  holiness  was  in  perplexity.  He  was  favorably  in- 
fluenced by  the  manner  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  opposite 
testimony  seemed  to  lose  its  weight,  when  he  so  frankly 
admitted  its  plausibility.  Ttie  statement  of  Raphael 
was  important.  The  letter  seemed  almost  conclusively 
to  remove  the  suspicion  of  guilt.  Cardinal  Bibbiena, 
Raphael’s  intimate  friend,  took  warmly  the  prisoner’s 
part,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  letter  was  gen- 
uine. But  the  governor  of  the  city  thought  it  a cunning 
fabrication ; in  the  exaggerated  style  and  artfully-de- 
vised phrases,  he  pointed  out  irresistible  proofs  of  the 
forgery.  The  false  assumption  of  another’s  name,  was, 
in  the  mind  of  Leo,  the  great  stumbling-block  to  an  ac- 
quitial. 

The  proceedings  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
another  person.  Count  Filippo,  whose  request  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  his  holiness,  was  cheerful.y 
granted.  All  rejoiced  that  so  fortuitously  and  happily 
a means  had  now  presented  itself  of  ascertaining  the 
credibility  of  the  prisoner’s  words. 

We  not  long  since  rid  our  drama  of  pretty  much  the 
only  villain  in  it,  by  his  conversion  and  repentance,  and 
by  the  perception  that  his  heart  had  never  been  utterly 
malevolent,  and  without  latent  virtues : say  what  you 
please,  it  is  difficult  for  the  heart  of  any  man  to  be  so. 

You  may  now  behold  one  whom  we  esteemed  honest 
and  of  an  honorable  nature,  changed  in  a single  night 
to  the  villain  by  the  evil  effects  of  a thwarted  passion 
that  had  for  years  engrossed  him.  He  was  as  one  who 
had  resigned  nimself  to  a Spirit  that  after  long  wearing 
the  semblance  of  grace,  had  cast  it  away  to  appear  in 
demoniacal  guise.  We  will  not  palliate  or  anticipate 
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the  course  which  he  has  come  resolved  to  pursue,  by 
describing  the  misery  of  that  night ; the  anguish,  the 
despair  that  maddened  him  and  then  showed  him  the 
way  to  reason  by  the  kindled  hope  of  vengeance. 

This  was  now  his  sole  desire,  and  he  determined 
to  sate  it  by  any  and  by  every  method  that  suggested 
itself  or  could  be  plotted. 

In  his  moral  life  he  had  retrograded,  overstepping 
the  long  interval  that  separated  yesterday  from  the 
brief  epoch  when  he  was  one  of  the  unprincipled  com- 
pany of  Borgia.  But  to  the  evil  meditations  of  those 
days  he  now  brought  a firmness  of  design,  a coherence 
of  resolve,  that  he  did  not  then  possess.  These  tvere 
indicated  by  the  calmness  which  is  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  resolution : his  pale  and  haggard  countenance 
but  seemed  to  bring  this  out  in  stronger  relief. 

He  made  reverential  obeisance  to  his  holiness,  and 
waited,  as  if  for  explanation,  regarding  the  scene  in 
which  his  coming  had  been  considered  so  opportune  ; 
and  stood,  saluting  some  of  the  prelates,  occasionally 
glancing  at  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  but  carefully 
avoiding  to  look  at  the  prisoner : at  length,  however, 
as  though  reproaching  himself  for  his  weakness,  he 
turned  and  met  the  gaze  of  his  brother,  and  was  not 
shaken  by  it  apparently. 

The  company,  much  interested  by  the  transaction, 
formed  a semi-circle  which  was  divided  by  the  pontiff  in 
his  chair  of  state : at  one  extremity  were  Raphael  and 
Rossi,  near  the  other  was  the  Count;  in  the  central 
space  stood  the  prisoner  and  Pierino. 

“Tell,  once  more,  who  thou  art,”  said  Leo,  address- 
ing the  accused. 

And  Lionardo  repeated  his  first  declaration,  desig- 
nated Filippo  as  his  brother,  and  called  upon  him  to 
verify  his  words. 

Being  requested  to  speak  and  to  prove  or  disprove 
this  assertion,  the  Count  made  answer  that  he  marveled 
at  the  unblushing  impudence  of  the  prisoner,  of  whom 
he  knew  nothing ; his  only  brother  had  been  dead 
many  years. 

Lionardo  looked  sorrowfully  at  him  and  experienced 
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again  that  unspeakable  grief,  that  immense  disgust,  of 
which  life  and  the  whole  world  are  hardly  a sufficient 
object,  that  momentary  weariness  of  all  things,  beneath 
the  influence  of  which,  even  immortality  itself  has 
ceased  to  seem  compensatory. 

But  he  did  not  attempt  to  repress  the  indignation  which 
followed  upon  this  mood,  and,  being  bidden  to  speak 
the  causes  which  had  prompted  him  to  this  imposture, 
he  broke  abruptly  forth  and  went  hastily  through  the 
history  of  his  life.  The  madness  of  his  brother  and  his 
attempt  at  fratricide  ; their  separation  ; his  own  wander- 
ings and  his  life  at  Rome,  until  the  discovery  of  Olym- 
pia ; the  interviews  at  the  villa  even  to  the  last  unhap- 
py one,  and  his  renunciation  of  the  maiden  and  the 
second  separation  of  the  brothers ; the  life  of  independ- 
ence to  which  he  then  devoted  himself;  his  acquaintance 
with  Guido  and  with  Cecilia,  all,  up  to  the  period  of 
the  deplorable  catastrophe,  he  narrated  with  singular 
conciseness,  energy  and  propriety.  He  gave  his  words 
with  warmth,  with  indignation,  with  that  eloquence 
which  the  total  forgetfulness  of  all  around,  of  all  save 
the  monstrous  wrong  of  which  he  was  the  victim, 
inspired  ; with  the  impassioned  sense  of  unjust  hostility 
waged  against  him  from  every  quarter,  and  with  the 
defiance  of  all  further  outrage  and  injustice  which  it 
was  yet  in  the  scope  of  destiny  to  wreak  upon  his 
head. 

He  was  listened  to  with  breathless  attention  and  a 
sort  of  awe;  for  the  moment  he  domineered  over  all, 
over  the  titled,  the  staled,  the  mitred ; the  divinity  of 
speech,  when  winged  with  thoughts  from  the  deep, 
untainted  recesses  of  the  heart,  was  never  more  mani- 
fest. 

Leo  the  tenth  was  greatly  gratified.  He  expressed 
his  approbation  in  a few  decisive  ejaculations.  He 
said  that  if  the  prisoner  were  proven  guilty,  his  rhetori- 
cal talents  were  only  the  greater  and  merited  to  be  pre- 
served to  the  world. 

Filippo  had  listened  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
and  with  nothing  in  his  manner  indicating  emotion  or 
perturbation.  But  the  violence  of  his  hatred  was  car 
5* 
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ried  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  superior  dignity  which 
his  brother,  in  his  abject  condition,  assumed  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  compara- 
tive unworthiness. 

He  now  replied  to  the  statement  and  charges  of  the 
accused  and  denied  that  any  scene  similar  to  the  one 
described  as  occurring  at  his  palace  in  Sienna,  had  ever 
taken  place  between  himself  and  his  brother,  who,  at 
about  the  period  indicated,  had  died  ,in  a neighboring 
city.  He  remembered  now  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
found  in  his  villa  near  Albano,  upon  what  design  bent, 
it  did  not  then  appear;  doubtless  he  was  then  machina- 
ting the  imposture  from  which  probably  he  hoped  to 
derive  better  fruits  than  those  he  now  so  desperately,  so 
madly,  sought  to  obtain.  And  he  warned  his  holiness 
against  the  cunning  and  deep  art  of  the  adventurer. 

The  accused  made  no  further  answer,  but  awaited  his 
doom  in  silent  and  gloomy  dignity. 

Leo  remained  involved  in  thought. 

Bibbiena  and  Sanzio  at  length  ventured  once  more  to 
intercede ; demonstrated  the  insufficiency  of  proof  against 
the  prisoner,  or  rather  the  lack  of  any  positive  and  ir- 
resistible evidence  ; and  begged  for  pardon,  if  not  free 
and  ample,  restricted  then  with  supportable  and  prudent 
conditions;  at  least  that  his  life  might  be  spared. 

Hereupon,  Lionardo  raised  his  voice,  and  declared  his 
resolution  to  accept  of  no  pardon.  He  would  have 
justice,  and  an  acquittal,  and  such  reparation  as  a pub- 
lic acknowledgement  of  his  iimocence  could  afford  ; or 
he  would  suffer  the  doom  that  had  been  pronounced  r 
rehabilitation,  or  the  axe. 

The  brow  of  the  pontiff  lowered. 

“Thou  hast  pushed  thy  game  too  fat,”  he  said. 
“ Pardon  was  upon  our  lips,  but  we  now  confirm  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  thee.  Thou  hast  sought  to 
deceive  us  with  the  show  of  intrepidity  and  of  that  pride 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  conscious  innocence;  but 
hast  only  made  more  manifest  thy  dangerous  cunning.” 

And  he  was  about  to  remand  the  prisoner  to  his 
dungeon  and  to  his  fate,  when  a new  arrival  again  stayed 
the  close  of  the  proceedings. 
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Singular  was  the  conjuncture. 

The  brother  of  Leo,  Giuliano  de’  Medici,  was  seeh 
traversing  the  gardens,  preceded  by  Paris  de  Grassis 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  accompanied  by  a lady  veiled 
and  habited  in  a simple  robe  of  mourning. 

They  drew  nigh,  and  stood  before  the  Santo  Padre 
and,  after  the  due  salutations,  Giuliano  stated  that  he 
was  not  there  to  interrupt,  but  to  take  part  in  the  trial, 
and  the  lady  to  give  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  accused. 
He  removed  the  veil  from  her  face  and  Lionardo,  look- 
ing up,  saw  that  Olympia  stood  beside  him. 

Giuliano  continued  and  described  the  occurrences  of 
the  previous  evening,  when,  in  so  wonderful  a manner, 
the  Prince  had  discovered  in  Olympia  his  lawful 
daughter,  had  solemnly  recognized  her,  bequeathed  to 
her  his  titles  and  vast  possessions,  and,  a few  hours  sub- 
sequently, died. 

The  narrative  excited  in  all,  astonishment,  the  beauty 
of  Olympia,  unlimited  admiration.  It  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  an  analysis  of  the  various  feelings  which  her 
re-appearance  caused  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 
Filippo  was  confounded.  She,  upon  whom  he  believed 
to  have  exercised  such  terrible  retribution  in  casting  her 
off  from  his  protection,  and  in  throwing  her  upon  the 
world,  a friendless  outcast,  pursued  by  the  eternal  dis*- 
honor  of  her  birth,  she  now,  had  re-ascended  to  a rank 
above  his  own,  and  had  obtained  a name  as  irreproacha- 
ble. He  was  frenzied  by  the  conflicting  influences  of 
her  beauty,  of  the  thought  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  relinquish  her,  and  of  the  conviction  that  no  hope 
existed  for  him.  All  these  were  soon  absorbed  in  the 
dominant  fear  that  she  would  save  Lionardo  and  be 
obtained  by  him. 

Lionardo  gazed  upon  her’with  idolizing,  extatic  ad- 
miration. She  was  to  him  as  the  sole  visible  object  in 
creation,  elevating,  however,  by  her  divine  loveliness, 
creation  in  his  regard,  so  that  the  chaos  of  the  tomb 
became  unspeakably  odious  : and  the  sweet,  melancholy 
smile,  and  the  laughing  tear  with  which  she  greeted  the 
manacled  youth  persecuted  so  nigh  unto  death,  suddenly 
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attached  him,  with  all  his  hopes,  to  the  life  which  he 
had  but  now  consented  to  renounce. 

The  pope  a^ain  gave  all  his  interest  to  the  trial,  over 
which  something  more  than  chance  seemed  to  preside. 
In  kindly  and  complimentary  words  he  addressed  the 
maiden,  and  desired  to  hear  what  she  had  come  to  say ; 
but  first  directed  one  of  the  prelates  to  recapitulate  the 
evidence  already  adduced,  and  the  arguments  which 
had  convicted  the  prisoner. 

AVith  brevity,  and  in  a tone  of  voice  gentle,  in  the 
beginning  tremulous,  but  soon  firm,  earnest  and  im* 
posing,  she  now  stated  her  personal  knowledge  of  the 
two  brothers  ; she  gratefully  mentioned  all  that  she 
owed  to  the  elder,  and,  modestly,  all  that  she  had 
sacrificed  to  him ; did  not  speak  her  own  estimation  of 
the  character  and  virtues  of  Lionardo,  but  repeated  the 
eulogiums  which  Filippo  had,  at  various  times,  passed 
upon  them ; and  described  the  interview  of  yesterday 
when  the  Count  had  made  her  immediate  acceptance 
of  his  hand,  the  condition  of  saving  his  brother's  life. 
She  then  mentioned  the  dying  nobleman’s  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  and  presented 
the  paper  which  he  had  signed  to  that  effect ; and  finally 
produced  a document  upon  which  she  chiefly  and,  with 
good  ground,  implicitly  relied  for  the  absolving  of 
Lionardo. 

This  was  a paper  which  the  Prince  had  found  lying 
on  the  table  of  the  deceased  poet,  in  the  handwriting 
and  with  the  signature  of  Guido,  in  which  he  sug- 

f ested  the  manner  of  disposing  of  his  property,  and 
ade  a brief  farewell  to  the  world,  indicating,  irrefraga- 
bly,  his  intention  of  suicide. 

The  irrepressible  feelings  of  almost  all  present  found 
vent  in  a general  exclamation  of  joy,  in  which  joined 
the  pope  himself,  as  the  reading  of  this  document  was 
terminated. 

It  was  handed  to  the  judges,  who  compared  it  with 
the  letter,  and  pronounced  both  to  be  by  the  same  hand, 
and  both,  consequently,  to  be  genuine. 

The  chains  fell  from  the  prisoner.  He  was  declared 
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absolved  and  free.  All,  with  cordial  congratulations 
crowded  around  him. 

The  Count  of  course  excepted.  He  would  have  been 
overcome  by  his  confusionj  had  he  been  susceptible  of 
any  other  impression  than  that  of  his  immense  disap- 
pointment. His  passion  and  his  vengeance  baulked  at 
once^  and  so  signallyj  he  remained  speechless  with 
inexpressible  ire  and  confusion. 

The  sovereign  pontiff  addressed  him  in  terms  of 
great  severity,  portraying  the  enormity  of  his  miscon- 
duct and  the  villainy  of  his  misrepresentations. 

The  Count  made  no  reply  ; but  Lionardo,  requesting 
permission  to  speakj  alluded  to  the  alienation  under 
which  bis  brother  had  labored  at  different  periods  of 
his  life,  and  which  was  notorious  at  Sienna,  and  de- 
clared his  present  opinion,  that  the  recent  conduct  of 
Filippo  and  his  denial  of  a brother’s  identity  were 
attributable  to  a temporary  return  of  his  old  derange- 
ment, caused,  probably,  by  excessive  grief,  and  to  be< 
by  the  mitigation  of  that  grief,  removed. 

He  had  hardly  finished*  when  the  Count,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  further  observations  of  his  holiness,  with 
drew. 

The  Cardinal  Bibbiena  offered  the  rites  of  hospitali- 
ty to  Lionardo  and  solicited  that  be  would  make  a 
home  of  his  mansion  while  it  would  be  agreeable. 

Nothing  in  the  joyful  scene  with  which  this  little 
drama  was  ending,  amused  the  pope  so  much  as  the 
drolleries  of  Messer  Rossi,  who,  in  his  great  delight  at 
the  exculpation  and  deliverance  of  the  young  artist, 
forgot  altogether  the  usual  dignity  of  deportment  which 
he  was  of  late  accustomed  to  exhibit,  and  became  all 
the  former  man. 

While  the  rest  were  engrossed  by  the' pleasure  of 
felicitations,  he  made  Raphael  give  him  some  account 
of  the  old  man.  Sanzio  did  so,  and  dwelt  particularly 
on  his  misfortunes  of  the  last  year.  Leo  fortunately 
sacrificed  the  rising  wish  to  have  such  a diverting  char- 
acter . near  his  person,  fortunately  for  Messer  Rossi, 
and,  considering  his  discrimination  in  antiquities,  bade 
Raphael  associate  him  with  himself  in  his  office  o 
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sUperintendant  of  all  excavations  and  of  all  the  remains 
of  ancient  art  in  the  Roman  territory.  Raphael  was  much 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being  so  serviceable 
to  the  old  enthusiast. 

It  was  near  the  meridian  hour.  The  pontiff  whose 
mattutinal  promenade  in  his  gardens  had  been  greatly 
protracted  by  all  these  transactions,  now  withdrew 
accompanied  by  his  suite,  after  having  urbanely  expres- 
sed to  Olympia  and  to  Lionardo  his  hope  of  seeing 
them  again. 
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Confus,  d^sesp^re,  je  siiia  pret  a me  pendre. — 
Heureusement  pour  vous,  vous  n’avez  ps  n sou 
Dont  vous  puissiez,  Monsieur,  acheter  un  ou. 
Voudriez-vous  souper  ? 


Regnard.  Le  jotLeur. 


Count  Filippo  stood  in  front  of  an  old  palace  in  one 
of  the  narrow  streets  that  intersect  the  heart  of  the  city. 
This  noble  mansion  had  once,  in  by-gone  days,  been 
among  the  finest  in  Rome.  The  family  to  which  it  had 
originally  appertained,  was  long  since  extinct ; its  halls 
during  many  years,  had  witnessed  the  wastefulness,  the 
revelry,  the  dissoluteness  of  a stranger ; and  it  now  wore 
an  air  of  dilapidation  and  degradation,  visible  even  by 
the  dim  moonlight. 

The  Count  stood  in  its  shadow,  and  from  the  open 
windows  he  saw  lights  gleaming,  and  heard  occasionally 
the  sounds  of  wassail  or  of  angry  dispute.  By  the  long 
pauses,  and  by  the  words  that  ever  and  anon  met  his 
ear,  he  divined  that  the  inmates  were  gaming. 

And  what  was  he  doing  here?  Eavesdropping?  We 
may  acquit  him  of  any  such  intention.  Wandering  this 
night  heedlessly  through  the  sombre  streets,  devoured 
by  his  rage,  and  brooding  a hundred  impracticable 
schemes  of  vengeance,  his  unguided  steps  had  brought 
him  before  this  mansion  which  he  remembered  to  have 
been  the  residence,  some  sixteen  years  before,  of  a young 
Spaniard,  a bold,  bad  spirit  in  the  intimacy  of  Borgia. 
Don  Fernando  was  believed  to  have  participated  in  most 
of  the  crimes  of  the  Duke  of  Valentino:  he  participated 
at  least  in  his  wealth. 

The  Count  experienced  a wish  to  know  if  the  Spaniard 
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was  living  siill,  was  still  residing  here.  In  this  wish  he 
was  gratified.  He  could  distinguish  among  the  others 
his  peculiar  tone  of  voice,  guttural  and  repulsive,  and 
not  to  be  mistaken,  even  after  the  long  lapse  of  time 
since  their  last  meeting. 

A sudden  caprice  actuated  the  Count.  The  street  was 
deserted.  The  dilapidations  of  the  building  aided  him. 
The  balcony  was  low  : he  clambered  to  it,  and  obtained 
a view  of  the  interior. 

The  apartment  had  a destitute  and  disreputable  look. 
The  hangings  were  in  tatters  ; the  walls  were  distained  ; 
most  of  the  fe.w  articles  of  furniture  were  broken.  But 
the  original  magnificence  of  the  place  was  still  visible, 
despite  the  homely  ruin  which  offended  your  eye:  the 
contrast  was  melancholy. 

At  a table  were  seated  four  men  playing  at  cards. 
Three  of  them  with  difficulty  disguised  their  exultation. 
Filippo  thought  he  could  perceive  that  their  success  was 
common,  the  result  of  a concerted  plan,  and  that  Don 
Fernando  was  their  victim.  The  countenance  of  the 
Don  was  appalling  in  its  expression  of  despair.  All 
his  life-time  a libertine,  a reveler,  a duelist,  his  appear- 
ance, nevertheless,  gave  no  indication  of  decay:  but  the 
character  of  his  physiognomy  evinced  that  degree  of 
mor.il  depravity  which  is  reckless  of  all  censure.  His 
eyes,  of  a gray,  almost  light,  had  a sinister  look  beneath 
the  shaggy  jet  eyebrows;  they  did  not  appear  voluble 
in  their  orbits,  but  rested  on  you  and  were  slow  to  be 
moved  ; his  lower  lip  was  full,  and  always  curled  scorn- 
fully : his  chest  was  high  and  expanded,  and  to  its 
prominence  the  disposition  of  his  ruff  seemed  still  to 
contribute. 

If  not  despair,  it  was  the  last  energy  that  precedes  it, 
which  now  animated  with  such  fearful  expression  his 
lineaments.  He  continued  to  lose.  He  played  the 
more  rapidly,  and  became  more  and  more  impatient. 
He  execrated  their  dilatoriness.  Again  and  again  : loss 
upon  loss.  And  as  his  eye  gleamed  with  rage,  with 
desperation,  that  of  Count  Filippo  sparkled  with  a new 
joy,  a new  scheme,  and  he  watched  intently  the  progress 
of  the  play.  To  his  strong  ambition  of  revenge,  a means 
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had  presented  itself,  difficult,  dubious,  circuitous,  but 
still  a means  not  without  some  plausibility  of  success. 
Loss  upon  loss.  Finally,  the  Don  staked  his  last 

fiiece  of  gold.  Fortune  or  deceit  was  against  him;  he 
ost  his  last  piece. 

The  greed  of  his  spoilers  was  sated.  They  assumed 
a virtue.  The  one  who  was  apparently  a fellow-loser 
with  the  Spaniard,  refused  to  play  longer.  The  penni- 
less host  cast  a gloomy  look  about  the  apartment  as  if 
meditating  what  more  he  could  stake.  But  the  three 
gamblers  rose,  assuring  him  that  their  consciences  would 
not  allow  them  to  play  with  him  at  a time  when  for- 
tune appeared  so  pertinaciously  adverse,  and  that  in 
some  more  promising  hour  they  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  his  losses,  and  so,  rather  un- 
ceremoniously, took  leave. 

He  did  not  stir  from  his  attitude,  but  continued  some 
time,  with  his  arms  stretched  out  upon  the  table,  gazing 
with  a stern,  ominous  look,  before  him. 

The  Count  entered,  and  stood  in  the  direction  of  his 
gaze,  some  time,  ere  he  was  noted. 

“ With  one  pistole  more,  I could  retrieve  a fortune,” 
exclaimed  the  Spaniard. 

The  Count  threw  a purse  upon  the  table.  Don  Fer- 
nando looked  hastily  up.  ^ 

“ Where  are  they  ? Gone  ? The  heartless  villains  ! 
And  who  art  thou  ?” 

“ Your  excellent  friends  have  departed,  Don  Fernando. 
I will  be  their  substitute,  and  continue  the  play.  Why, 
thou  starest  at  me  as  though  doubting  if  I were  not  an 
emissary  from  his  most  Catholic  Satanic  majesty.  Com- 
pared with  thine  at  this  moment,  my  mien  should  be 
that  of  an  angel.” 

“ Have  we  met  before  ?” 

“ I am  Filippo  of  the  Buonsignori.” 

“Sit  then,  without  more  words.  Let  us  play.” 

“We  have  first  a solemn  compact  to  make.  Listen 
now.  You  are  penniless,  you  have  lost  all  that  you  pos- 
sessed, immediately  available.  What  have  you  left  ?” 

“ I have  lost  incredibly  in  the  last  few  weeks ; but  I 
ha /c  horses,  armor,  furniture,  houses,  lands.” 
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“ Your  Stud,  armory,  furniture,  at  what  do  you  value 
them  V' 

In  surprise  the  Don  looked  some  time  at  his  com- 
panion, and  at  length  replied  that  the  Count  should  have 
them  for  two  thousand  ducats  down.  Presently,  the 
Italian  handed  him  an  obligation  for  that  amount. 

The  eyes  of  Don  Fernando  sparkled  with  delight. 
He  doubted  not  that  Filippo  was  insane.  He  brought 
forth  a flagon  of  some  strong  spirits. 

“ We  will  now  play,”  he  said. 

Fortune  wavered  some  time,  but  settled  at  length 
upon  the  hand  of  the  Count.  The  Don  lost  all  his 
ducats. 

“ Be  of  good  cheer,”  said  Filippo,  tossing  off  a small 
quantity  of  the  liquor.  “You  are  not  yet  a poor  man. 
Have  you  a villa  1” 

He  had  a fine  villa,  which  he  would  sell  for  three 
thousand  ducats.  The  Count  handed  him  that  amount. 

For  a moment,  the  miserable  man  looked  with  a sort 
of  superstitious  fear  at  the  unchanging  face  of  the  Italian. 
But  he  was  incapable  of  reflection.  He  grasped  at  the 
tendered  sum.  He  would  have  staked  his  soul  at  hazard 
this  evening,  so  infatuated  was  he  by  the  passion. 

The  Count  was  still,  still,  still  successful. 

It  could  not  be  chance;  it  must  be  some  infernal 
agent,  an  irresistible  destiny  that  presided  over  this 
game.  The  courses  of  nature  were  changed,  that  he, 
the  Don,  might  be  ruined. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Count  may  have  detected  some 
fraud  practised  by  those  three  gamesters  on  the  Spaniard, 
and  that  he  was  now,  himself,  practising  it?  It  does 
not  appear  credible.  But  solitude,  but  an  immunity 
from  detection,  but  a darling  project — ? Certain  it  is,  that 
more  than  once  he  looked  round  suspiciously  to  the  bal- 
cony, whence  he  had  witnessed  their  wonderful  success. 
Not  more  wonderful  than  his  own. 

For  fifteen  thousand  ducats  Don  Fernando  sold  the 
mansion  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  the  course  of  a few 
hours  lost  the  fifteen  thousand  ducats.  A sort  of  maniac 
glee  possessed  him.  He  had  still  something.  He  was 
not  yet  a beggar.  From  his  uncle,  the  bishop,  he  had 
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inherited  an  annuity  of  a hundred  pistoles.  He  would 
sell  it  for  a thousand  down.  The  Count  consented  to 
purchase  it.  But  he  insisted,  beforehand,  that  a docu- 
mentary transfer  be  made  of  all  that  he  had  previously 
bought. 

He  took  paper  and  writing  materials,  and  drew  up  a 
bill  of  sale  of  the  whole,  including  the  annuity.  He 
handed  this  paper,  with  the  obligation  for  a thousand 
pistoles,  to  Don  Fernando.  An  old  serving-man,  a 
weary,  heart-broken  looking  man,  with  thin,  white 
locks,  was  aroused  from  his  sleep,  and  called  to  witness 
the  act.  The  Don  afidxed  his  signature.  When  the  old 
man  withdretv,  the  Count  carefully  closed  the  door  after 
him. 

The  gamblers  again  sat  down.  Success  for  a while 
seemed  to  attend  the  Spaniard’s  play.  He  recovered 
some  eight  or  ten  thousand  ducats.  But  it  was  the  last 
flood  of  the  tide.  His  fortunes  began  their  last  ebb. 
Loss  upon  loss.  He  that  had  not  prayed  since  infancy, 
invoked  Heaven.  He  cursed  its  deafness.  Still  nothing 
but  losses.  He  invoked  the  fiend.  He  became  wild, 
furious,  a maniac.  Day  was  breaking  as  his  last  hand- 
ful dwindled  away.  He  was  now  indeed  a beggar. 

The  Count  calmly  took  the  paper,  folded  it,  and  placed 
it  heedfully  in  the  inner  fold  of  his  doublet. 

Don  Fernando,  however,  started  to  his  feet,  his  eye 
gleaming  wildly;  cried  to  his  adversary  that  he  had 
yet  a sword,  if  nothing  else ; and  precipitated  himself 
upon  him.  Filippo  was  prepared  for  something  of  the 
kind.  He  warded  off  the  blow,  dashed  the  frenzied 
man  backward,  and,  snatching  his  sword  from  him, 
broke  it  in  pieces. 

The  Spaniard  paused,  in  very  desperation,  irresolute. 
The  Italian  motioned  to  him  to  be  seated,  and  spoke  to 
him  thus; 

“ You  are  now  a ruined  man ; you  have  not  where- 
withal to  get  bread  to-morrow.  This  house  is  mine  ; 
you  know  not  where  to  lay  your  head  this  night  Your 
life  is  mine  ; I resisted  your  assault,  and  deprived  you 
of  your  weapon,  and  no  power  can  prevent  my  sheathing 
this  blade  in  your  breast.  But  I give  you  your  life.  I 
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give  you  your  inheritance,  your  houses,  your  landsj 
your  furniture,  your  arms,  your  horses,  and  all  the  gold 
which  you  lost  before  my  entrance  this  evening.  I give 
them  to  you  upon  one  condition.” 

“ Name  it,”  said  the  Spaniard  eagerly,  “ name  it.  I 
care  not  how  damnable  the  deed  may  be  ; if  it  be  the 
condition  whose  performance  will  recover  me  my  estates 
and  my  gold,  it  shall  be  done.  Name  it.” 

“ You  will  serve  me  with  all  your  ability  and  with 
all  your  resolution,  in  a purpose  that  I have  at  heart. 
You  will  take  into  your  own  hands  a vengeance  for 
which  I most  ardently  long,  You  will  devote  to  it  your 
time,  your  cunning,  and  the  hazard  of  your  life  and 
honor. 

“ Name  it,”  said  the  Spaniard. 

“You  will  swerve  with  no  compunction,  and  will 
hate  with  my  hate,  and  be  cruel  with  my  cruelty.  If 
discovered,  you  will  bear  all  the  reproach,  and  all  the 
chastisement.” 

“ Name  it,”  cried  the  Spaniard,  full  of  impatience  and 
of  hope. 

The  Count  drew  to  the  side  of  Don  Fernando,  and 
whispered  a long  time  in  his  ear.  The  countenance  of 
the  other  gradually  displayed  his  intelligence  of  the 
matter  as  it  stood  at  present.  His  cheek  did  not  blanch 
at  the  proposal  that  was  finally  made  to  him.  He  seized 
the  hand  of  the  Siennese  noble,  and  swore  to  accomplish 
his  dark  design. 

“ In  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  there  are  Uvo  small  islands. 
In  the  smaller  of  these  is  a residence  appertaining  to 
the  lady  Giulia.  Thither  she  purposes  shortly  to  repair 
with  her  new-found  step-daughter,  to  pass  some  weeks 
in  decorous  seclusion.  The  lover  will  be  in  the  vicinity. 
When  the  pope,  according  to  his  usage,  comes  after  the 
hunting  season  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  in 
the  larger  isle,  it  is  thought  that  they  rvill  celebrate 
their  nuptials.” 

“ Fear  not,”  said  the  Don,  “ they  will  be  parted  for- 
ever before  that  day.” 

He  whispered  a question  to  the  Count,  who  made 
answer : 
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“ Him  rather  than  both  : both  rather  than  neither.” 

“ And  now,”  said  Don  Fernando,  “ now  that  I have 
sworn  that  this  shall  be  done,  and  that  you  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  care  and  from  all  responsibility,  do  you 
fulfil  the  terms  of  the  pact.  Give  me  back  the  paper, 
and  re-imburse  me  for  the  losses  I sustained  before  your 
appearance.” 

“Not  so  fast,”  replied  Filippo ; “ I leave  you  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  your  property,  but  will  retain  in 
my  hands  the  title  I have  acquired  to  it,  until  you  have 
acomplished  your  part  of  the  treaty.  Meanwhile,  you 
shall  have  ample  supplies.  It  is  unnecessary  that  we 
be  seen  together,  or  that  we  ii^eet  until  the  vengeance 
shall  have  been  taken. 

The  sun  was  on  the  horizon  when  they  separated. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Alajistueuse  et  belle, 

Elle  tient  dans  sa  main  les  palmes  des  beaux  arts. 

GiRnDET-TRiosiiN,  Lt  Pientrc.  ^ 
Ferma  il  penaello  ; hai  gia  d'ognun  fa  palma, 

Pittor. 

Tass's  MtvUrigaU. 


Upon  the  walls  of  a suite  of  rooms  in  Cardinal  Bib- 
biena’s  palace  were  suspended  some  forty  paintings, 
varying  in  size,  in  subjects,  in  style,  and  doubtlesss  in 
merit.  They  were  placed  with  as  great  regard  as  possi- 
ble to  an  impartial  distribution  of  light,  for  each  was 
the  work  of  a different  artist,  and  had  been  executed 
in  obedience  to  the  proposition  made  by  Leo  to  the 
scholars  of  Raphael  in  his  church  of  S.  Maria  della 
Pace. 

In  little  groups  the  painters  stood  around  and  dis- 
cussed their  several  merits,  for,  you  may  remember, 
they  themselves  were  to  be  judges,  and  decide  which 
should  deserve  the  palm  of  superiority.  They  had 
agreed  among  themselves,  that  the  unanimity  of  two- 
thirds  of  their  number  should  determine. 

An  excellent  spirit  of  amity  seemed  to  reign  in  their 
comisels.  Giulio  Pippi,  as  yet  but  a youth  of  about 
twenty,  had  made  a brief,  animated  and  humorous 
speech,  in  which  he  recommended  that  a feeling  of  per- 
fect disinterestedness  and  impartiality  guide  them  in 
their  choice,  and  suggested  that  each  one,  so  far  as  his 
style  did  not  betray  him,  should  keep  the  secret  of  his 
authorship.  Indeed,  to  the  majority  of  them  it  could 
cause  no  great  disappointment  that  one  picture  be  found 
better  than  their’s  : where  but  one  prize  was  awarded, 
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each  could  assert  for  his  own,  the  indeterminate  second 
rank. 

Nevertheless,  the  choice  was  difficult  to  make.  All 
had  been  rejected,  Avith  the  exception  of  some  five  or 
six;  but  the  respective  excellences  of  these  five  or  six 
became  the  subject  of  much  and  warm  disputation. 
Each  had  its  panegyrists,  who  displayed  all  their  art- 
istical  judgment,  and  all  their  rhetorical  powers  in  de- 
fending and  applauding  its  beauties.  The  tumult  in- 
creased, and  the  obstacles  to  a decision  seemed  to  aug- 
ment proportionably.  They  had  now  been  many  hours 
shut  up  together. 

Finally,  the  parties  were  reduced  to  three.  But  each 
took  a resolute  stand,  and  it  became  evident  that  no 
additional  proselytes  could  be  made. 

At  this  conjuncture  was  heard  a loud  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  farthest  room,  and  several  hastened  thither 
to  open  it.  1 hey  found  some  porters  with  a painting, 
in  the  bringing  of  which  they  had  accidentally  been  de- 
layed. It  was  received,  and  the  door  again  closed. 

The  artists  looked  inquiringly  in  each  other’s  faces. 
A number  of  their  fellows  was  absent,  and  one  of  that 
number  might  be  the  painter.  The  coverings  were  re- 
moved ; it  was  placed  in  an  advantageous  light,  and 
all  crowded  around  to  examine  it. 

It  soon  began  to  receive  the  loudest  commendations. 
Each  one  discovered  a new  beauty.  The  subject  was 
a noble  one ; the  composition,  the  disposition  of  the 
figures  could  not  be  excelled  ; the  felicity  in  the  expres- 
sion, the  contrast  in  the  action,  the  boldness  yet  just- 
ness of  delineation,  the  coloring,  even  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  landscape,  all  was  approved.  But  there 
was  something  in  the  ensemble  that  constituted  its  best 
claim  to  distinction.  The  style  was  a new  one.  It 
was  not  more  original  than  admirable.  Did  we  not 
know  of  its  untimely  destruction,  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  great  Bolognese,  who  flourished  a century 
later,  had  obtained  from  it  the  first  idea  of  his  beautiful 
style.  It  was  a sort  of  presentiment  of  the  genius  of 
Guido. 

The  three,  whose  works  had  been  the  last  subjects  of 
Vol.  II.— 8 
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discussion,  immediately  awarded  to  the  new  candidate 
the  palm  of  superior  merit.  But  some  of  the  painters 
cautioned  their  fellows  against  being  carried  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  and  recommended 
another  survey  of  the  whole  collection.  The  advice 
was  followed.  It  affected,  however,  no  change  in  the 
general  sentiment.  The  new  painting  received  more 
than  the  requisite  number  of  votes,  and  to  its  author 
was  attributed  the  meed  of  excellence/  He  was  sum-- 
moned  to  reveal  himself  if  present,  but  none  made 
answer. 

The  doors  were  now  thrown  open,  and  a numerous 
company  that  had  assembled  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  Cardinal,  among  them  many  of  the  loveliest  women 
in  E ome,  soon  filled  the  apartments,  which  for  an  hour 
or  tAvo  presented  quite  a gay  and  animated  scene. 

Among  those  who  entered  were  Raphael  and  Lion- 
ardo.  The  story  of  our  young  friend  had  been  bruited, 
and  Avas  of  late  the  subject  of  much  conversation.  All 
remembered  the  unpromising  pupil,  who,  a year  or 
two  before,  had  labored  so  assiduously  and  so  unsuc' 
cessfully  in  their  ranks.  His  pursuits  in  the  interval 
were  knoAvn  to  few.  Only  AAdien  he  left  the  prison 
wdiere  he  had  been  lying  under  sentence  of  death,  did 
they  hear  of  him  again,  and  hear  of  him  as  the  scion 
of  a noble  house,  who  had  ennobled  himself  more  bA' 
his  sacrifices  and  by  his  privations/ 

Thejr  flocked  about  him,  and  forgot  the  occasion  of 
the  festival,  in  the  pleasure  of  greeting  him  again 
after  that  long  absence.  He  Avas  much  gratified  by 
the  cordial  reception ; but  his  sensations  on  entering, 
these  halls  had  been  of  a rather  melancholy  char- 
acter. 

In  pursuit  of  his  dispersed  pictures,  in  vain  had  he 
ransacked  Rome.  He  had  succeeded  only  in  finding  a 
feAV  of  his  early  and  meanest  performances.  Courted 
by  more  happiness  than  had  ever  gone  to  the  making- 
up  of  his  day-dreams,  he  yet  considered  it  due  to  him- 
self, to  his  arduous  exertions,  to  his  lofty  aspirations, 
to  his  long  protracted  state  of  probation,  that  he  should 
vindicate  those  exertions  and  demonstrate  by  some  of 
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his  latter  arid  best  works  what  talent  was  in  him.  To 
lose  the  fruits  of  any  labor  of  love,  is  always  a heavy 
trial ; but  especially  when  it  has  been  a noble,  an  intel- 
lectual labor.  And  Lionardo  did  not  readily  submit  to 
the  loss ; but,  day  after  day,  spent  many  an  hour  in 
rummaging  the  numerous  collections  in  the  city,  and 
in  exploring  sometimes  the  most  improbable  and  out- 
of-the-way  places  ol  concealment. 

Hard : but  in  fine  he  had  to  renounce  the  hope. 

Yesterday  when  Olympia  accompanied  him  to  the 
miserable  chamber  where  he  had  passed  that  long, 
long  year,  and  looked  charming  in  her  tears  comparing 
that  abode  and  that  life  with  the  princely  mansion  and 
gay  scenes  in  which  she  had  been  living  that  while, 
from  which  she  had  unconsciously  banished  him  the 
rightful  inheritor,  and  when  she  talked  of  his  works 
and  expressed  such  a desire  to  see  them,  how  ardently 
did  he  long  to  satisfy  her,  how  sorrowfully  regret  their 
loss ! 

To-day,  upon  arriving  at  these  halls,  the  scene  of  a 
competition  in  v/hich  it  had  been  his  hope  to  contend, 
how  could  he  but  experience  another  pang  of  disap- 
pointment, not  diminished  when  he  saw  that  many  of 
these  paintings  which  elicited  considerable  admiration, 
were  certainly  inferior  to  that  wherewith  he  had  pro- 
posed entering  the  lists  ? 

But  Sanzio  demanded  now  to  be  shown  the  work  to 
which  the  palm  had  been  awarded;  accompanied  by 
Lionardo,  he  followed  the  troop  of  artists,  all  eager  to 
gratify  him  and  ascertain  if  the  Master  approved  their 
decision.  And  presently  they  stood  before  it. 

Immediately,  Lionardo  exclaimed,  “it  is  mine;” 
and  his  joy  of  the  discovery  preceded  that  of  his 
triumph. 

The  exclamation  caused  a good  deal  of  movement 
among  the  assembled  artists. 

“Yes”  said  Raphael,  “it  is  yours,  and  you  are 
indebted  to  myself  and  partly  to  chance  for  its  appear- 
ance here.  I discovered  it  this  morning.  I found  it  in 
this  house.  I was  ascending  to  the  roof  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  some  peculiarity  in  the  architecture 
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when,  ill  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  I stumbled  on  this 
canvas.  It  appears  that  during  the  late  absence  of  his 
eminence,  one  of  his  household  met  with  it  in  the 
possession  of  a Jew,  and  purchased  it.  I recognized 
it.  We  retnoved  the  dust,  framed  it,  and  sent  it  down, 
fortunately  in  time.— Yes”  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
company,  “Lionardo  is  the  victor,  and  I think  you 
have  done  honor  to  yourselves  by  thus  honoring  his 
noble  work.” 

The  successful  and  astonished  candidate  was  con- 
gratulated by  his  fellow-artists,  whose  surprise  was 
excessive  at  finding  that  one  whose  talents  they  had 
formerly  so  contemned,  had  produced  a picture  so  ad- 
mirable. They  were  not  the  less  delighted  : for  when 
their  companion,  his  winning  manners  and  inobtrusive 
benevolence  hud  made  most  of  them  his  friends. 

The  visitors  too  pressed  about  him,  and  the  ladies, 
with  true  Italian  frankness,  testified  their  admiration  of 
his  piece.  It  was  rather  embarrassing,  and  he  parried 
their  applauses  by  a sort  of  self-mocking  gayetj'. 

The  pope  was  announced.  In  accordance  with  hts 
promise,  he  had  come  to  honor  the  exhibition  by  his 
presence.  Servants  appeared  and  covered  the  floors 
with  superb  arras.  Tlie  pontiff  entered,  followed  by 
half  a dozen  cardinals,  and  accompanied  by  Bibbiena 
who  had  received  him  at  the  portal. 

His  holiness  proceeded  slowly  through  the  rooms, 
graciously  conversing  with  the  painters,  and  others  of 
the  assembled  company,  and  cursorily  examining  the 
pictures:  in  any  that  his  eye  lingered  on,  a multitude 
of  new  excellences  came  instantly  to  light. 

After  viewing  them  all,  he  agreed  with  Sanzio  in 
considering  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  artists 
to  be  perfectly  correct.  He  recognized  and  compli- 
mented Lionardo,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had  but 
to  ask  any  favor  and  it  would  be  granted.  He  merely 
availed  himself  of  it,  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
Leo,  his  friend  Allegri.  And  this  was  the  first  founda- 
tion of  Allegri’s  fortunes. 

The  pontiff,  bidding  the  right  reverend  host  to  do 
all  honor  to  the  young  artist,  departed  now,  and  all 
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t'of  the  hundredth  time,  praised  the  dignity  and  affabili- 
ty of  their  sovereign. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Bibbiena’s  niece, — she  whom 
the  Cardinal,  her  uncle,  was  then  and  subsequently  so 
desirous  that  Raphael  should  marry, — appeared  and, 
approaching  Lionardo,  with  due  solemnity  placed  a 
chaplet  on  his  brow  and  gave  him  on  his  forehead  a 
kiss,  for  which  I doubt  not,  many  there  envied  him  as 
much  as  for  the  chaplet.  And  then  all  were  summoned 
to  the  banqueting  hall. 

One  individual  lingered  after  all  the  company  had 
withdrawn.  It  was  Don  Fernando.  He  approached 
the  picture  which  had  won  Lionardo  such  an  unex- 
pected triumph,  and  threw  upon  it  the  contents  of  a 
small  phial.  They  were  a corrosive  liquor.  In  half 
an  hour  the  canvas  would  be  irremediably  ruined.  The 
smile  on  his  face  as  he  turned  away  would  have 
become  the  features  of  one  of  those  old  wizards  who 
fancied  that  in  consuming  the  small  waxen  effigy  of 
their  enemy,  they  diminished  the  duration  of  his  life 
itself. 

At  the  banquet,  the  post  of  honor  was  Lionardo’s 
of  course.  The  repast,  equally  of  course,  was  not  to 
be  excelled,  as  any  one  that  knew  the  host,  the  gay 
Cardinal,  could  have  told  you.  The  company  was  in 
great  good  humor.  All  the  artists  who  were  of  the 
mind,  had  disposed  of  their  works  in  the  exhibition, 
and  none  regretted  the  day.  The  presence  of  the 
fairest  and  most  noble  ladies  in  Rome,  gave  a tone 
and  a charm  to  the  conversation,  and  the  hour  was 
as  pleasant  as  hours  need  be. 

Towards  the  close,  Allegri  came  in  and  procured  a 
seat  by  Lionardo.  A few  minutes  afterwards,  from 
the  terrace  on  which  the  open  windows  gave  a pros- 
pect, came  strains  of  delicious  music,  instantly  subdu- 
ing all  to  silence. 

, i Allegri  had  been  present  in  the  morning  when  Li- 
onardo discovered  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the 
crowned  painting.  Immediately  hurrying  home,  he 
siezed  a piece  of  music  that  he  had  spent  the  previous 
night  in  composing,  and  adapted  it  to  words  that  re- 
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curred  to  his  mind  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Assembling  then  the  best  professional  singers,  he 
taught  them  to  execute  it,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
perfect,  hastened  back  with  them  to  the  palace,  where 
he  arrived  at  the  opportune  moment. 

Perfect  silence  reigned  through  the  hall  as  they  beau- 
tifully sang  the  admirable  music  to  the  accompaniment 
only  of  two  or  three  stringed  instruments. 

Lionardo  listened  in  rapture,  in  breathless  transport, 
and  forgot  or  perceived  not  that  his  praise  was  the 
subject  of  the  minstrelsy.  It  was  triumphal  music, 
but  contrasted  with  ordinary  poeans,  as  the  applause 
of  a lovely  maiden,  smiling  through  tears,  contrasts 
with  the  bruyant  plaudits  of  a multitude. 

Silent  sat  the  guests  ; the  winds  themselves  seemed 
lulled  by  the  strains,  and  not  the  gentlest  cadence  but 
was  slow  to  die  in  the  balmy  evening  air. 

My  duty  as  an  historiographer  compels  me  to'chroni- 
cle  this  fact,  namely,  that  one  of  this  distinguished 
company  was  the  dark-eyed  Andalusian,  and  another, 
her  husband.  Many  were  the  compliments  she  paid 
Lionardo,  to  which  he  of  course  responded  with  fitting 
courtesy. 

But  the  role  sustained  by  her  unfortunate  consort, 
was  one  calculated  to  enlist  for  him  the  sympathies  of 
every  feeling  heart.  The  poor,  humiliate  man  walked 
about  as  though  intensly  conscious  of  the  truth,  that 
to  live  was  beyond  his  deserts,  as  though  life  was  a 
boon  he  had  surreptitiously  filched  from  the  gods,  and 
as  though  he  stood  in  immitigable,  moment^  terror 
that  the  larceny  would  be  discovered  and  fearfully 
punished.  Under  the  eye  of  his  wife,  he  demeaned 
himself  as  under  that  of  a personified  Nemesis. 

Lionardo’s  conversation  with  the  lady  need  not  be 
recorded,  for  he  was  religiously  abstemious  from  irony 
on  this  occasion.  But  when  he  recalled  the  sentiments 
that  this  woman  had  inspired  him  with,  sentiments 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  had  thought  to  dispose 
of  all  his  future  years,  binding  them  and  giving  them 
away  as  easily  as  a bouquet  of  silly  flowers,  yet 
which  to-day  awoke  in  him  no  echo,  not  the  faintest. 
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not  even  a hostile  and  indignant  murmur,  he  concluded 
that  the  will  of  a man  may  be  infinitely  more  potent 
over  an  individual  at  his  antipodes,  or  in  undiscovered 
polar  regions,  than  over  any  particular  moment  of  his 
own  Future. 

But  some  of  the  opinions  which  he  expressed  in  the 
course  of  a discussion  that  took  place  on  Art,  may, 
perhaps,  without  impropriety,  be  recorded. 

“Man,”  opined  Lionardo,  “is  only  taught  Avhat 
Nature  is,  by  Art:  only  through  the  media  of  gradua- 
ted and  progressive  imitations,  does  he  acquire  a true 
eye  for  natural  beauty.  The  most  perfect  work  of  Art 
at  a period  of  the  highest  culture,  does  not  in  the  eye 
and  judgment  of  the  spectator  approach  nearer  to  na- 
ture, than  did  the  rudest  at  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
in  the  untutored  judgment  of  its  admirers.  The  first 
pictorial  effort  delighted  those  who  looked  upon  it, 
because  they  had  never  observed  natural  forms  with 
such  attention  as  to  discover  that  beauty  or  that  truth 
which  the  artist  had  violated.  They  discovered  the 
likeness,  but  they^  saw  not  the  dissimilitude ; they  were 
sufficiently  familiar  with  external  things  to  have  a 
notion  of  the  gross  outline,  the  most  conspicuous  char- 
acteristics,— but  their  m.inds  had  never  been  fixed  upon 
the  details,  the  less  striking  attributes,  the  descending 
proportions.  They  were  capable  of  perceiving  the 
truth,  but  not  the  falsity  of  the  imitation  placed  be- 
fore them. 

“ But  from  the  work  they  turned  to  the  object  imi- 
tated, and  observing  it  with  greater  interest  than  ever 
before,  they  in  course  of  time  discerned  the  disparity 
where  it  was  most  glaring,  and  the  work  was  censured 
for  one  defect.  An  artist  now  succeeded  who  avoided 
this  error,  and  again  there  was  joy  over  a perfect  piece 
of  imitation.  Nature  acquired  still  a higher  interest, 
by  this  new  approach  ; new  discoveries  were  made  of 
her  properties,  new  observations  made  of  her  phe- 
nomena, new  comparisons  were  instituted,  and  Art 
•continued  to  be  progressive. 

“ Thus  was  Art  the  guide  to  Nature,  before  her  ex- 
ponent ; and  thus  did  Nature  contribute  to  the  edu- 
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cation  of  Art,  by  continual  correction.  Had  man  pos- 
sessed an  accurate  and  comprehensive  perception  ot 
the  qualities  of  external  objects,  before  he  began  to 
imitate,  the  arts  would  never  have  advanced : there 
would  have  been  wanting  that  delight  in  his  first  suc- 
cess, which  alone  would  encourage  and  incite  him  to 
the  pursuit  of  new  successes.  Fortunately,  the  visual 
and  the  manual  faculty  were  simultaneously  educated; 
or  rather,  they  reciprocally,  in  brief  alternacy  perfected 
one  another.  It  was  necessary  that  the  path  to  be 
trodden,  should  be  shrouded  from  him  in  its  great  ex- 
tent, and  that  he  should  believe  the  goal  to  be  there 
where  his  new-known  powers  sufficed  to  carry  him. 
The  end  was  felicitously  adapted  to  the  means,  and 
moved  with  them.  The  inscrutable,  mysterious 
guidance  by  which  man  is  led  forth  into  the  intellectual 
light,  displays  equal  beneficence  and  equal  wisdom  in 
withholding  from  him  as  in  endowing  him.  Mother 
Nature  educates  the  race  as  the  individual,  exercising 
frugality  in  her  dispensations,  and  bestowing  her  gifts 
one  by  one.  The  century,  the  millenium,  witnesses 
hut  a fragment  of  her  system.  The  artist  is  shut  up 
in  time ; but  art  expatiates  in  eternity.  And  though 
it  should  seem  that  Art,  in  her  progres,  to  perfection, 
sacrifices  one  generation  to  another,  as  if  she  could 
only  honor  the  devotees  of  the  present  by  obscuring 
the  fame  of  the  pre-existant,  yet  the  compensatory 
truth  is  that  they  of  the  past  had  their  joy  in  her, 
equally  with  their  more  glorious  successors.” 

There  were  many  dissentients  from  this  dogma. 

“ How”  exclaimed  one,  “ you  do  not  allow  that 
men  of  uncultivated  mind  can  rightly  appreciate  and 
enjoy  Nature  ?” 

“ I certainly  do  not,”  replied  Lionardo,  “ I believe 
that  men  learn  to  love  Nature,  by  imitating  her,  and 
by  familiarizing  themselves  with  works  of  imitative 
art, — not  pictures  and  sculptures  merely,  but  nearly  all 
that  enters  into  the  round  of  culture.  I believe  that 
children  manifest  a feeling  or  an  apprehension  for  the 
merits  of  Art,  earlier  than  for  the  attributes  ot  Nature. 
True,  there  are  exceptions.  I heard  the  other  day 
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mention  made  of  a beautiful  and  most  interesting 
child,  who,  at  an  age  when  she  could  scarcely  articu- 
late, testified  a great  enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  and  would  look  with  intense  delight  upon  a 
fine  sunset.  It  was  considered  so  remarkable  that 
her  parents  feared  it  might  be  an  inauspicious  omen, 
and  her  singular  precocity,  a sign  that  she  was  not 
long  destined  for  this  life.  Certainly,  such  an  excep- 
tion by  its  acknowledged  singularity,  proves  the  rule. 
No,  it  is  through  the  medium  of  imitation,  and  by 
comparing  the  imitations  with  the  great  original,  that 
men  gradually  ascend  to  a true  and  loving  perception 
of  the  excellencies  of  Nature.” 

“ These  are  bold  tenets,”  said  another  of  the  com- 
pany ; “ it  is  generally  undisputed  that  a taste  for 
natural  objects,  if  for  nothing  else,  is  inherent  in 
man.” 

“I  must  doubt  it,”  answered  Lionardo.  “ Taste  is 
the  birth  of  judgment,  and  judgment  has  no  other 
foundation  than  experience,  that  I know.  Taste  must 
imply  a perception  of  the  beautiful,  the  useful,  the 
agreeable  ; but  these  are  discovered  by  comparison 
or  experience,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  suppose 
them  innate.  It  may  be  said  that  man  is  endowed 
with  a susceptibility  to  pleasant  impressions  flowing 
irom  Nature : but  this  supposes  no  discriminative 
taste  for  what  causes  the  impressions.  Only  by  study- 
ing and  distinguishing  these,  can  taste  be  made  to  un- 
fold itself;  and  to  this,  man  in  an  uncultivated  state, 
is  little  inclined.  From  what  we  knorv  of  men  in  a 
barbarous  or  semi-civilized  state,  it  does  not  appear 
that  a love  of  the  beauty  dwelling  in  natural  objects 
is  at  all  common  among  them.  What  impressions 
nature  may  make  upon  them,  are  taken  no  note  of ; it 
is  a sort  of  physical  bien-etre  that  a fine  landscape  and 
glorious  sky  produce  ; but  they  never  ascend  from  the 
impression  to  its  cause.  The  agreeableness  of  the 
impression  may  be  refracted  to  the  mind  ; but  the  im- 
pression itself,  the  visual  picture,  goes  no'  farther  than 
the  mere  sensation.  The  same  people  will  exhibit 
admiration  for  some  most  rude  work  of  Art,  being  ig- 
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norant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  things  imitated. 
Having  at  the  most,  experienced  but  a physical  gratifi- 
cation in  contemplating  external  objects,  they  are  of 
course  incompetent  of  a judgment  concerning  their 
characteristics.  W ere  taste  native  to  them,  they  would 
be  instantaneously  struck  with  the  great  violation  of 
it  in  the  performance  of  the  first  and  worst  artist, 
and  there  would  be  no  second.” 

There  weie  several  present  who  delighted  in  the 
handling  of  such  a thema,  and  who  had  now  much  to 
say.  But  there  is  so  much  said,  in  our  own  day,  about 
the  origin,  nature,  destiny,  privileges,  obligations,  in- 
fluences, limits,  allurements,  difficulties,  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  fine  arts,  that  we  can  afford  to  forego 
the  re-consideration  of  what  was  said  at  the  artistical 
banquet. 

For  myself,  I unreservedly  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
a few  more  last  words,  expressive  of  thoughts  suggest- 
ed by  the  occasion. 

It  has  been  clearly  shown*  that  there  existed  no 
private  collections  of  works  of  art  in  ancient  Greece. 
Artists  may  have  received  most  of  their  commissions 
from  individuals ; but  their  performances  did  not  remain 
the  property  of  these  individuals;  they  were  placed  as 
votive  offerings  in  the  sanctuaries ; as  donations  to  the 
gods,  they  were  virtually  donations  to  the  people,  to 
the  state.  The  artist  had  never  so  humble  an  aim,  so 
inconsiderable  an  incentive  as  the  gratification  of  a 
private  person : his  least  recompense  was  the  stipula- 
ted sum  of  money;  he  labored  for  all  his  country,  and 
his  need  was  the  applause  of  all  his  countrymen.  The 
offspring  of  his  genius  did  not  pass  from  his  hands  into 
solitary  and  perpetual  confinement;  he  sold  it  not  into 
slavery  ; it  did  not  become  the  absolute  possession  of  a 
capricious  or  ignorant  citizen.  It  became  monumental 
and  sent  its  influence  through  all  the  state.  Works  of 
Art  were  the  public  property.  It  was  from  this  great 
truth  that  the  glorious  destiny  of  Athenian  art  chiefly 
derived.  It  behoves  us  to  consider  well  every  circum- 
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Stance  that  looks  through  the  meagre  history  of  ancient 
Art.  No  lesson  is  taught  more  impressively  than  this : 
that,  before  all  else,  regard  must  be  had  to  that  interest 
which  the  artist  has  in  his  works  after  they  have 
passed  from  his  hands.  Give  them  publicity,  not  tem- 
porary but  perpetual,  so  that  he  may  have  this  con- 
stant assurance,  namely,  that  whatsoever  is  good  in 
them  will  sometime  or  other  come  to  be  generally  ac- 
cognized,^ — and  you  will  have  done  more  for  Art  than 
by  mere  pecuniary  compensations  you  will  ever  be  able 
to  do. 

So  likewise,  in  the  cinque-cento  period,  the  fine  arts 
were  the  public  concern,  and  received  their  admirable 
developement,  not  at  the  hands  of  private  patrons,  but 
by  the  solicitude  of  governments.  In  the  days  of  Ra- 
phael, an  artist  labored  in  the  service  of  the  state  or  of 
religion,  and  his  work  became  the  property  of  the  pub- 
lic; (for  a work  of  art  is  the  property  of  all  who  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  it.)  He  had  good  reason  to  work  cheer- 
fully, and  with  his  best  energies  ; the  eyes  of  ail  the 
community  were  fixed  upon  his  work.  It  is  not  rigor- 
ously true  that  there  were  no  private  patrons,  no  private 
collections.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  true.  But  it  is 
true  in  a sense.  In  Italy,  a man’s  house  is  not  his  cas- 
tle. There  is  a wider  and  more  thorough  interfusion  of 
social  interests  than  in  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 
A citizen  does  not  take  from  the  world  in  taking  to  his 
own  house.  His  collection  of  paintings  is  not  exclu- 
sively his  own  : he  has,  in  fact,  but  a nominal  ownership, 
distinct  from  that  which  others  have  in  them.  The 
Italians  are  stubborn  in  regarding  works  of  Art  as  not 
more  alienable  than  the  works  of  Nature.  And  so 
should  they  everywhere  be  regarded  ; without  this  re- 
gard, the  true  dignity  and  the  true  office  of  the  fine  arts, 
are  lamentably  mistaken,  offended  and  thwarted. 

Incontestably,  a great  hindrance  to  the  advance  of 
Art,  in  our  own  time,  is  the  multiplication  of  patrons. 
The  consecration  of  his  work  to  the  community,  is  to 
the  artist,  what  publication  is  to  the  author.  Would 
the  most  exorbitant  price,  under  a condition  rendering 
the  purchaser  sole  master,  monopolist,  of  his  manu- 
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script,  be  to  the  author  such  an  incentive  as  the  expecta*’’ 
tion  of  general  perusal  and  study,  connected  with  its 
unlimited  publication  ? Dr.  Johnson  pretended  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  no  more  potent  and  salutary  incen- 
tive for  an  author,  than  the  satisfaction  of  his  material 
wants:  but  what  would  Dr.  Johnson  have  produced, 
had  he  written  but  to  fill  the  drawer  of  a rich  citizen 
with  his  MSS?  Surely  the  greater  number  of  works 
of  genius  would  have  been  uncomposed,  had  such  been 
the  lot  to  which  they  were  destined.  And  the  artist  is 
not  by  nature  a more  servile  being  than  the  poet.  He 
is  no  servile  being.  Shut  up  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
fluence in  narrow,  household  limits,  and  he  will  disdain 
to  manifest  his  noblest  gifts.  His  finest  faculties  will 
remain  latent,  fruitless,  and  inoperative  within  him. 
To  me  it  seems  almost  like  a criminal  abuse  of  wealth, 
to  engross  with  it  the  works  of  the  best  artists  for  tbe 
purpose  of  relegating  them — as  in  England  is  so  much 
the  case — to  the  obscure  halls  of  a secluded  country 
mansion.  It  is  almost  a sufficient  motive  to  hate  money 
and  the  monied,  that  it  should  give  the  power  to  do 
these  things  ; that  it  should  render  a mere  citizen  om- 
nipotent over  the  works  of  the  highest  genius.  The 
free  press  of  these  days  gradually  strikes  from  literature 
every  shackle  : the  fine  arts,  placed  at  the  arbitrement 
of  wealth,  offers  a strange  contrast  worthy  to  be  medi- 
tated. Assuredly,  a day  must  come  when  it  will  be 
universally  understood,  that  no  man  can  be  entitled  to 
the  name  of  a patron,  who  does  not,  after  procuring 
good  works,  procure  them  the  largest  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  all  works  of  Art,  now 
existing  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  are  contained  in  a 
half-dozen  or  dozen  galleries  in  Europe.  By  the  dis- 
semination of  copies,  casts,  engravings  and  poetical 
criticisms,  much  is  now  done  and  doing  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  circles  of  their  influence.  But  it  is  a ques- 
tion if  these  enormous  museums  are  not  immediately, 
in  a considerable  degree,  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
Art.  Every  genuine  artistic  representation  contains  a 
meaning  which  the  spectator  must  evolve  and  elaborate. 
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If  it  has  merely  technical  merits,  it  will  need  no  great 
attention,  and  will  deserve  none.  But  if  the  artist  has 
striven  to  render  it  the  exponent  of  an  idea,  it  will  de- 
mand of  the  spectator  the  will  and  the  effort  to  elab- 
orate this ; and,  (such  are  the  limits  of  art,  and  so  de- 
pendent is  the  artist  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  spec- 
tator,) nearly  as  much  time  will  he  needed  to  re-create 
this  idea,  as  was  necessary  for  its  original  conception  in 
the  mind  of  the  author.  The  esthetical,  which  seems 
to  stand  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties, 
partakes,  however,  of  both  of  them.  Every  thing 
w'hich  emanates  from  thought,  requires  a proportion- 
able  degree  of  thought  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  bar- 
barity to  pretend  that  a work  which  required  of  its 
author  the  vigils  of  many  long  months  to  perfect, 
can  be  estimated  at  a glance.  This  is  the  vain-glory 
of  utter  stultitude.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  attributable 
to  the  dilatoriness  of  my  critical  faculties,  but,  for  my 
part,  I cannot  altogether  understand  any  great  work  of 
Art  till  after  many  days’  acquamtance.  Such  is  the 
reasoning  by  which  I am  convinced  that  there  is  some- 
thing essentially  wrong  and  detrimental  to  culture  in 
the  practice  of  forming  extensive  galleries  of  paintings 
and  statues.  Judging  from  personal  experience,  when 
a man  sees  a mile  of  painting  before  him,  he  is  rather 
oppressed  by  a sense  of  the  arduousness  of  the  task  to 
be  accomplished,  than  animated  by  a prospect  of  ex- 
alted pleasure.  For  he  knows  that,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, there  must  be  an  exercise  of  judgment  before  he 
can  receive  agreeable  impressions  from  a piece  of  can- 
vas. His  feeling  is  of  the  same  kind,  varying  only  in 
degree,  with  that  which  he  experiences  on  visiting  a 
great  library,  where  the  books  all  stand  with  their  backs 
toward  him.  Give  him  a few  choice  books  at  a time, 
to  make  acquaintance  with  their  contents,  and  he  will 
owe  you  profit  and  pleasure.  If,  in  passing  through  a 
mile-long  gallery,  he  should  stop  before  each  painting, 
and  search  it  for  something  more  than  the  mere  graces 
of  execution,  his  faculties  would  soon  become  exhaust- 
ed by  the  necessity  of  constantly  rejecting  one  long  in- 
tellectual process  to  begin  another,  totally  disconnected 
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with  it.  It  is  like  undertaking  to  read  a great  folio  of 
beautiful  extracts,  the  most  hideous  sort  of  book : one 
of  the  beauties  were  delightful,  and  might  give  food  to 
the  mind  for  an  hour ; but  the  labor  of  re-modeling  the 
mind,  at  every  moment,  for  a new  author,  is  excessively 
wearisome  and  pernicious. 

Surely,  this  is  not  the  best  way  to  cultivate  a taste 
for  the  fine  arts.  In  many  instances,  the  development 
of  a right  esthetic  taste  is  prevented  for  ever,  by  the 
traveler’s  necessity  of  seeing  all,  and  of  seeing  that  all 
in  such  masses.  And  it  may  be  a matter  of  doubt  if 
artists  derive  much  benefit  from  the  facilities  of  study, 
furnished  them  with  such  bountifulness.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  that  what  living  artists  want  of  the  dead,  is 
inspiration,  rathar  than  literal  instruction  ; and  that 
this  inspiration  flows  more  copiously  from  isolated, 
than  from  congregated,  works.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a 
fine  picture  is  sufficient  for  one  of  my  days;  as  much 
so  as  an  opera.  The  embodied  ideas  of  a true  artist 
may  be  likened  to  the  captive  genii,  imprisoned  by  the 
seal  of  Solomon  ; it  requires  nearly  as  great  a felicity 
to  liberate  them,  as  was  needed  to  shut  them  up. 

It  is  a new  thing  in  the  history  of  the  arts  that  they 
should  be,  as  they  in  these  days  so  much  are,  the  sub- 
ject, every  where,  of  philosophical  disquisition  ; that 
their  purport,  and  prospect,  and  tendency,  should  be  so 
discussed  as  they  are.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  effect  of  all  this,  if  not  absolutely  null,  will  be  pre- 
judicial; and  that  the  arts  can  best  find  their  own  best 
way.  But  there  is  little  plausibility  in  this  opinion. 
My  own  is,  that  the  highest  destinies  of  man  are  en- 
trusted, voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, to  this  same  spirit  of  philosophical  inquisi- 
tion. The  arts  have  never  moved  in  their  highest 
sphere,  because,  left  to  their  own  control,  they  them- 
selves determined  it.  They  have  been  too  long  a thing 
apart,  complete  and  exercising  upon  men  only  such  an 
influence  as  would  again  re-operate  upon  its  source. 
They  have  remained  involved,  and,  like  the  symbolic 
serpent,  terminated  in  themselves.  They  must  become, 
like  every  thing  else  that  has  a place  in  the  vast 
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worlds  of  invention,  of  imitation,  and  of  abstract 
knowledge,  an  instrument  to  be  brought  bearing  upon 
the  future  of  man.  A new  life  will  then  be  breathed 
into  them  ; they  will  glow  with  a fire,  no  longer  fitful, 
now  for  a moment  ardent,  now  languishing  through  a 
long  interval ; but  steady,  ever-bright,  and  ever-active. 
Philosophy  has  descended  from  her  barren  heights,  to 
direct  man  to  the  distant  summits  of  beauty,  ol  which 
she  has  caught  far  glimpses.  Soaring  no  more  above 
the  regions  of  sciences  and  arts,  she  seeks  now  to  in- 
terpenetrate them,  and  animate  them  to  their  new, 
more  noble  tasks.  Contemplative  philosophy  must 
yield  to  utilitarianism  (call  it  utilism) ; hut  not  to 
what  is  generally  understood  by  the  name ; not  to  a 
philosophy  which  refutes  itself  in  defining  its  aims  to 
be  simply  the  promotion  of  the  commodities  of  man, 
since  man  wants,  in  this  regard,  little  assistance  from 
philosophy  : but  to  a doctrine  which  gives  to  under- 
stand by  the  Useful,  something  more  than  the  clothing, 
the  feeding,  and  the  transportation  of  man.  The  lesser 
doctrine  serves  properly  under  the  guidance  of  the 
legislator ; but  legislation,  recognizing  but  the  material 
part  of  us,  must  itself  become  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a philosophy  which  alone  is  capable  of  work- 
ing out  the  upward  progression  of  our  species,  because 
it  alone  has  the  essential  faith. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Cette  eau  silennieuse,  image  du  Letlie 

Qui  senible  pour  leu.s  coeiirs,  exempts  d'inquietude 

Rouler  I’oubli  des  maux  et  de  I’ingratitude, 

Ces  bois,  ce  jour  mourant  soiisleur  ombrage  epais, 

Tout  des  manes  heureux  y respire  la  paii. 

Delillc. 

A LAKE  ten  leagues  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  a noble 
company  of  hills,  with  beautiful  shores,  here,  woody 
and  embrowned  with  the  finest  vegetation,  there,  de- 
scending in  a gentle  mead,  empurpled  by  the  luxuriant 
thyme,  or  variegated  by  beds  of  xvild-flowers,  some- 
where glistening  with  basaltic  prisms,  and  elsewhere 
presenting  a succession  of  irregular  rocks,  dark-tinted, 
with  two  small  isles  dotting  its  placid  face,  covered  par- 
tially by  lofty,  fantastical  summer-palaces,  partially  by 
the  richest  and  most  elaborate  cultivation,  there  is  in 
such  a lake,  xvhere  the  skies  are  azure,  and  the  breezes 
languid,  and  the  air  temperate,  something  that  seems 
to  designate  it  as  one  of  the  idols  of  Nature’s  own  af- 
fections, even  as  Alpine  heights  and  Euxine  seas  seem 
to  be  the  homes  of  her  passions. 

Such  was  the  lake  of  Bolsena  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  On  its  borders  the  Romans  had,  for 
a long  time,  delighted  to  pass  their  villegiatura,  and  not 
infrequent  were  the  pleasure-houses,  or  casinos,  with 
their  picturesque  fronts  looking  out  from  little  forests 
of  chesnut  or  ilex,  or  haply  visible  above  the  festooned 
walks  of  a sloping  vineyard.  On  the  island  of  Bisen- 
tina,  a superb  group  of  palaces,  the  gay  abode  of  Leo 
when  his  field-sports  at  Viterbo  were  ended,  amid 
orangeries  and  pleasant  groves  and  verdant  terraces. 
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rearetl_,their  bizarre,  lialf-moresco,  half-gothic  architec- 
ture. On  the  islet  that  they  call  Martana,  in  the  pret- 
tiest corner  of  it,  was  the  summer  mansion  of  Lady 
Giulia,  and  hither  with  Olympia  she  had  already  re- 
treated, though  some  weeks  were  wanting  of  the  period 
when  the  citizens  rvere  wont  to  resort  in  the  train  of 
their  pontiff  to  these  shores. 

At  a little  distance  in  front  of  the  portico  of  that 
mansion,  on  the  edge  of  a tolerably  high  hank,  was  a 
diminutive  edifice,  something  between  an  arbor  and  a 
kiosk  ; the  overhanging  shelves  of  its  roof  might  be 
seen  reflected  in  the  water  some  forty  feet  below.  Its 
open  casements  commanded  several  of  the  finest  pros- 
pects in  Italy,  and  allowed  the  winds  charged  with  per- 
fumes of  the  jessamine,  the  myrtle,  the  acacia,  freely  to 
circulate.  On  the  table  were  a few  books  and  a musi- 
cal instrument.  But  Olympia  sat  unemployed  and  list- 
less. Her  glance  roved  along  the  northern  shore  of  the 
lake.  She  had  begun  the  day  before  yesterday  to  ex- 
pect him.  She  had  been  sure  of  seeing  him  before  yes- 
tereve.  She  was  now  beginning  to  doubt  if  he  would 
come  to-day.  From  Borne  to  Sienna  so  many  days;  at 
Sienna  so  many  to  take  possession  again  of  his  neglected 
patrimony  ; so  many  to  reach  the  lake,  and  in  this  isle 
to  be  received  by  bis  Olympia.  The  liberal  allotment 
of  days  was  now  expired  ; yet  where  was  any  sign  of 
his  coming? 

She  heard  the  splashing  of  oars.  Where  then  had 
she  so  foolishly  been  gazing  ? Why,  here,  almost  un- 
der the  bank  was  a little  boat,  approaching  rapidly. 
Already  she  has  left  the  bower,  and  with  the  rapidity 
of  a roe,  is  descending  to  the  landing-place.  After  a 
few  minutes,  she  re-appears,  and  her  hand  is  in  that  of 
Lionardo. 

And  at  first  as  they  take  seats  in  that  kiosk,  they 
have  hut  little  to  say  to  each  other,  and  their  words  are 
uttered  in  a low,  somewhat  troubled  tone  of  voice.  It 
is  hard  to  think  now  that  they  w'ere  ever  before  in  love 
with  each  other ; themselves  they  would  scarcely  be- 
lieve it.  For  their  manner,  their  looks,  their  voices, 
their  whole  intercourse  present  a different  aspect.  Be- 
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cause  in  the  earlier  time,  perhaps,  they  had  been  forced 
to  place  restrictions  upon  the  ouUvar , expression  of 
the  feelings  they  reciprocated.  Now  were  they  to  each 
other  all  in  all,  and  free  to  reveal  mutually  the  secrets 
of  their  hearts,  so  long  time  sealed  ; and  not  a look 
now,  a gesture,  a tone,  a blush,  but  Amor  could  claim 
for  his  own. 

And  sitting  there  in  that  pleasant,  perfumed  umbrage, 
influenced  by  the  beauty  of  environing  Nature,  without 
being  sensible  of  it,  sensible  only  of  the  happiness  with 
which  each  inspired  the  other,  they  did  well  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  the  toils,  the  sorrows,  the 
dangers  all  past,  upon  the  present  bliss,  upon  the  serene 
future  which  they  could  not  believe  to  be  menaced 
by  another  adverse  destiny.  They  did  well  to  forget 
that  they  had  an  enemy. 

How  much  to  say  unto  each  other,  and  how  slowly 
it  recurred  to  them ! How  pleasant  to  sit  thus,  and  in 
these  communications  to  become  intelligent  of  their  re- 
spective characters,  which  before  they  had  simply  di- 
vined, and  which  the  strange,  eventful  interval  of  time 
had  developed  and  enriched. 

And  I know  not  what  kind  of  study  is  preferable  to 
that  of  a fair  humanity.  Most  are  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering the  universe  to  be  continent  of  two  things 
only : their  own  mysterious,  individual  self,  and  all  the 
rest  of  creation : and  they  look  upon  the  first  as  of 
equal  importance  with  the  other.  You  regard  your 
own  nature  as  a wonder  worth  any  degree  and  prolixity 
of  investigation  ; and  it  is  like  the  acquisition  of  a new 
sense  when  you  are  able  to  contemplate,  in  all  its  work- 
ings and  beautiful  endowments,  a kindred  nature  quite 
as  estimable  as  your  own.  Nor  can  Genius  itself,  with 
its  searching  glance,  so  enter  into  the  identity  of  another, 
as  one  who  is  solely  influenced  by  the  guidance  of  an 
intimate,  constant  sympathy. 

Lady  Giulia  joined  them,  welcoming  Lionardo.  It 
was  a good  thing  to  see  how  harmonious  was  the  sort 
of  concord  that  allied  these  three  beings.  That  love 
which  Giulia  had  owned  for  the  young  artist,  pure  and 
motherlike  as  it  was,  she  had  transferred  to  Olympia, 
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and  the  maiden  was  now  the  link  that  sundered,  while 
it  attached,  the  youth  and  the  youthful  matron.  The 
only  visible  effect  of  her  presence  was  to  make  their 
communications  more  conversational,  and  Lionardo 
more  animated. 

Lionardo  told  how  the  time  of  his  absence  from  them 
had  been  employed. 

“ The  day  when  you  found  me  in  shameful  bonds, 
exposed  to  death  and  to  lasting  ignominy,  and  gave  me 
freedom,  life,  and  that  which  rendered  the  two  more 
welcome,  you  know,  Olympia,  if  it  was  a day  of  hap- 
piness. A day  of  many  emotions,  all  blissful,  and  as 
blessed  as  the  heart  could  wish  or  humanity  sustain. 
A happiness  too  intense,  and  I did  not  think  that  an- 
other such  day  was  in  my  allotted  life.  But  there  was 
another  such.  I have  learned  that  the  joys  of  a recon- 
ciliation between  a mother  and  her  son,  long  separated 
and  a still  longer  time  estranged,  may  equal  even  those 
which  your  love  bestowed.  Listen.” 

The  mother  of  Lionardo,  we  remember,  had  seen 
him  depart  with  the  most  perfect  indifference,  engross- 
ed as  she  was  by  an  erring  and  unpardonable  partiality 
for  her  eldest  son,  Filippo.  The  hope  of  her  life  was 
to  see  this  affection  returned,  to  obtain  his  confidence, 
to  share  his  solitude.  Her  expectation  of  success  in- 
creased when  the  younger  brother  was  gone ; but  the 
first  manifestation  of  greater  confidence  on  the  part  of 
Filippo  was  calculated  to  give  a terrible  shock  to  her 
sentiments  of  affection.  He  communicated  to  her  the 
secret  of  the  existence  of  Olympia,  and  of  his  passionate 
love  for  her,  and  was  amazed  to  see  that  he  had  in- 
flicted a blow  she  could  less  easily  sustain  than  all  his 
previous  neglect.  As  she  had  reserved  for  him  alone 
all  her  maternal  tenderness,  she  hoped  that  no  other 
affection  would  mingle  with  his  filial ; and  the  disap- 
pointment is  not  to  be  expressed  with  which  she  heard 
that  another  object  was  the  centre  of  all  his  thoughts 
and  hopes,  and  the  source  of  all  his  joys. 

Disappointment  is  not  a word  that  repr^ents  the 
misery,  the  hopelessness,  the  disgust  of  life  to  which 
she  abandoned  herself.  Her’s  was  a most  remarkable 
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character,  and,  if  we  were  not  so  soon  to  take  leave  oi 
her,  it  would  be  worth  some  pains  to  detect  its  pecu- 
liarities : but  we  can  only  observe  its  operations. 

When  she  saw  the  Count  transported  by  his  enthu- 
siasm as  he  described  to  her  Olympia,  so  transported 
that  he  seemed  entirely  to  forget  her  presence,  her  very 
existence,  in  that  moment  she  conceived  an  aversion 
for  Filippo  only  surpassed  by  that  which  she  indulged 
for  his  beautiful  ward.  The  Count  coming  to  Sienna 
to  take  up  his  abode,  she  informed  him  of  her  intention 
to  occupy  henceforth  the  old  chateau  he  had  abandoned. 
There  she  had  since  resided  in  gloom  and  solitude, 
hiding  beneath  a haughty  aspect  the  passions  disclosed 
by  her  bruised  affections. 

“ I arrived  at  the  close  of  the  day,”  continued  Lion- 
ardo,  “ and  hastened  to  her  presence.  She  received  me 
with  a reserve  greater,  I believe,  than  she  had  ever 
before  exhibited,  a coldness  exceeding  that  with  which 
she  had  witnessed  my  departure.  I had  hoped  for  an- 
other greeting,  but  was  prepared  for  this.  1 had  come 
resolved  to  conciliate  her  kindness  at  any  cost.  My 
heart  yearned  for  that  love  which  had  been  so  long  de- 
nied it.  The  sight  of  her  loneliness  affected  me.  I felt 
that  it  would  be  my  reproach,  if  I did  not  awaken  in 
her  those  feelings  whose  dearth  is  the  dearth  of  all  that 
gives  any  value  to  life. 

“ I did  not  allow  myself  to  be  affected  by  her  manner, 
and  resolved  to  let  nothing  check  the  warmth  and 
fervor  of  my  own. 

“ W e passed  the  evening  together,  and  alone.  I 
sought  for  a while  to  entertain  her  with  an  account  of 
my  travels,  and  experiences,  and  performances,  during 
our  long  separation,  and  Avas  throughout  solicitous  to 
impress  upon  my  manner  such  respect  and  such  humble 
deference,  as  a son  seldom  exhibits,  save  when  he  is 
conscious  and  repentant  of  some  fault.  Her  answers 
were  few  and  laconic,  and  her  physiognomy  was  im- 
passive as  marble.  In  sorrow  I continued  my  efforts. 

“I  spok^  of  the  little  interchange  of  sympathy  that 
had  taken  place  between  us  in  former  years,  and  accused 
myself  alone.  I begged  of  her  to  attribute  those  of- 
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fences  I might  have  given,  to  the  inconsiderateness  and 
egotism  of  youth,  and  believe  that  I would  willingly 
make  reparation  in  all  my  future  conduct,  and  with  all 
the  filial  regard  that  she  could  desire. 

“ No  word,  not  one : upon  her  lofty  brow  not  an 
emotion  was  visible,  and  when  I,  still  unrepulsed,  took 
respectfully  her  hand  in  mine,  she  arose  abruptly,  and, 
with  a gesture  that  seemed  indicative  of  weariness  and 
vexation,  left  the  room. 

“I  passed  a sleepless,  a wretched  night.  Even  the 
thought  of  Clympia  had  no  soothing  influence  ; it  did 
not  appear  to  me  then  that  even  your  love  could  heal 
that  wound. 

“ The  next  morning  she  did  not  descend.  I sent  and 
asked  permission  to  wait  upon  her.  It  was  withheld. 
Impatient  of  these  repulses,  but  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  ire,  I forced  my  way  to  her.  Her  fine,  haught  face 
exhibited  a faint  surprise,  but  soon  resumed  its  stern 
expression.  I told  her  all  that  she  had  made  me  suffer, 
and  how  willing  I was  to  suffer  every  thing  except  the 
unfeelingness  that  she  testified.  My  Avords  evinced  the 
passion  of  grief,  not  of  indignation.  A^'^hile  upbraiding 
her,  I assured  her  of  my  resolution  to  remember  her 
still  with  warm  affection  ; and — perceiving  that  she 
heard  me  with  unchanged  and  downcast  looks — merely 
added  that  whenever  she  Av^ould  intimate  to  me  the  ex- 
istence of  a kindlier  sentiment,  I would  hasten  to  her 
presence.  I then  turned  to  go. 

“ Ah ! The  emotion  with  Avhich  I recal  it  hinders 
my  describing  to  you  the  emotion  of  that  moment. 
Olympia ! my  mother  rose  from  her  seat,  and  flew  to 
me,  and  retained  me  in  her  arms,  and  gave  Avay  then  to 
such  a passion  of  sorrow  and  love,  and — I cannot 
tell  it.  It  is  in  such  moments  the  heart  breaks  some- 
times Avith  joy ; if  joy  is  the  fit  word.  ‘ My  son  ! my 
only  child  ! my  friend  !’  she  could  say  no  more. 

“ For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I felt  that  I had  a 
mother.” 

Since  she  had  been  disappointed  of  Filippo’s  affec- 
tions by  the  unwitting  Olympia,  her  thoughts  had- more 
and  more  reverted  to  those  of  the  younger,  which  she 
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had  so  cruelly  discouraged.  By  degrees,  Remorse,  a 
poignant,  sorrowful,  despairful  Remorse,  gained  pos- 
session  of  her,  and  succeeded,  even  better  than  the  pre- 
ceding void  and  disgust,  in  making  life  an  intolerable 
burthen.  She  resigned  herself  to  this  excruciating  pas- 
sion, and  considered  all  the  wretchedness  it  caused  her 
but  a weak  atonement  for  the  ingratitude  with  which 
she  had  answered  Lionardo’s  now-well-remembered 
kindness.  She  set  up  no  hopes  this  side  the  grave. 
She  reckoned  her  sons  as  lost  to  her ; the  eldest,  by  his 
engrossing  passion;  the  younger,  by  her  own  culpable 
conduct. 

To  her  proud  spirit  the  dissembling  of  all  emotion 
was  not  merely  easy,  but  habitual  and  almost  a necessity. 
Her  dissimulation  on  seeing  Lionardo  had  not  been  vo- 
luntary. In  the  first  moments,  perhaps  she  might  have 
expressed  her  joy  and  her  contrition ; but  when  she 
heard  him  speak,  and  perceived  the  evidences  of  his 
noble  nature  in  his  kind  looks,  and  affectionate  words, 
and  respectful  bearing,  and  heard  him  take  upon  him- 
self all  the  reproach,  her  humiliation  was  so  profound, 
her  hatred  towards  herself  so  intense  a feeling,  that  she 
could  more  easily  have  died  than  spoken.  Remorse 
was  like  a nightmare  to  her,  by  its  very  torture  render- 
ing her  incapable  to  shake  it  off. 

Finally — as  Lionardo  proceeded  to  tell — her  lips  were 
unsealed,  and  he  was  both  astonished  and  inexpressibly 
moved  in  witnessing  the  paroxysm  of  feeling  to  which 
she  gave  way.  There  rvas  a pathos  in  her  ejaculationsj 
almost  heart-rending.  There  was  excited  in  him  a sort 
of  momentary  terror  when  he  beheld  the  majestic  form 
of  his  proud,  impassive  mother  become  that  of  an  im- 
passioned suppliant  and  sink — But  he  hastened  to 
sustain  her ; bore  her  to  a chair ; as  much  as  his  emo- 
tion permitted  him,  he  uttered  consoling  words,  and 
gradually  restored  her  to  a happier  calm. 

What  a day  it  was  ! Passed  in  such  communion  as, 
I think,  spirits  of  bliss  Avould  not  disdain  to  overhear. 
They  wandered  together  through  gardens  and  silent 
woods,  and  by  the  borders  of  a gentle  stream,  and 
visited  the  cottages  of  peasants,  and  talked  as  if  both 
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were  young  and  life  an  eternity.  How  fondly  did  she 
listen  as  the  son  indicated  the  manifold  ways  by  which 
she  might  pass  her  days  happily  in  charity  and  active 
benevolence,  virtues  that  he  knew  her  to  possess,  but 
which  her  griefs  had  caused  her  to  neglect.  She  was 
as  a traveler,  descending  abruptly  from  Tartarian  wastes 
into  a vale  of  Cashmere.  It  seemed  to  her  as  thongh 
Nature  had  only  indued  fair  forms  to-day.*  She  dis- 
covered that  there  were  duties  for  her  too  as  well  as 
any  other  mortal ; pleasant  duties  that  contain  within 
themselves  almost  all  the  happiness  meted  out  to 
man. 

And  when,  at  the  close  of  this  ever-memorable  day, 
they  were  compelled  to  separate,  she  did  not  mourn : 
she  knew  that  many  such  were  in  store  for  her ; and 
Lionardo’s  departure  left  her  infinitely  more  joy  than  it 
look  from  heiT 

When  he  finished  the  narrative  of  this  reconciliation 
with  his  mother,  the  sun  v/as  setting,  and  the  young 
moon  beginning  to  gather  around  her  the  dusk  she 
would  soon  dispel  again.  Some  damsels  came  from 
the  house  with  a variety  of  delicious  fruit  and  spicy 
beverages,  while  others  brought  clusters  of  the  most 
fragrant  and  delicate  flowers,  and  scattered  them  about 
the  arbor.  Giulia  took  the  lute  and  sang  a number  of 
those  very  sonnets  which  Lionardo  had  written  in  the 
days  when  his  love  was  a hopeless  one,  and  which  she 
had  arranged  to  beautiful  melodies.  Thus  was  the 
evening  ushered  in. 

There  was  something  divine  in  the  hour.  Not  a 
cloud  was  on  the  starry  face  of  night,  and  not  a care 
passed  over  their  serene  thoughts.  With  music  and 
sweet  odors  and  healthful  visitations  the  gentle  airs 
came  to  them.  A low  and  continuous  murmur  came 
up  from  the  lake ; and  from  the  neighboring  grove,  a 
subdued,  half-audible  concert  of  insects  and  rustling 
leaves  and  birds  that  seemed  unwilling  to  end  their 
vespers. 

Their  words  were  few  notv,  with  long  intervals,  but 
each  was  as  a key  to  the  finest  emotions  of  which  hu- 
manity is  cognizant.  Even  the  sight  of  the  irregular, 
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shadowy  ruin,  just  beyond  the  grove,  the  ruin  of  that 
fortress  where  Amalasontha  the  erudite,  ambitious  and 
beautiful  queen  of  Italy,  was  so  barbarously  murdered 
a thousand  years  before,  did  not  disturb  the  peaceful- 
ness of  their  contemplations;  in  its  picturesque  dilapida- 
tion it  seemed  to  wear  a harmonizing  aspect  with  the 
scene. 

But  the  lovers  saw  not  the  form,  nor  did  they  hear 
the  heedful  tread  of  one  who  stole  from  the  ruin  to  the 
adjacent  grove,  and  through  the  grove  till  he  gained  a 
position  whence,  concealed  himself  by  the  profound 
shadows,  his  view  commanded  the  place  where  they 
were  sitting.  The  evening  wore  on  and  he  remained 
there  until  the  hour  ol  their  separation  came,  and  Li- 
onardo  descended  to  the  place  where  his  skiff  was 
moored.  He  then  crept  warily  back  to  the  ruin. 

The  abode  of  Lionardo  wms  on  a portion  of  the  shore 
directly  opposite  and  nearest  to  the  isle.  In  the  centre 
of  a glassy  lawn  that  swept  gradually  from  the  water’s 
edge,  was  a pretty  cottage  with  a number  of  shady 
trees  standing  around.  Here  he  could  pass  the  hours 
of  absence  agreeably  enough. 

When  half  across  the  intervening  waters,  he  paused 
to  listen  to  some  enrapturing  strains  that  came  from 
the  islet.  He  knew  them  well.  He  recognized  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  melody  which  he  had  first  heard 
in  the  still  nights  of  old,  the  nights  passed  on  the  ter- 
race of  the  peasant’s  house  by  the  viiia  near  lake  Al- 
bano.  He  listened  ; and  how  was  his  heart  stirred  at 
this  moment  by  the  sense  of  its  unsurpassable  happi- 
ness ! 

Long  after  he  had  reached  his  cottage  and  after  all 
the  islanders  were  rapt  in  repose,  the  tenant  of  the  ruin 
stole  forth,  enveloped  in  a Spanish  mantle ; he  entered 
a small  boat  and  guided  himself  over  the  lake  in  a 
southerly  direction. 

Are  we  to  witness  the  melancholy  fate  that  befel 
Lucrezia  the  mother,  reiterated  for  Oly^mpia  the 
daughter  ? or  exceeded  ? 
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Come,  come  ; 

[ t Be  patient,  we  must  bring  you  to  our  eaptain. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Vercma. 

Such  was  the  life  they  led.  I think  Heraclitus  him- 
self would  have  put  off  his  misanthropy,  and  pro 
nounced  it  good  to  be  happy,  if  he  could  have  been 
happy  in  this  wise.  But  I know  not.  Misanthropy  is 
not  what  it  appears  to  be,  hatred  of  man,  but  hatred  of 
one’s  self,  and  the  more  isolated  you  are,  the  worse. 
What  a piece  of  fatuity,  to  scorn  a race  of  which  one 
is  an  individual, — unless  indeed  one  is  exempt  from  the 
vices,  and  has  more  than  the  virtues  of  all  his  fellows. 
Were  it  not  as  well  to  congratulate  yourself  upon  being 
a member  a species  of  which,  after  all,  is  the  most 
exalted  of  those  that  invite  your  contemplations? 
But  what  have  we  to  do  with  misanthropy  ? Or  what 
with  Heraclitus  1 Leave  we  him  to  his  grass,  his  an- 
asarca and  his  dung-hill. 

For  a brief  while  we  will  likewise  quit  the  society 
of  the  lovers.  Happiness  like  love  itself  is  insusceptible 
of  that  analysis  which  is  needful  to  description.  Be- 
sides, men  make  themselves  miserable  in  trying  to 
define  it.  It  is  intangible,  ethereal  and  easily  crushed 
beneath  a vesture  of  words.  It  may  be  questioned  if 
there  was  such  a thing  as  misery  until  the  word  happi- 
ness was  invented. 

In  a narrow,  rocky  glen,  among  the  most  arid  and 
least  accessible  heights,  near  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake  of  Bolsena,  beneath  a projecting  ledge  that  sheltered 
them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  now  nigh  its  meridian , 
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four  men  were  lying  stretched  lazily  on  rushes. 
Their  costume  was  picturesque,  but  of  a kind  that 
travelers  like  better  to  be  acquainted  with  from  hearsay, 
than  from  personal  observation!  At  least  our  good 
friend,  old  Padre  Tommaso  seemed  to  think  that  the 
chance  was  no  very  happy  one  that  gave  him  this  day 
an  opportunity  to  scan  its  fantastical  particulars. 

It  was  a passion  with  the  padre  to  be  forever  seek- 
ing fine  points  of  view,  and  no  ruggedness  of  the  path 
or  other  difficulty  of  ascent  could  deter  him  from  quit- 
ting continually  the  main  route  and  his  friends,  (the 
physician,  Clarice,  and  the  bridegroom,)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clambering  whithersoever  he  imagined  that  a 
good  prospect  was  to  be  obtained.  When  his  imagin- 
ings proved  correct,  the  patience  of  the  others  was  sure 
to  be  horribly  tried  by  his  interminable  absence. 

The  difficulties  he  this  morning  encountered,  exceed- 
ed his  expectations.  But  they  only  provoked  him ; 
and  when  at  the  summit  to  which  he  had  aspired,  he 
discovered  such  a magnificent  and  varied  view,  and  his 
fatigue  was  such,  that  for  a long  time  he  could  not 
summon  resolution  to  descend.  As  he  was  about  to  do 
so  finally,  two  individuals  made  their  appearance,  jovial 
enough  of  mien  ; but  the  blunderbuss  that  one  held  in 
his  hand,  the  blades  that  each  carried  in  his  sash,  and 
their  gay  attire  tricked  out  with  unusual  ornaments, 
suggested  no  very  favorable  estimation  of  their  way  of 
life.  They  accosted  the  Padre,  seeming  surprised  at 
encountering  him  there,  and  somewhat  suspicious  of  his 
motives ; and,  after  the  interchange  of  a few  words, 
requested  that  he  would  come  with  them.  He  declined, 
pleading  the  urgent  necessity  of  rejoining  his  solicitous 
friends.  They  laughed  at  this ; seized  him,  each 
one  by  the  hand ; descended  with  him  into  the  glen 
and  led  him  to  their  companions  under  the  ledge. 

At  their  approach,  the  captain  of  the  band  started 
up,  and  angrily  exclaimed : 

“ Why  have  you  brought  him  hither  ? Do  you  not 
know — ” and  he  took  the  two  aside,  and  in  a sup- 
pressed, harsh  tone  of  voice,  concluded  his^  question 
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Rnd  reprimand.  They  seemed  to  deprecate  his  ire,  and 
excuse  themselves. 

The  captain,  returning,  begged  the  monk’s}  pardon 
for  the  rudeness  of  his  men ; made  him  be  seated ; 
ordered  one  to  bring  out  a flask  of  wine;  and  father 
Tommaso  soon  forgot  the  terrible  affright  into  which  he 
had  been  at  first  thrown. 

Not  his  fears  only,  he  forgot  his  friends,  and  soon  felt 
quite  at  home;  thought  them  capital  fellows;  their 
wine  good ; their  stories  better ; their  taste  for  music 
best  of  all,  for  they  rapturously  applauded  some  airs 
that  he  played  them  on  the  flute. 

He  grew  quite  communicative.  Rendered  perhaps 
less  perspicacious  than  usual  by  the  wine  he  had  drunk, 
he  did  not  observe  that  they  put  a number  of  questions 
to  him  about  the  friends  whom,  as  he  told  them,  he 
expected  to  see  at  the  lake,  and  who  were  Lion- 
ardo  and  the  widow  and  daughter  of  the  late  Prince 
Giuliano. 

At  length  said  the  captain  to  one  of  the  bandits; 

“ He  can  tell  us  nothing  we  do  not  already  know  or 
that  we  need  to  know.  As  well  to  let  him  go. 
Father”  he  continued,  “you  have  yet  some  distance 
to  travel,  and  the  sun  is  going  down.  We  will  not 
detain  you  longer.  Go.  Y ou  have  our  thanks  for  your 
good  company.  Let  us  have  your  benediction.” 

The  Padre  had  quite  forgotten  that  here  was  not  his 
journey’s  end,  and  now,  remembering  his  friends, 
jumped  hastily  up.  The  same  who  had  made  him 
prisoner,  re-conducted  him  to  the  place  where  they  had 
found  him,  and  there  left  him  to  make  his  descent. 

However,  after  proceeding  but  a little  way,  he  stopped 
and  seated  himself  upon  a stone  and  breathed  awhile 
the  refreshing  air.  He  gradually  recovered  his  wits. 
It  appeared  to  him  soon  a strange  thing  that  he  should 
have  been  passing  the  afternoon  so  gaily  with  a com- 
pany of  banditti.  Portions  of  their  conversation  re- 
-curred  to  him.  Their  interrogatories  respecting  his 
friends  at  the  isle,  now  that  he  reflected  on  it,  were  not 
casual,  but  artful.  Could  they  be  meditating  any  evil 
design  of  which  those  friends  were  the  object  ? But  it 
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was  incredible.  Still  was  there  something  in  it  strange 
to  his  mind. 

While  he  was  pondering  he  saw  at  a distance  from 
him,  ascending  by  an  unobserved  path,  a person  whom, 
when  he  caught  a glimpse  of  his  face,  he  recognized 
without  difficulty, — for  no  one  that  had  lived  any  length 
cf  time  in  Rome  was  unknown  to  him.  It  was  Don 
Fernando.  He  was  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the 
glen.  He  was  nearly  at  its  entrance  when  he  was 
suddenly  encountered  by  a man  that  had  pursued  an 
opposite  route.  The  Padre  concealed  himself  behind 
the  trunk  of  a tree,  and  watched  them. 

Don  Fernando  appeared  more  surprised  at  the  meet* 
ingthan  the  other,  who  was  the  Count  Filippo.  They 
conversed  for  perhaps  a quarter  of  an  hour  and  then 
separated;  the  Count  retracing  his  steps  and  the  Don 
entering  the  glen. 

The  monk’s  suspicions  were  re-awakened.  He  knew 
that  Lionardo  was  brother  to  Filippo  and  was  sliortly 
to  be  wedded  with  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Lucrezia, 
whom  the  Count  had  educated  in  the  design  of  making 
her  his  own  consort. 

There  is  the  courage  to  do,  and  the  courage  to  suffer. 
The  first  is  the  more  common  Many  are  courageous 
enough  when  the  peril  is  to  be  met  by  their  own  resolu- 
tion and  action  who  are  not  a little  frightened  when  they 
have  passively  to  await  its  approach.  The  Padre  had 
been  terrified  at  finding  himself  in  the  hands  of  brigands. 
But  he  now  resolved  to  return  to  the  glen,  and  see  if 
thpre  existed  any  means  of  nearing  them,  unperceived, 
and  of  ascertaining,  by  their  discourse,  the  nature  of 
their  projects. 

He  did  so.  He  found  that  by  making  a circuit  he 
could  possibly  get  to  the  ledge  that  protruded  over  their 
haunt.  It  took  him  some  time.  The  shades  of  even- 
ing began  already  to  fall.  His  bare  feet  awoke  no 
echoes.  He  suppressed  his  breathing.  He  attained  a 
good  position  and  heard  distinctly  all  that  was  said. 

“Of  her  eight  serving-men,  six  are  of  yourfcompa- 
ny,”  said  Don  Fernando. 

“No,  Signor,  five,”  said  the  captain. 
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“Six,  I thought.” 

“Five  only,  your  excellency.  When  on  her  journey 
down,  we  inveigled  two  and  bribed  them  to  return  qui- 
etly to  their  native  village,  A few  days  after,  we 
caught  two  of  her  bargemen  whom,  having  a taste  for 
fighting,  we  were  obliged  to  dispose  of.  The  day  be- 
fore yesterday  we  threw  another  in  the  lake.  Five  of 
our’s  presented  themselves  with  excellent  recommenda- 
tions, and  were  accepted  as  substitutes  for  the  missing 
men.  You  see.  Signor.” 

“Five  then,  and  it  is  as  well.  This  night  will  serve 
us  as  well  as  another.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  longer  deferred.  There  is  no  coward  among 
you  ?” 

All  started  to  their  feet- 

“ Come  then,”  continued  the  Don.  “ Let  us  be 
moving  toward  the  shore.” 

The  Padre  waited  quietly  in  his  ambush  until  the 
bandits  had  left  the  glen.  He  then  sprang  out  with 
alacrity  and  re-commenced  his  descent.  But  the  very 
expedition  he  used  baffled  him  and  he  soon  lost  his  way 
among  the  hills.  Night  came  on,  and  he  wandered 
about  in  uninhabited  places,  shouting  for  assistance, 
imploring  the  intervention  of  a number  of  the  most  be- 
nevolent saints,  and  heartily  execrating  all  pathless 
mountains,  and  his  own  stupidity  in  thus  losing  his 
route,  when,  if  ever,  there  was  a reason  to  economize 
his  time  and  abbreviate  his  journey. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Upon  his  coming  or  not  coming,  Fate' 

(Whoso  lever  any  trifle  serves,  alas! 

T’  upturn  a beauteous  world, < hath  hazarded 
Too  large  a stake. 

Old  Play. 

The  place  hired  by  the  physician  for  his  villegiatura 
was  pleasantly  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
lake  ; though  a quite  modest  residence,  it  had  a very 
cheerful  and  comfortable  look. 

Francesco  Penni  and  his  comely  bride  were  standing 
by  the  lake’s  side,  when  they  descried  a very  handsome 
barge  sweeping  along  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
shore.  Beneath  a silken  awning  with  pretty  fringes, 
sat  a goodly  company,  whom,  as  they  drew  nigher,  he 
discovered  to  be  the  lady  Giulia,  Olympia,  Lionardo, 
and  the  brave  Pierino.  Lionardo  recognized  him;  bade 
the  oarsmen  hold  up  ; exchanged  some  words  with  the 
ladies ; and  then  gave  directions  to  approach  the  villa. 

Signora  Clarice  entreated  that  the  ladies  would  do 
her  the  honor  to  land  and  enter  the  house.  Olympia 
had  heard  from  Lionardo  of  the  physician’s  daughter, 
and  of  the  strange  way  in  which  she  had  been  won, 
and  readily  accepted  the  invitation. 

The  physician  came  hurrying  down,  and  was  quite 
confused  v/hen  he  found  what  honorable  visitors  he 
was  receiving  in  his  house.  They  followed  him  in, 
and  were  there  gratified  to  meet  with  Allegri,  whom 
Lionardo  had  been  for  some  days  expecting.  He  had 
invited  him  to  leave  Rome  for  a few  weeks,  and  share 
with  him  his  cottage,  and  pursue  tranquilly  the  com- 
position of  a work  on  which  he  was  engaged. 

The  cheerfulness  and  kindliness  of  Olympia’s  man- 
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ner  directly  exercised  its  influence,  insomuch  that  every 
shadow  of  constraint  vanished,  and  all  seemed  to  have 
long  known  each  other.  Lady  Giulia  abstracted  her- 
self, as  was  ever  her  custom,  from  the  general  con- 
versation, and  sat  rapt  in  some  pleasing  reverie  or 
other. 

Francesco  and  his  wife  were  rather  alarmed  at  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  the  Padre ; but  the  physician  was  too 
angry  with  him  on  account  of  his  odd  vagaries  to  fear 
that  any  evil  had  befallen  him.  He  knew  the  route,  and 
would  doubtless  soon  make  his  appearance.  But  hear- 
ing that  Olympia  was  an  exquisite  singer,  and  that 
there  was  some  prospect  of  a musical  evening,  the 
medico  immediately  despatched  a servant  in  search  of 
the  missing  Padre : for  it  was  his  peculiarity  that  he 
could  never  rightly  enjoy  anything  unless  his  old  friend 
were  present  to  share  it  with  him. 

Refreshments  were  served  in  a handsome  style,  of 
which  the  company  partook,  while  Lionardo  gave  an 
account  of  the  excursion  that  they  had  made  that 
morning. 

Clarice  then,  at  her  father's  request,  favored  them 
with  some  music,  and  afterwards  Allegri  arranged  a 
concerto,  in  which  all  took  part,  and  thus  an  hour  or 
two  passed  delightfully.  But  the  physician,  quite  in  a 
fever  of  joy  and  excitement,  kept  running  out  from 
time  to  time  to  see  if  there  were  no  sign  of  the  delin- 
quent flutist. 

Francesco  Penni,  being  questioned  by  Lionardo  in 
regard  to  his  father-in-law’s  behavior  upon  discovery  of 
the  ruse  that  had  been  practised  on  him,  described 
very  amusingly  the  great  rage  of  the  old  Signor,  and 
told  how  he  had  expelled  them  from  his  house,  and 
lived  for  many  days  in  solitary  misery,  and  how  finally 
the  necessity  of  seeing  his  daughter  and  of  hearing  her 
sing,  had  been  the  means  of  restoring  amity.  And 
now  he  was  as  kindly  disposed  as  could  be,  and  appear- 
ed to  rejoice  greatly  in  his  distinguished  son-in-law. 

Allegri  had  received  from  the  pope  an  assurance  that 
he  should  shortly  be  named  director  of  the  pontifical 
chapel : communicating  the  good  intelligence  to  Lion- 
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ardo,  he  accompanied  it  with  the  thanks  due  the  latter 
for  his  generous  commendation,  from  which  alone  this 
appointment  had  resulted. 

Where  there  were  so  many  musical  enthusiasts  as- 
sembled, the  concert  was  not  easily  interrupted.  Olym- 
pia, amused  at  the  raptures  of  the  phj'^sician,  besought 
the  lady  Giulia  to  let  him  hear  the  wonderful  tones  of 
her  fine  contralto  voice.  It  was  arranged  that  the  two 
should  sing  with  Allegri  a trio  of  Flemish  composition 
that  had  been  quite  in  vogue  at  Rome  the  last  season. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  treat  the  Signor  medico 
had  ever  had,  for  nothing  could  be  conceived  more  per- 
fect than  the  alliance  of  these  three  voices,  all  of  such 
distinct  qualities.  Allegri’s  tenor  Avas  deservedly  re- 
nowned, tnuch  more  indeed  than  his  talent  for  compo- 
sition, which  was  as  yet  generally  unknown  ; Signora 
Giulia’s  voice,  you  remember,  was  a fine  contralto  of 
singular  richness  ; and  the  voice  of  Olympia  Avas  a 
quite  wonderful  soprano  of  seemingly  illimitable  com- 
pass: its  peculiar  charm  was  the  exemption  of  its 
highest  tones  from  that  acuteness  Avhich  usually  pains 
the  sense,  and  so  perfect  was  her  ear,  that  even  the 
very  last  note  she  touched  was  characterized  by  as  true 
an  intonation  as  any  in  her  range.  It  was  a something 
altogether  surprising,  the  quality  of  those  notes  in  her 
upper  octave ; it  was  an  exquisite  softness,  a plaintive- 
ness indeed,  a pathos  that  might  remind  you  of  the 
miraculous  sounds  that  a master-hand  elicits  from  an 
excellent  Amati. 

The  host  was  quite  overcome  towards  the  close  of 
this  terzetto,  and  totally  unable  to  control  his  emotions. 
As  it  ended,  his  tears  flowed  unrestrainedly  doAvn  his 
cheeks,  and  he  attempted  in  vain  to  speak:  his  aspect 
was  truly  rueful,  and  irresistibly  ludicrous.  Finally, 
To  conceal  the  excess  of  his  emotion,  he  burst  into  a 
hearty  anathema  against  Father  Tommaso,  and  rushed 
out  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  he  were  yet  in  sight. 

But  in  the  doorAA^ay  of  the  room  he  ran  blindly 
against  a colossal  figure  that  towered  in  the  passage, 
and  started  back  with  an  exclamation  of  terror  as  he 
looked  upon  the  newly-arrived  visitor. 
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The  countenance  of  the  new  guest  was  such  as  to 
j ustify  his  alarm,  so  ominous  and  malign  was  its  ex- 
pression. The  eyes  of  Count  Filippo  glared  with  an 
indefinahle  significance  of  hate  and  revengefulness  at 
Lionardo  and  Olympia,  as  they  stood  hand  in  hand,  in 
gentle  converse,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment. 
He  pariially  drew  his  sword  from  its  scabbard,  as  he 
advanced  a step  or  two  in  the  room  ; then,  as  if  re- 
membering that  his  hour  of  triumph,  though  at  hand, 
was  yet  to  come,  he  noiselessly  returned  the  blade  to 
its  sheath,  and  continued  to  approach  the  couple. 

Olympia  and  her  lover  simultaneously  perceived 
him.  The  maiden  raised  her  hand  involuntarily  with  a 
gesture  that  seemed  to  deprecate  the  sight  of  him,  and 
the  evil  that  might  attend  his  coming.  She  touched 
her  companion  with  the  other,  and  said  in  an  under 
tone: 

“ Remember,  he  is  unhappy.” 

The  words,  it  seemed,  did  not  escape  the  hearing 
of  the  Count,  who  smiled  in  bitter  scorn,  and  was 
about  to  speak,  when  Lionardo  prevented  him  by 
taking  the  lead  in  these  terms: 

“ I sought  for  you,  my  brother,  in  Rome  and  in 
Sienna  diligently,  though  unsuccessfully.  I compas- 
sionated, or — if  the  word  is  better — I sympathized  with 
your  sorrow.  Sensible  of  your  great  loss,  and  of  the 
distemper  of  your  mind,  I forgave  you  the  wrongs  that 
you  have  done  to  me  personally.  I was  willing  to  for- 
get for  an  hour  my  great  happiness  and  condole  with 
you,  and  make  with  you  a lasting  peace  ; then,  for  ever 
to  part.  I regret  that  we  should  now  and  thus  meet. 
I know  not  in  what  design  you  have  come  : you  must 
be  aware  that  to  one  person  here,  your  presence  can 
only  be  unwelcome.  Abbreviate  then,  this  visit,  and 
tell  me  where  I shall  find  you  to-morrow  ; thither  will 
I come  and  show  you  that  I can  forgive  one  who  twice 
raised  upon  me  his  hand,  and  did  afterwards  his  ut- 
most to  obtain  my  condemnation  to  an  ignominious 
death— can  forgive  him  in  consideration  of  the  kindred 
blood  that  runs  in  his  veins.” 

“ To  one,  then,  mv  presence  is  here  unwelcome  ! 
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True,  I have  read  of  ingratitude,  and  should  have 
known  that  there  is  no  resentment  so  implacable  as 
that  of  the  traitor  or  of  the  traitress.  And  she  can 
look  upon  me ! And  stand  before  me,  pale,  and 
tranquil,  and  haught  as  conscious  innocence  ! For  a 
nature  of  equal  falsehood  and  of  such  absolute  heart- 
lessness, not  among  mankind,  I should  have  to  seek 
among  the  fables  of  an  uncredited  mythology.” 

“ I know  not,”  said  Olympia,  “ if  the  human  mind 
is  car  able  of  such  self-deceit,  that  yours  can  believe  to 
be  truth  what  now  you  have  said.  Signor.  Did  you 
not  repulse  me  ignominiously  from  your  hearth,  care- 
less what  degree  of  misery,  or  shame,  or  sorrow  would 
track  my  steps  through  an  unkind  world?  Were  you 
my  sire,  I could  no  more  than  imitate  the  example  of 
a brother,  who  has  once  saved  your  life,  and  thrice 
averted  from  your  name  the  stigma  of  a fearful  crime, 
and — forgive  you ; but  look  upon  you  with  kindness, 
with  affection,  I cannot,  nor  ever  will.” 

The  eyes  of  the  Count  flashed  with  new  fury. 

“Now  may  the  curse  of  Heaven,” — he  began  ; but 
Lionardo,  interrupting  him,  cried : 

“ Hold  ! shouldst  thou  dare  further  to  trouble  the 
serenity  of  this  maiden,  I say  not  with  a malediction, 
but  with  a word  that  may  be  construed  to  a reproach, 
I will  free  my  wrath  from  its  fetters,  and  forget  the 
suggestions  which  have  hitherto  guided  me  in  my  con- 
duct— Why  art  thou  come  ?” 

“ What  directed  my  involuntary  steps  this  way, 
where  I could  no  wise  imagine  that  this  meeting  would 
take  place,  I know  not.  The  event  rests  with  you. 
You  speak  of  your  unfettered  wrath.  I desire  it.  I 
yearn  for  it.  I invoke  it  with  all  I have  left  of  hope. 
We  have  each  a sword.  Follow  me.” 

He  waved  his  hand  toward  the  door,  and  looked  at 
Lionardo,  his  face  beaming  with  the  passionate  expres- 
sion of  an  all-engrossing  desire  of  vengeance.  In  his 
brother  the  impulse  of  the  moment  was  almost  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  He  likewise  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and,  looking  at  Filippo  with  a 
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gaze  of  equal  hostility,  seemed  as  though  he  accepted 
the  challenge. 

Olympia  said  not  a word,  hut  watched  him  with  the 
most  intense  earnestness. 

It  may  easily  be  believed  that  this  scene  commanded 
the  profoundest  attention  of  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. But  they  contemplated  the  principal  actors  in  it 
with  silence,  and  not  even  among  themselves  uttered  a 
word.  No  one  felt  that  he  had  a right  to  interfere  or 
to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  the  brothers.  It  was  a 
strange  mood  to  follow  so  quick  upon  the  gentle  in- 
fluences of  the  music  to  which  they  had  just  before  lis- 
tened. Madonna  Giulia  had  in  the  beginning  been  in- 
clined to  interpose  ; but,  either  perceiving  that  her  in- 
terference would  be  without  avail,  or  resigning  herself 
to  that  species  of  Oriental  indolence  by  which  she  was 
generally  governed,  she  sat  a silent  but  attentive  spec- 
tator. 

The  good  genius  of  Lionardo  prevailed  : he  removed 
his  hand  from  his  sword,  and  made  this  reply  to  his 
brother : 

“ No;  I have  resisted  too  long  and  too  often  the  sug- 
gestions of  a much  irritated  and  indignant  mind,  now 
to  lack  the  strength  to  withstand  them.  No.  Find 
some  champion  of  your  unrighteous  cause,  and  him 
will  I meet  in  mortal  contest ; but  not  against  the  son 
of  my  mother  will  I draw  my  blade.” 

“I  will  find  that  champion,”  said  Filippo. 

And  now  all  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct  in  seeking 
this  interview,  and  in  thus  publicly  exchanging  with 
his  brother  words  of  defiance,  flashed  upon  him.  How, 
after  this  scene,  should  he  escape  suspicion,  when,  some 
few  hours  later,  his  atrocious  design  should  be  consum- 
mated ? In  the  knowledge  of  his  approaching  triumph 
could  he  not  have  found  sufficient  consolation  and  in- 
ducement to  patience  ? He  regretted  his  demeanor  and 
changed  it  abruptly. 

With  a look  in  which  sarcasm  struggled  with  hu- 
mility and  courtesy,  and  with  a slight  inclination,  he 
spoke  as  follows: 

“You  are  right,  my  brother,  and  I acknowledge  the 
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virtuousness  of  your  refusal.  To  this  extremity  may 
we  never  come.  I surrender  myself  to  my  fate.  I 
have  lost  all  that  I held  dear  on  earth,  and  henceforth 
must  be  a miserable,  forlorn  wanderer  through  an  un- 
befriending  world.  Whatever  ills  may  henceforth  befal 
me,  I accept  them  in  expiation  of  the"  evil  I have  done. 
She  whom  I fostered  with  paternal,  and  cheriahed  with 
a lover’s  solicitude,  I resign  to  the  fortunate  youth  who' 
adores  in  his  bride,  the  endowments  and  the  disposition 
that  she  owes  to  my  care,  to  my  unthanked  pains.  Of 
course  she  will  never  be  false  to  him ; has  she  ever  been 
other  than  faithful  ? He  will  be  happy  with  her  ; has 
she  not  rendered  me  so  ? But  no ; beyond  a doubt  I 
deserve  all  ray  misfortune,  and  can  only  accuse  myself 
of  it.  Misfortune  shall  be  my  consort.  I take  her  to 
me,  and  will  journey  through  life  with  her.  She,  I 
know,  will  not  be  mifaithful.  I forgive  all ; or — if  I 
have  nothing  lo  forgive — I regret  all  that  I have  done 
unto  you,  and  invoke  upon  the  heads  of  both  peace  and 
contentment  through  as  long  life  as  the  fates  may  grant. 
I depart,  and  henceforth  shall  never  again  afflict  you, 
my  brother,  with  my  presence,  nor  you,  Olympia,  unless 
you  cross  my  path.  But  our  paths  shall  be  wide  asun- 
der. My  last  words  are  many,  for  I desire  to  testify  my 
sorrow  and  my  humiliation.  Farewell,  ere  break  of 
day,  I shall  be  afar,  and  every  sun  that  shall  rise  for 
months  to  come,  will  find  me  more  and  more  removed 
from  these  scenes.  And  so  a last,  a kind  farewell.” 

He  bowed  and  withdrew  from  the  room.  Though 
bitterness  and  humbleness  of  spirit  were  singularly 
blended  in  his  speech,  Lionardo  was  deceived  by  the 
show  of  repentance,  and  would  have  followed  him  for 
the  purpose  of  binding  more  closely  this  sudden  amity  ; 
but  Filippo  used  such  haste,  that  the  next  moment  the 
trampling  of  his  courser’s  hoofs  was  heard  adown  the 
road. 

His  discourse  had  at  least  the  good  effect  of  restor- 
ing a pleasant  tone  to  the  feelings  of  the  company, 
which  had  been  so  rudely  jarred. 

And  therefore  the  following  serio-comic  oration  by 
Lionardo  found  willing  and  cheerful  listeners. 
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“ Remorse.  In  nothing  do  men  more  strikingly 
make  manifest  their  short-sightedness,  and  the  fallacy 
of  those  counsels  which  are  suggested  by  amourpropre, 
than  in  the  means  whereby  they  seek  to  create  this  sen- 
timent in  the  breast  of  him  who  has  done  them  injury. 
Search  your  own  experiences,  and  you  will  discover 
that  any  revenge  another  may  have  taken  upon  you,  so 
far  from  rendering  you  penitent  of  the  instigating  action, 
excuses  it  in  your  thoughts  and  makes  you  rather  regret 
its  incompleteness.  I would  consequently  recommend 
a quite  different  line  of  policy. 

“ When  you  have  received  an  injury,  do  not  seek  to 
redress  yourself  in  kind ; your  blow  will  never  cause 
your  antagonist  to  sorrow  for  his ; the  poignant  self- 
upbraiding  which  you  wish  to  arouse  in  him,  will  not 
by  any  such  course  be  aroused.  Augment  the  ill  he 
does  you ; render  it  more  effectual  than  he  designed  ; 
skilfully  protract  the  results ; plunge  yourself  into  a sea 
of  misfortunes  that  were  not  at  all  in  his  scope,  yet  still 
appear  to  be  impelled  only  by  that  act  of  his ; render 
him  guilty  of  a greater  crime  towards  you  than  he  had 
conscience  for ; and  thus  you  may  reasonably  hope  to 
render  him  unhappy  and  contrite.  If  he  set  fire  to  your 
house,  let  your  children  be  consumed  in  the  flames : let 
the  conflagration  reach  your  neighbor’s  house,  and  even 
communicate  to  the  entire  village.  Will  he  not  hate 
himself?  Again.  If  he  give  you  poison,  manage  it  so 
that  all  your  best  friends  may  partake.  Will  he  not 
then  curse  himself  ? Once  more.  If  he  utter  a calum- 
nious word  concerning  you,  try  your  best  to  have  it  con- 
strued by  the  world  into  a blasting,  damning  accusa- 
tion ; then  shoot  yourself.  By  this  policy  you  may  get 
something  like  vengeance.  There  is  example  for  it. 
I forgot  the  creature’s  name  which  allows  itself  to  be 
swallowed  by  its  foe,  and  then  fatally  gnaw.s  its  way 
out  through  the  entrails. 

“ But,  as  you  love  yourself,  abstain  religiously  from 
all  retaliation.  The  most  detested  villain  that  was  ever 
subjected  to  torture,  forgot  the  crimes  of  which  he  was 
guilty,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  his  suf- 
ferings. The  severer  the  inflicted  punishment,  the  more 
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will  he  compassionate  himself.  In  general  terms,  I be- 
lieve that  all  who  undergo  the  extreme  act  of  re- 
tribution, consider  themselves  martyrs. 

“ In  fine,  I incline  to  the  opinion  that  only  the  better 
class  of  mortals  are  susceptible  of  the  feelings  of  Re- 
morse. Conscience  is  to  be  kept  alive  and  watchful  in 
those  only,  whose  life  is  a tissue  of  good  deeds,  and 
generous  impulses,  and  unending  sympathies.  We  may 
then  esteem  it  a good  and  guardian  angel  whose  stern- 
est upbraidings  should  be  welcome,  since  they  signify 
to  us  that  we  are  not  yet  cast  out  from  the  hearts  of  ihe 
gods.” 

Still  the  delinquent  came  not.  Alas ! that  our  lovers 
could  not  surmise,  how  utterly  their  welfare  was  staked 
upon  his  footsteps. 

It  being  now  an  advanced  hour  of  the  evening  the 
visiters  took  their  departure,  expressing  a hope  that 
Padre  Tommaso  would  soon  relieve  the  augmenting 
anxiety  of  his  friends  by  arriving  in  wonted  health  and 
safety. 

^ Think  you  that  the  five  or  six  miles  appeared  long  to 
the  lovers,  as  they  sailed  beneath  the  starry  sky,  inter- 
changing occasionally  such  gentle  whispers  that  the 
very  winds  were  cheated  ? 
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i Der  ISeider  hasset  den  den  Gott  geliebt. 

O Thor ! er  streilet  tnit  den  Gdttern  selbst, 

1 , Und  sauget  aus  der  schonsten  Blumen  Gift. 

Den  GoU  gelieblen  lieb’  ich  willig  aneh. 

Herder. 

“ Olympia,  it  is  not  so  late  ; and  at  this  hour  I have 
so  much  to  say — ” 

“And  yet,  like  myself,  can  say  so  little.  My  heart 
swells  higher  at  this  hour  than  at  another,  hut  it  is 
with  thoughts,  or — not  with  thoughts — with  emotions, 
mysteries  that  are  unknown  to  language,  unknown  per- 
haps to  the  great  number  of  men.” 

“ Yes,  I have  fancied  sometimes  of  late  that  even  all 
which  is  most  glorious  in  poetry,  is  not  so  much  the  ex- 
pression as  the  happy  intimation  of  it.” 

“ There  is  perhaps  enough  in  the  human  heart,  Lion- 
ardo,  to  make  the  poetry  of  a higher  order  of  beings  in- 
termedate  between  us  and  heaven.” 

“Music  is  that  poetry.” 

“No  doubt,  a mystic  sort  of  poetry,  and  all  within 
us  that  is  destined  to  immortality  or  is  deserving  of  it 
speaks  with  that  inorganic  language.” 

“ So  do  you  think,  Olympia,  that  there  is  naught  im- 
mortal where  it  wakes  no  response  ?” 

“At  such  an  hour  shall  I be  uncharitable?  Think 
there  are  not  many  of  such  irresponsive  souls.” 

“ Oh,  be  you  sure  rather  that  there  are  not  many  en- 
dowed with  the  genuine  sentiment  for  music,  of  its  Elu- 
sinian  revelations,  its  oracles  vague,  subtle  and  sublime 
as  those  which  the  rustling  of  Dodona’s  leaves  were 
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thought  to  communicate.  In  the  temple  of  the  arts,  it 
is  the  very  ether  of  grace,  breaking  from  the  obscure 
and  inviolable  adytum ; the  elect  perceive  it ; the  many 
are  without  a suspicion  of  it.  As  an  art,  it  has  my 
wonder  in  this : that  it  is  yet  probably  in  its  infancy, 
and  that  we  cannot  easily  conceive  of  its  attaining,  like 
any  other  art,  its  degree  of  perfection,  there  to  remain 
or  thence  to  retrograde  through  a millenium.  There 
are  always  treasures  of  sound,  that  seem  to  escape  the 
genius  of  man  ; his  imagination  dimly  discovers  them, 
but  in  vain  he  strives  to  evoke  them,  and  to  win  them 
down  through  the  undulous  air.” 

“ Its  charm  is  like  that  attributed  to  the  fabled  lyrist 
of  old,  and  its  effect  is  to  engirdle  with  a Theban  wall 
the  holy  seat  of  our  affections,  and  keep  them  sundered 
and  protected  from  the  unconsecrated  tillage-ground  of 
the  mind.” 

“ Many  there  are,”  said  Lionardo,  “ who  believe  that 
its  effect  is  to  enerve  and  effeminate  the  mental  consti- 
tution of  a man.” 

“ It  spiritualizes  it.  Effeminate?  I have  before  ob- 
served the  disposition  of  men  to  stigmatize  with  the 
name  of  effeminacy,  all  that  is  most  exalted  and  least 
earthly  in  their  nature.  The  flattery  should  be  the 
sweeter  to  us,  that  it  is  uttered  in  the  ingenuous  tone 
of  self-reproach.” 

“ Yes,  and  you  may  likewise  have  observed  that  "we 
upbraid  you  with  no  fault  so  flagrant  as  that  of  resem- 
bling us.  A woman  of  masculine  character  is  as  odious 
as  was  Medusa  with  her  serpent-locks ; our  affections 
turn  to  stone.” 

“ Why,  tell  me,  is  a woman  gratified  by  homage  paid 
to  her  sex,  and  a man  susceptible  only  to  the  flattery 
which  distinguishes  him  from  his  fellow  men  ?” 

“I  must  take  another  time  to  answer  it,”  rejoined 
Lionardo.  “ True.  A man  is  tolerably  indifferent  to 
the  obloquy  directed  against  his  sex  in  general ; and  I 
have  seen  many  a woman  whose  indignation  was  only 
aroused  by  insinuations  against  woman  in  the  ab- 
stract.” 
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And  in  this  discursive  style,  walking  in  the  grove, 
they  continued  to  converse  for  some  time. 

They  at  length  passed  to  the  most  solemn  topics,  and 
concluded  this  hour  of  great  happiness  by  discourse  con- 
cerning the  dreadness  of  death,  the  awfulness  of  a final 
separation  on  earth,  and  the  eventual  destinies  and  char- 
acteristics of  their  incorruptible  being.  Strange  topics 
for  such  an  hour.  But  no,  it  is  precisely  in  moments  of 
extraordinary  happiness,  that  thought  takes  this  mighty 
flight.  What  is  the  explanation,  what  the  instruction 
of  this  imposing  truth  ? 

In  every  human  soul  there  is  a faculty  of  enjoyment, 
lying,  as  it  were,  in  chains,  and  during  the  entire  period 
of  our  material  existence,  knowing  no  liberty.  And  it 
is  when  we  are  in  the  presence  of  what  seems  most  to 
command  and  elicit  our  admiration,  that  we  are  best 
aware  of  this  bondaged  and  enwombed  capacity  of  frui- 
tion. W e hear  it  stirring  in  the  recesses  of  our  soul ; 
and  it  exhales  a murmurous  tone  of  lamentation  then 
most  when  our  souls  are  most  genially  expanded.  Every 
man  who  has  ever  experienced  a high  and  generous 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  love,  has  felt  even  then  the  sad- 
dening influence  of  this  unemancipated  faculty.  The 
soul’s  largest  content,  most  rapturous  felicity  seems  but 
to  act  as  the  instigation  of  the. song  of  wail  in  her  deeper 
chambers.  It  is  a melancholy  that  precedes  any  intel- 
lectual process,  and  that  no  intellectual  process  can 
fully  extenuate  or  solve ; it  is,  it  speaks  to  us  instinct- 
ively, immediately,  the  moment  our  hearts  are  opened 
to  the  largest  delight  inspired  by  beautiful  objects;  and 
tears  and  utter  seriousness  appear  in  lieu  of  the  signs 
of  happiness.  These  are  not  the  expressions  of  the  hap- 
piness; but  the  expressions  of  our  combined  prescience 
and  incompetency  of  higher  happiness.  On  petty  occa- 
sions, and  in  abject  souls,  the  celestial  captive  disdains 
to  speak ; but  wherever  there  is  susceptibility  to  the 
higher  beauties  of  nature,  there  is  this  strange  monitor 
astir.  And  I apprehend  that  on  our  dissolution,  this  re- 
pressed faculty  of  love  or  sympathy  or  felicity  will  start 
into  plenary  life  ; and  then  all  those  glorious  but  imper- 
fect sensations  will  be  revived  with  the  superadded,  im- 
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measurable  glory  of  perfection,  and  the  best  of  our  life 
he  lived  over  again  in  an  unimaginable  beatitude.  Oh,  it 
must  be  so.  The  time  will  come  when  I shall  look 
upon  that  beauty,  which  once  in  my  most  passionate 
moments  of  admiration,  still  challenged  an  involuntary, 
enigmatical  emotion  of  melancholy  in  me ; look  upon  it, 
I say,  with  an  understanding  immense  in  the  now-de- 
veloped capacity  of  fruition.  As  I glance  back  upon  the 
past,  I become  aware  of  a thousand  experienced  premo- 
nitions of  unconceivable  happiness.  Every  lovely  trait 
in  moral  nature,  (and  all  our  apprehensions  of  beauty  in 
physical  nature  are  apprehensions  of  the  moral  beauty 
revealed,  translucent  in  it ; any  thing  less  than  an  idea 
of  moral  beauty  never  came  home  to  the  esthetic  sense 
of  any  man,)  every  admired  conception  of  my  own  fancy, 
and  every  eloquent  creation  of  art  that  at  any  time  ef- 
fected a modification  in  my  consciousness,  will  be  to  me 
when  at  length  I shall  have  lapsed  into  immortality,  a 
source  of  unlimited  delight.  As  I recal  now,  and  with 
my  best  memory  make  present  one  of  those  exquisite  ex- 
periences, and  listen  with  acute  attention  to  the  secret 
inexplicable  trouble  then  sounding  in  the  deeps  of  my 
spiritual  self,  I hear  an  undeniable,  divine  intimation 
that  the  pleasurable  emotion  first  excited  by  the  object, 
was  but  a fragment  of  a whole,  a whisper  of  a mystery 
that  stretched  away,  away  into  the  wonders  of  celestial- 
ity.  And  the  instruction  thus  given  is  to  the  effect  that 
— all  excellent  acquisitions  of  the  human  mind,  all  glad 
perceptions  of  virtue,  and  beautiful  truth  are  the  por- 
tals of  avenues  by  which,  one  after  another,  our  enfran- 
chised soul,  returning  in|largest  liberty  upon  her  imped- 
ed human  steps,  shall  ascend  to  an  unimaginable  height 
of  bliss  and  fulness  of  knowledge. 

Lionardo  and  Olympia  were  walking  in  the  grove. 
His  arm  enfolded  the  maiden,  her  head  touched  his 
shoulder,  and  occasionally,  perhaps  his  lips  approached 
her  glossy  hair  or  serene  brow.  She  bade  him,  whilst 
she  should  be  preparing  a reply  to  a particular  interro- 
gatory, to  fetch  her  guitar  from  the  arbor.  He  did  so. 
As  he  was  returning,  he  heard  a faint  cry  of  alarm,  and 
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on  reaching  the  place  where  he  had  left  her,  found  that 
she  was  gone. 

In  a sort  of  stupor,  he  stood  and  gazed  wildly  and 
vainly  about  him ; he  could  distinguish  no  animate  ob- 
ject._  But  what  a whirl  and  anarchy  of  thought  succeed- 
ed. 'It  flashed  upon  him  that  he  had  a foe  ; that  there 
was  one  to  whom  his  happiness  was  inimical  and  more 
hateful  than  death ; one  who  had  art  enough  to  crush  in 
air,  with  a single  eflTort,  his  bounteous  joys. 

A perception  of  evil,  a presentiment  that  this  was  to 
be  a death-hour,  came  upon  him,  and  with  such  force 
that,  staggering — 

But  no.  These  sensations  occupied  a mere  point  of 
time.  The  confusion,  alarm,  and  agony  succeeded  as 
fast  as  so  many  pulsations.  He  heard  a shriek,  and  at 
the  same  moment  saw  the  white-robed  form  of  Olympia 
disappearing  in  the  dark  portal  of  the  adjacent  ruin.  He 
rushed  towards  it,  and  traversed  the  obscure  chamber  at 
a bound.  A long  steep  flight  of  broken  steps  led  peri- 
lously down  to  a small  cove,  formed  by  two  projecting 
ridges  of  rock.  The  outline  of  a large  boat  was  visible 
in  the  deep  shadow ; about  the  shore  and  in  the  vessel, 
stood  a number  of  armed  men.  The  person  in  whose 
arm  Olympia  was  borne  off,  already  had  completed  half 
the  descent.  Lionardo  saw  all  at  a glance;  without  a 
pause,  he  precipitated  himself  down  the  flight  of  steps. 

An  arquebuse  was  discharged,  and  he  heard  the  ball 
whiz  by  his  head.  At  the  same  moment  came  a loud, 
tumultous  shout  from  the  lake  immediately  beyond  the 
further  cliff,  and  directly  a boat  filled  with  men,  entered 
the  narrow  cove  and  rapidly  approached  the  strand. 

At  the  last  step  Lionardo  overtook  the  fugitive,  who 
was  no  other  than  Don  Fernando,  and  grasped  him  by 
the  throat.  A number  of  bandits  rushed  upon  him  with 
cutlasses ; the  darkness  and  his  vicinity  to  Don  Fernan- 
do, hindred  them  from  using  their  pistols.  With  his 
sword  in  the  right  hand,  he  defended  himself  as  well  as 
his  position  and  skill  enabled  him.  With  his  left  hand 
he  retained  a perfect  grasp  of  the  Spaniard’s  throat. 

But  the  other  boat  had  touched  the  sands,  and  the 
Padre’s  voice  was  audible,  and  his  monastic  dress  now 
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visible  among  those  who  leaped  ashore,  and  attacked 
the  bravos.  He  rushed  upon  the  Spaniard  and  disen- 
gaged the  fainting  Olympia.  Immediately  Don  Fer- 
ando  fell  to  the  ground ; he  was  dead,  stifled  by  the  ter- 
rible pressure  of  Lionardo’s  hand. 

So  well  was  he  protected  by  the  fortunate  position  in 
the  narrow  stairway  behind  Don  Fernando,  that  the  ban- 
dits had  found  it  difficult  to  approach  Lionardo.  He  had 
succeeded  in  cutting  down  one  of  their  number,  when 
they  were  assailed  by  the  Padre’s  body  of  reserve. — 
Seeing  the  Spaniard  fall,  they  endeavored  to  regain  their 
boat. 

But  they  were  overpowered ; two  of  them  disabled, 
and  the  remaining  three  bound  with  cords. 

Lionardo  now  took  the  inanimate  body  of  Olympia 
from  the  Padre,  and  hurried  up  the  stairs,  followed  by 
all  the  rescuing  band.  As  he  passed  through  the  grove 
and  drew  nigh  the  house,  he  saw  a number  of  the  do- 
mestics suddenly  start  from  the  portico  of  the  house  and 
take  to  flight,  bending  their  steps  toward  the  landing- 
place  where  Lady  Giulia’s  barge  was  moored.  He  call- 
ed to  them  in  vain : they  turned  not,  and  soon  the  re- 
doubled strokes  of  their  oars  were  heard  from  the  lake. 

He  entered  the  house,  and  near  the  threshold  met 
Giulia,  with  her  female  attendants  and  two  or  three  ser- 
ving-men, who  at  once  demanded  an  explanation,  and 
stated  that  they  had  been  prevented  from  leaving  tjhe 
house  by  the  treacherous  domestics  who  had  just  made 
their  escape. 

It  was  not  long  before  Olympia  was  restored  to  con- 
sciousness and  to  the  sense  of  her  safety,  and  could  listen 
to  the  gratulations  of  her  friends. 

The  Padre  walked  about  quite  glorious  and  happy, 
with  a kind  of  sickle  in  his  hand ; with  this  strange  wea- 

f)on  had  he  armed  himself  for  the  combat.  He  had  a 
ong  story  to  tell  of  the  adventures  of  the  day,  of  his  dis- 
astrous and  vain  wandering  among  the  hills  during  many 
hours  of  the  evening,  of  his  reaching  a village  by  the 
lake,  and  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  persuading  the  villa- 
gers of  his  sanity,  and  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
islanders.  Henceforth,  the  Padre’s  two-fold  vocation  is 
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that  of  father  confessor  and  first  flutist  in  the  household 
from  which  he  has  so  happily  averted  the  menaced  ruin. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  what  Don  Fernando’s  project  had 
been.  In  flying  with  Olympia,  he  was  sure  of  being  pur- 
sued by  Lionardo  ; whom, — the  duty  being  repugnant 
to  himself, — it  was  the  part  of  the  outlaws  to  fall  upon 
and  assassinate.  Moreover,  the  instruction  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Filippo  at  their  meeting  of  the  preced- 
ing afternoon,  was  positively  that  Olympia  should  be 
brought  away  and  consigned  to  his  hands. 

For  several  hours  the  halls  of  Lady  Giulia  were  the 
scene  of  a festivity  in  which  all,  without  exception  or 
restraint,  participated : and  when  the  villagers  re-descend- 
ed to  their  boat  and  rowed  back,  with  the  prisoners,  to 
the  hamlet  of  their  home,  and  when  Olympia,  Giulia,  and 
Lionardo,  separated  to  seek  a few  hour’s  repose,  weari- 
ed as  they  were  with  joy,  not  merely  with  emotions  of 
joy,  but  some  of  generous  sorrow  for  the  perversity  of 
Filippo,  and  when  the  Count,  notified  by  the  fugitive 
servants,  of  the  ill-success  of  the  attempt,  and  warned  of 
his  danger,  fled  from  the  place  where  he  had  hoped  that 
his  rebellious  ward  would  be  restored  to  his  arms, — 
darkness,  like  an  exorcised  spirit,  trembled  on  the  east- 
ern hills,  slowly  vanishing,  and  the  grey  dawn,  the  dawn 
of  a bright  and  happy  day,  of  a long  day  of  unclouded 
beauty,  loosed  its  unresting  beams  and  gave  them  their 
broad  domain. 


As  a minorite.  Count  Filippo,  entered  three  dtys  af- 
terward a monastery  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  the 
same  day  did  Leo  the  tenth,  in  mucli  state  and  amid 
much  rejoicing,  cross  the  lake  of  Bolsena  to  his  delight- 
ful isle  of  Bisentina  ; it  was  the  same,  whose  close,  also 
witnessed  the  blissful  nuptials  of  Olympia  and  Lionardo, 
and  heard  their  epithalamium  chaunted  to  the  beautiful 
music  of  Allegri. 
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